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THRONGS ACCLAIM 
NEW PHILADELPHIA 
OPERA IN SEASON 
OF THREE NIGHTS 


Organization Starts Career 
Auspiciously, Backed by 
City and Musical and Busi- 
ness Bodies “Carmen,” 
“Aida,” “Pagliacci” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana’”’ Per- 
formed in Season Which 
Ushers in Restoration of 
Permanent Opera to Phila- 
delphia— Mayor Kendrick, 
in Speech, Emphasizes That 
Nominal Prices Will Rule 


HILADELPHIA, March 1.—Phila- 

delphia’s newest musical institu- 
tion inaugurated its career trimphant- 
ly this week when the Civic Opera 
Company gave a short introductory 
season, presenting “Carmen,” “Aida” 
and the double bill of “Pagliacci” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday respectively. 

The organization which is main- 
tained by an appropriation from the 
city treasury, subscriptions from asso- 
ciate members and assistance from 
public-spirited bodies such as the Mat- 
inée Musical Club, Philadelphia Music 
League, Chamber of Commerce, the 
Shriners, etc., wished to give those 
who were sceptical about the feasibil- 





ity of its basic plan a chance to see: 


what artistic achievements could re- 
sult from its equipment and enthusi- 
asm, hence the brief winter season. 

All doubts were dissolved by the com- 
plete success of the preliminary produc- 
tions in which some of the most popular 
works of the répertoire were put on in 
professional manner—a _ success which 
justified the faith of those who had de- 
vised and developed the plan to restore 
to Philadelphia its lost permanent opera, 
through the collaboration of a volunteer 
chorus drafted from the most talented 
singers of the city, principals selected 
from opera singers of note and members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, with pro- 
fessional conducting and stage manage- 
ment. 

At the “Carmen” performance, on the 
opening night, there were some hundred 
seats vacant downstairs in the big Met- 
ropolitan Opera House—built by Oscar 
Hammerstein—but virtually a packed 
gallery. “Aida” had even a bigger sale. 
And then word must have passed swiftly 
about town. for the double bill was heard 
by an audience that made many vet- 
erans recall the good old days. since the 
house was sold out two days in advance 
and standees were several deep. As the 
tropolitan holds more than 4000 per- 
s, it can be realized what a flying 
rt the Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
y has for its fall season, for which 
1ust” and “Bohéme” are in rehear- 
to add to the present répertoire. 
Mrs. Henry M. Tracy, president of 

organization, which is built on a 
ndation of the old Philadelphia Op- 
tic Society that voluntarily stepped 
de last spring, after nearly two dec- 
of amateur opera presentations; 
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GUIOMAR NOVAES 
Brazilian Pianist, Who Will Return to the United States Next Season to Make a Sixth 


Tour. 


(See Page 41) 





Massenet s Early Opera “Roi de Lahore’ 


Sumptuously Mounted at Metropolitan 


ULES MASSENET?’S first impayy 
tant essay in the form'.of grand 
opera, “Le Roi de Lahore,” t@ok fottyi 


: iN ‘ 
seven years to reach New Yetk,—~lt— 
> . _ . ; . 
finally arrived on Friday evenThyolfe 


last week in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation, and exposed its many-colored 
jewels and plumes before an eager 
Metropolitan audience which filled 
every seat and space in the big house. 
The last but one of Mr. Gatti-Casaz- 


opera came virtually as a new work to 
operg-goers here. Forty years ago it 
waxy mounted in New Orleans, on a 
a which could have been in no wise 
“omparable to that of the Metropoli- 
tan. The present generation knew the 
work only by name, as a brilliant and 
ambitious specimen of the early Mas- 
senet. 

The composer of “Thais” and “Manon” 
was thirty-five when he wrote Finis on 
the thousand or more pages of “Le Roi.” 
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MUSIC SUBSIDIZED 
GENEROUSLY IN 
EUROPE DESPITE 
ECONOMIC STRESS 


Exclusive Report on Consular 
Survey Is Secured by “Musi- 
cal America’”—Inquiry Re- 
sults in Collection of Much 
Data by United States Offi- 
cers — Leading Musicians 
Abroad Favor National Con- 
servatory as Most Effectual 
Form of Government Sup- 
sidy—Unanimous in Con- 
demnation of Jazz 

By ALFRED T, MARKS 


UBSIDIES granted to the musical 
. )arts in European countries are 
bestowed in various ways. They come 
from a number of sources, and fre- 
quently for specific purposes. In sev- 
eral of the more important countries 
subventions for the assistance of 
musical activities and institutions are 
often handled cooperatively—as_ in 
Italy, for example, where we find in 
some of the cities that subsidies are 
given the same organization or institu- 
tion by both national and municipal 


governments. 

Mainly, musical subsidies in Europe 
are divided into two classes: state and 
municipal. Prior to the World War, 
state subsidies were the rule in practi- 
cally all of the larger countries, with 
only an occasional instance of aid given 
by municipalities. Today these condi- 
tions are, to a large extent, reversed, and 
the support of musical organizations and 
institutions to a considerable degree 
comes from local or municipal treasuries. 

The reason for this is found in the eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing in practically 
all of the countries, with the lowered 
value of money and generally depleted 
national treasuries. These conditions 
make it necessary that, where possible, 
the burden should be borne by the mu- 
nicipality. In cases where local condi- 
tions are prohibitive, there has been a 
suspension of subsidies. 

For the most part, the subsidies grant- 
ed in European countries at present are 
to provide musical entertainment, to as- 
sist musical education, to encourage the 
production of good music, to perpetuate 
historie institutions and to make up 
financial deficiencies. In no instance is 
a subsidy, either national or municipal, 
granted unconditionally and without a 
measure of supervision or the require- 
ment of conformity with specified condi- 

.tions. This may be, in some cases, 
merely the inclusion of a member of the 
subsidizing body in the directorate or 
management, or it may go to the other 
extreme and take the form of a set of 
rigidly devised regulations covering 
every phase of an institution’s activity. 

The latter method is most likely to be 
observed where an opera house or other 
institution is the property of the na- 
tional or municipal government. In 
cases where ownership of an opera house 
is vested in the municipality or State, 
and therefore under its absolute and di- 
rect control, the activities ‘of such a 
house are minutely specified, even down 
to the smallest detail. The number and 
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Barbara Kemp Leaves Metropolitan; 


Schillings in Clash with Mr. Gatti 


TUT PM Rw PC Eee UT Gee 


| sa: contract between Barbara Kemp 

and the Metropolitan Opera Company 
has been cancelled. Mme. Kemp, a so- 
prano of repute in her native Germany, 
joined Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s forces last 
season, making her début as Mona Lisa 
in the American premiére of Max von 
Schillings’ opera of that name. She 
sang other réles as well and was re- 
engaged for the present season. 

Mme. Kemp, accompanied by her hus- 
band, Mr. von Schillings, who is director 
of the Staatsoper in Berlin, returned 
to this country a few weeks ago. She 
sang in “Mona Lisa” on Feb. 18, the only 
presentation of the work this season, 
and was cast as Briinnhilde for the 
second performance of “Siegfried” on 
Thursday night, Feb. 28. 

On Thursday morning the press pub- 
lished the following statement from the 
Metropolitan Opera House: “In con- 
sideration of the physical condition of 
Mme. Barbara Kemp, who needs an abso- 
lute rest of at least three weeks, Mr. 


Gatti-Casazza, with great regret, has 
decided to grant Mme. Kemp’s request 
for the cancellation of her contract with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company.” 

Florence Easton, recalled from a con- 
cert tour, appeared as Briinnhilde the 
same evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. von Schillings sailed for 
Germany on the Stuttgart on March 2, 
after the composer-director had made a 
statement for publication, in which he 
declared that he had come to America 
In an official capacity to discover what 
the attitude of the Metropolitan was in 
regard to future contracts with his 
artists now singing there, among them 
Mme. Kemp. When he asked Mr. Gatti 
whether he intended to re-engage Mme. 
Kemp, the impresario, he says, replied 
that “the question was unpleasant to 
him.” 

“In conversing with Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza,” Mr. von Schillings continued, 
“it appeared that he was not satisfied 
because she had not met all the con- 
ditions of her contract last season. Mme. 
Kemp freely admits that this was the 
case—not knowing New York, the weight 
of work, closeness of rehearsals and in- 
ability properly to prepare her rédles, 
especially that of Selika in ‘L’Africana.’ 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza expressed regret over 
this, but showed his confidence by renew- 
ing her contract for this season. 

“This year she was entirely prepared 
for everything her contract called for; 
and I feel sure that she was up to ex- 
pectations in ‘Mona Lisa.’ 

“In a second interview I asked Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza whether, since he felt no 
especial interest in Mme. Kemp, he could 
not cancel her contract. *.He said that he 
was ready to permit her release at once; 
not, however, on artistic grounds, but on 
that of illness. I agreed to this, but 





Radio Listeners Like Symphonic 
Music Best, Official Says 


YMPHONIC programs are the 
most popular kind of music 
heard over the radio, W. E. Hark- 
ness, vice-president of Station 
WEAF of the American Telegraph = 
and Telephone Company, said ata = 
luncheon of the New York Electric 
League, held at the Hotel Astor on 
Feb. 27. Next to this type of con- 
cert, audiences like “jazz,” instru- 
mental and vocal numbers, the 
: Speaker declared. He described : 
= the “Radio Music Fund,” to en- : 
gage leading concert artists as an 
experimental measure, rather than 
a final solution. Broadcasting, he 
said, would eventually have to be 
placed on a self-supporting basis, 
with regular recompense for art- 
: ists. The public desires broadcast- 
=: Ing as a service, according to tests 
= made by Station WEAF, which for 
the last eighteen months has been 
experimenting with the problem of 
radio service on a commercial scale. 
This station is able to serve audi- 
ences within a hundred-mile radius 
of New York, in which area there 
are said to be some 750,000 receiv- 
ing sets. 
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talked it over with Mme. Kemp and de- 
cided to announce that it was mainly a 
matter of artistic interest.” 

In a subsequent statement Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza said that when Mr. von Schill- 
ings first questioned him about re- 
engaging Mme. Kemp, he answered that 
her contract provided for a decision at 
the end of the present season. 

“Then two days later,” the statement 
continued, “Mr. Schillings came to me 
again and in the presence of Mr. Ziegler 
made an appeal to my sentiments as a 
gentleman that I release Mme. Kemp 
from her contract because the condition 
of her nerves was very serious. 

“To this I replied that to justify the 
cancellation of the contract Mme. Kemp 
should declare herself ill and unable to 
sing for several weeks. 

“Mr. Schillings expressed himself 
quite willing to accept this solution and 
thanked me warmly in the presence both 


of Mr. Ziegler and Mr. Bodanzky, adding 
that in a tew days he would send me a 
doctor’s certificate.” 

The certificate was not forthcoming, 
whereupon the Metropolitan’s Genera! 
Manager declared: “If Mme. Kemp is 
not ill, let her sing.” Mr. von Schillings 
asserted his wife could not sing. 

Mr. Gatti described the end of the 
interview as follows: 

“*Then if she can’t sing,’ said I, ‘with 
all these contradictions we cannot pro- 
ceed. Furthermore after your assurance 
yesterday that she could not sing, con- 
sidering you a serious man, I have made 
all my arrangements accordingly, chang- 
ing my répertoire, and it is better for 
all concerned that Mme. Kemp write the 
promised letter.’ 

“The letter, in fact, was received by 
me on Wednesdayevening and it con- 
tained besides Mme. Kemp’s thanks for 
my kindness. 

“IT have been for twenty-six years at 
the head of big opera houses and that 
is the first time that an incident of this 
calibre has happened to me. It is 
strange that it should have been per- 
petrated by a colleague. To my dear 
colleague I would say: You have lost a 
splendid occasion to remain silent.” 





Charles Marshall Will 
Sing “‘Otello”’ Twice in 
Monte Carlo Next Month 
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Charles Marshall as the “Moor” in Verdi’s 
“Otello” 


CHICAGO, March 1.—Charles Marshall, 
leading dramatic tenor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, has been engaged for two 
performances of Verdi’s “Otello” in 
Monte Carlo next month. He will sing 
the name réle and Claudia Muzio will be 
the Desdemona. 

This will be the American’s first ap- 
pearance in Europe since he returned to 
America at the outbreak of the war. It 
was in the rdéle of Otello that he made 
his first great success in his own coun- 
try, leaping into fame over night, al- 
though he had made a very favorable 
impression on Philadelphia audiences in 
the part before he was heard in Chicago. 
His first American appearances were 
made in Philadelphia with a local com- 
pany, under the name of Carlos Mar- 
ziale, which he had used in Italy. His 
Chicago success was made under his own 
name. 

Marshall is now on tour with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, singing Canio in 
“Pagliacci” and Eleazar in “The Jew- 
ess.” He will leave for Monte Carlo im- 
mediately at the conclusion of the com- 
pany’s coast-to-coast tour. 


John Charles Thomas to Wed 


The engagement of John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, and Dorothy Kaehler, 
daughter of Mrs. George A. Dobyne of 
Palm Beach and Beverly Farms, Mass., 
was announced on March 2 at a dinner 
given at the Everglades Club, Palm 
Beach, by Mrs. Frederick T. Ley of New 





York, according to a news dispatch. 
No confirmation could be secured last 
week in New York. It was said that 
Mr. Thomas would sail soon to fulfill 


concert’ and operatic engagements in 


France and Italy. 
“Legend of the Piper” by Mrs. Freer Has 
Premiére in South Bend 


SoutH BEND, IND., March 1,—A new 
American opera, “The Legend of the 
Piper,” by Mrs. Eleanor Everest Freer 
of Chicago, had its first performance 
here on the evening of Feb. 28. All the 


réles were sung by women. The work 
will be produced in Chicago in April by 
the Chicago Operatic Society. The book 
is by Josephine Preston Peabody. Mrs. 
Freer, the composer, has been an active 
sponsor in the movement for opera in 
English, and was one of the organizers 
of the Opera in Our Language Founda- 
tion, which has as its aim the production 
of works by Americans. 





Mme. Cahier Engaged as Guest Artist 
for Opera in Berlin 


Max von Schillings, general manager 
of the Staatsoper, and Leo Blech, artis- 
tic director of the Deutsches Opernhaus 
in Berlin, have: engaged Mme. Charles 
Cahier for a series of guest operatic 
performances, beginning April 10. She 
will sing the réles of Ortrud, Adriano, 
Brangdne, Waltraute, Amneris, Azucena, 
Santuzza and Carmen; As an interest- 
ing side-light on present conditions in 
Germany, it is said that Mme. Cahier 
will receive for each performance a fee 
equalled by only one member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. She will 
sail for Europe on March 26, im- 
mediately following her tenth New York 
appearance this season. 





Ralph Thomas, American Tenor, Coming 
from Europe to Give Concerts 


Ralph Thomas, tenor, who has been 
for four years studying and singing in 
France and Italy, will return to Ameri- 
ca shortly for concert appearances. Mr. 
Thomas has appeared in concert in 
Paris and is now singing in opera in 
Italy, where he made his début in 
“Traviata” last spring. Before going 
abroad he sang in many cities of the 
United States in concert and oratorio 
and achieved a fine success as soloist 
with the Cincinnati Symphony under 
Ysaye. 





Tax on Admissions Up to Fifty Cents 
Repealed in House Measure 


WASHINGTON, March 1.—After con- 
siderable debate on several amendments 
proposed to the new revenue measure. 
the House of Representatives on Feb. 26 
sustained the provision granting exemp- 
tion from the ten per cent theater ad- 
missions tax on all tickets of fifty cents 
and under. Several attempts were made 
to introduce amendments raising or 
lowering this exemption, but these were 
voted down. Representative Rainey of 
Illinois made a determined effort to re- 
duce the rate of taxation for amounts 
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Arrange Senate Hearing on 
National Conservatory Project 


sesensennoennirtients 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.— 
A hearing on the bill to establish 
a National Conservatory of Music, 
recently introduced into the Senate, 
will he held on March 25 in the 
Committee Rooms of the Committee 
on Education and Labor. Senator 
Borah has appointed Senators 
Couzens, Dale and Ferris as a sub- 
committee to consider the bill. 
Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, spon- 
sor of the bill and a leader in the 
movement for a National Conserva- 
tory, has sent out a letter asking 
interested persons to be present at 
the hearing to facilitate the work 
of the committee. 
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State Taxes May Seriously Hi: 
Rochester Theater 


ROCHESTER, March 3.—The edu. 
cational value of the musical en 
terprises founded by George East 
man, which have brought Rocheste, 
into so much prominence as an 
art center, may be totally lost t 
the city if the State insists on tax 
ing the Eastman Theater as if it 
were a commercial amusement en. 
terprise run for profit. To meet 
: this taxation, Mr. Eastman ex- 
plained at an informal hearing 
before the State Tax Commission 
on Friday, it would be necessary 
to reduce overhead expenses, and 
this would involve a reduction of 
the orchestra. This would mean 
that the educational factor in the 
venture would be destroyed, and, 
rather than consent to this course, 
he would prefer to abandon the 
entire program and turn the 
theater over to private enterprise. 
Another alternative was to raise 
the prices of admission, but this 
would defeat the end he had in 
view, the training of an apprecia- 
tive musical public—a factor he 
considered much more essential for 
the success of Rochester as one 
of the foremost musical centers of 
the world than the training of a 
group of capable performers. 

M. E. WILL. 
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above fifty cents to one cent on each 
twenty cents. In presenting his argu- 
ment, Mr. Rainey said that the motion 
picture houses were protected by the 
repeal of the tax on amounts under fifty 
cents. The legitimate theaters, as well 
as opera and concerts, however, were 
not, and he read a letter from Augustus 
Thomas protesting against the discrimi- 
nation. Aftef considerable discussion, 
on a vote of forty-seven ayes and 112 
noes the Rainey amendment was re- 
jected, the provision of the bill remain- 
ing at one cent for each ten cents ad- 
mission, with exemption of all admissions 
under fifty cents. a =. &. 





New Orleans Students to Work in Shops 
for Music Building Fund 


NEw ORLEANS, March 1.—Newcomb 
students are planning a unique drive 
on behalf of the building they need for 
their music activities. On the day set 
apart for the raising of funds, these 
girls will take employment in depacrt- 
ment stores, business offices and shops, 
doing whatever they can turn their 
hands to for the good of the cause. The 
plans have been drawn for the new 
music building, which is to occupy a site 
opposite the art building on the Audubon 
campus. H. P. SCHERTZ. 





Cabinet Members Join Guarantors’ List 
for Washington Opera 


WASHINGTON, March _ 5.— Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, and 
Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, are among the guarantors for 
the performances of the Washington 
Opera Company here, Edouard Albion, 
director. A number of National Capital 
music-lovers and patrons are supporting 
the company, whose next production wil! 
be “Carmen” on March 10. Other operas 


will follow during the spring. 
A. T. MARKS. 





Suggest East Side Location for New 
York Music Center 


Because of the continued opposition to 
the building of the Music and Art Center 
at the south end of Central Park, New 
York, an alternative site, near the Fifty- 
ninth Street Plaza of the Queensborough 
Bridge, has been suggested to the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment by the 
Parks and Playgrounds Association 
Park lovers and civic organizations op- 
posed the plan to use park property for 
the Music Center, but are said to favo! 
the new site. The matter is being 
brought before the board at the reques' 
of Acting Mayor Murray Hulbert, who 
last January, adjourned the hearing:, 
after requesting the opponents of th» 
Central Park site to find another loca- 
tion. 





Moving Picture Operators Ask Repeal of 
Admission Tax 


WASHINGTON, March 5.—Senator Ma; 
nus Johnson of Minnesota has present: 
in the Senate a petition from the Motio" 
Picture Machine Operators’ Union ©! 
New Haven, Conn., urging that Congre:s 
repeal all admission taxes. The petiti 
has been referred to the Senate Commi 
tee on Finance. A. T. MARKS. 
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Vocal Teachers! Unite and Abolish Evils 
N ow Disrupting Art, Urges Witherspoon 
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BY HE RBERT 
WITHERSPOON 


HAVE noted with much 
interest the numerous 
articles in the various 
musical papers about 
the art and teaching of 
the art of singing. 

They all denote a certain kind of 
mental development, whether it is 
a mere groping for the truth, or 
definite statements endeavoring to 
embody definite principles. They 
also show the effect of the spirit of 
the times, the unrest and uncer- 
tainty of modern life, and yet withal 
attempting such definite statements 
and proclaiming such definite atti- 
tudes to their subjects that it is easy 
to classify them into separate phases 
of development. It would seem that 
the teachers of singing are rapidly 
approaching a condition of mind 
which will lead them to some definite 
standard upon which the work of the 
future may be built. They are in 
reality following the procedure of 
the other professions which are now 
standardized, as a result of research, 
discussion and conclusion. 

It is also worthy of note that the 
teaching of music is one of the few re- 
maining professions lacking a definite 
standard upon which it could rest with 
safety to itself and to humanity. 

It is because this fact is self-evident 
that the writer is urged to present the 
following article, for what it is worth 
and with the humbleness which attends 
an open mind. Also, he notes with well- 
founded alarm the continued efforts on 
the part of various governmental bodies 
to compel the adoption of some system 
. licensing music teachers. We have 
had repeated warnings in this matter, 
and we have in one instance warded off 
further action by a practical promise 
that at least some of us would endeavor 
to provide from within the profession 
some basis or standard, both of ethics 
and knowledge, which would at the 
proper time admit of acceptance by the 
profession at large and serve as a basis 
for examination. Certainly we should 
at all costs fight to the bitter end against 
any other method of procedure. 


Classes 

















The Three 
F we take a general view of the books 
and articles on singing, voice produc- 

tion, tone production, etc., we can divide 

them into three classes. 

1. The so-called Scientific Method, 
dealing more or less with local effort 
and action, rarely with general law, 
used or practised by throat doctors 
who have become teachers of sing- 
ing and by others who are urged by 
their mental attitude toward specific 
and separate acts. 
These teachers, most of whom have 

had no real experience as singers, either 

teach local control for each and every 
vocal and bodily organ which is con- 
erned with the singing act, or they 
adopt the control of a few of the organs 
which they deem of especial importance. 

2. The Empirical Method, dealing 
with suggestion, imitation, imagina- 
tion, relaxation, hearing, combina- 
tion, anything which the teacher 
himself has experienced in his own 
career or which he has learned from 
such a teacher. 

3. This we would have to call the 
“Musical, Interpretative or No- 
Method” procedure. It denies the 
need of science and also denies the 
need of exercises of any kind, but 
proclaims the principle that a singer 
simply should learn through expres- 
sion, singing plenty of good music, 
beginning with the easiest music and 
finishing with the most difficult. 
“Five-finger exercise,” scales, etc., 
are debarred by this method, or at 
least are purely perfunctory in their 
use. 

It will be that the first 
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Distinguished Basso and Teacher, 


two methods can be and are often com- 
bined, whereas the third stands alone. 

That is to say, a teacher may proclaim 
himself a_ scientific teacher, teaching 
local control, yet he may resort to em- 
piricism at times. 

He may teach the pupil, for instance, 
to raise the palate, lower the larynx, 
and at the same time work upon the 
imagination of the pupil to color the 
tone, to think O while singing AH, etc. 

Also, the Empirical teacher may re- 
sort to certain positions of the lips, 
tongue, etc., on occasion, but the basis 
of his work is along the lines given 
above. 

The ““No-Method” teacher, on the other 
hand, uses no local action, nor empirical 
suggestion for tone per se, but makes 
the music his medium. Perhaps a better 
name for this method of procedure would 
be the purely psychological. It is pure- 
ly general, never particular. It is the 
method of procedure of accompanists 
who become vocal! teachers. 
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These are arbitrary divisions adopted 
or suggested for convenience in dis- 
cussing our subject. 

A Maze of 


T is interesting to observe for a 

moment the collection of ideas, prin- 
ciples, statements of fact, etc., which the 
writer has made during the past thirty 
years of study and experience, which 
ideas, etc., have emanated from various 
teachers, pupils and studios the world 
over. 

The resulting confusion, uncertainty, 
falseness, is amazing, would be comic if 
it were not tragic, and it all shows the 
absolute necessity of a “get-together- 
spirit” on the part of the teachers of 
singing, so that out of this maze of 
truth and ignorance we may find the 
real natural laws governing the human 
voice, which laws may be finaily truth- 
fully and simply embodied in standard 
form, just as other professions have 
rested their beliefs upon a few necessary 


Truth and Ignorance 
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facts upon which all their activity and 
practice depend. 

Let me say here that this standard 
not only would not destroy individuality 
or independence any more than laws 
governing our great nation destroy in- 
dependence and individuality. In union 
there is strength, and all knowledge 
worth while leads to union of thought 
and action. If we improve knowledge, 
we improve the strength of those who 
subscribe to that knowledge by gaining 
it. 

I gave to my old friend, W. J. Hender- 
son, critic of the Herald, sometime ago 
a list of fads and fancies of teachers of 
singing, part of which he embodied in 
an article in his paper. Naturally, it 
had to be brief. Here I can give more of 
this astounding collection. 

All of these fads, tricks, etc., are true 
and have been or are now taught. It 
is also only fair to insist upon the fact 
that many or most of the teachers using 
these “aids to teaching” are honest men 
or women, doing the best they can and 
acting according to their own lights 
or according to what they have learned 
from others. 

It is a warning to us all that truth is 
stranger than fiction, and that ignorance 
or mistaken knowledge is more difficult 
to conquer in the minds and hands of 
honest people than all the rogues or 
charlatans in the world. 


Flitting from Studio to Studio 


O save space and time, and to make 

the object lesson as vivid as possible, 
let us assume that John Smith makes 
a tour of the world of vocal studios, here 
and abroad, and then sums up somewhat 
in the following fashion the memories 
of his experiences. 

Let us also preface our findings by 
urging the truth that all procedure used 
in the studio, all knowledge imparted 
in the studio, are public property. They 
are sold to the pupil for a certain fee, 
they are open to all for approval or 
criticism, and no teacher has a right to 
resent this fact. There are no “secrets.” 
Anybody can find out exactly how any 
teacher works with a little expense of 
time and money and inquiry. 

John Smith does not know how to 
sing, but he wants to learn how. He has 
no real tone, no freedom, no comfort in 
singing, no breath, no legato, no good 
high tones, etc. 

He goes from teacher to teacher in his 
search after the truth, and this is what 
he, in his own individual experience, 
finds: 

One teacher tells him to breathe with 
the abdomen, another with the di- 
aphragm, another with the ribs, another 
with the back, another with his legs, 
another “as deep as possible,” another 
“all the way round and all the way 
down,” another with the fixed high chest, 
another “‘by pulling in the abdomen,” 
another by pushing out the abdomen, 
another aids the breathing with gestures, 
another says “breathe naturally,” an- 
other “there is no such thing as breath 
for the singer,” another “if you sing 
correctly you will breathe correctly.” 

John begins to be a little uncertain 
about the breath of the singer. One tells 
him to breathe through the nose, an- 
other through the mouth, another 
through both nose and mouth together— 
one says “noiselessly,” another pays no 
attention to the noise made by inhaling. 

One massages the abdomen to get re- 
laxation, another puts books upon the 
chest while John lies on the floor, an- 
other has him pull up on the end of a 
table, another has him push down on 
the table. One has him take the breath 
slowly, another rapidly. One tells him 
to exhale or sing by “pushing out,” an- 
other by “pulling in,” one by letting the 
ribs fall, another by holding the ribs, 
another by a general collapse of the 
whole “breath box,” another “naturally.” 
Another, to pull in the abdomen, push 
out the solar plexus, push out the back, 
hold the ribs, keep the chest high, etc. 


sewildering the Pupil 


OHN’S mental condition is now some- 

what complex. 

He begins to make tone or to sing. 
One teacher tells him to raise the larynx, 
another to lower it, another to push it 
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He relates in his autobiography how, 
having completed the score, he went up 
from Fontainebleau to Paris to call upon 
his publisher, and chancing to visit the 
Conservatoire, was astonished to receive 
from Réty, general secretary of the fa- 
mous school, a decoration. Fortune fol- 
lowed him further. A few moments 
later, encountering on the boulevard M. 
Halanzier, the then director of the Grand 
Opéra, he was invited to play over the 
manuscript of “Le Roi.” The audition 
took five hours; Massenet was exhausted, 
Louis Gallet (the librettist) was excited, 
Halanzier was impressed. The work was 
produced at the Opéra—it was Masse- 
net’s first entry to that celebrated stage 
—with a splendor undreamed of up to 
that time. The main réles were en- 
trusted to Josephine de Reszke (sister of 
the great brothers de Reszke), Lasalle 
and Salamon. “The occasion,” writes 
the composer, “was a glorious event in 
my life.” 

That was on April 27, 1877, and dur- 
ing the same year “Le Roi” had thirty 
representations on the stage of the 
Opéra. Later it was produced in sev- 
eral cities of Italy and Germany, and in 
London, and was successfully revived in 
Paris two years after its premiére. 

Its success is readily understandable. 
“Le Roi de Lahore” is grand opera in 
the grand manner, in the style made fa- 
mous and fashionable by the pompous 
Meyerbeer. It is essentially opera of 
the old school—imposing, laden with 
colorful detail, constantly melodious, 
rich in choruses, with a ballet episode of 
the utmost splendor. The plot is simi- 
larly operatic in character and treat- 
ment, is indeed ideal for a work of this 
school. 


Based on Hindu Epic 


The libretto is based on a tale adapted 
from the renowned Hindu epic “Maha- 
bharata.” The scene is laid in India, dur- 
ing the period of the Mohametan inva- 
sion. Sitd, priestess of the temple of 
Indra, is secretly beloved by the reign- 
ing monarch of Lahore, Alim. Scindia, 
prime minister and cousin of the king, 
is also enamored of the priestess, and 
begs the high priest Timour to release 
Sita from her vow of celibacy. Timour 
indignantly refuses, and Scindia (the 
villain of the piece) accuses the priestess 
of meeting a lover clandestinely. Sitd 
admits the charge, but pleads that, al- 
though her unknown wooer has ad- 
dressed words of love to her, no caresses 
have passed between them; they have 
never even touched hands. Denounced 
by the high priest and assemblage, Sita 
is about to be condemned to death, when 
Alim suddenly enters through a secret 
door, and announces that he is her 
mysterious lover. To atone for his sin, 
the king leads an army against the in- 
vading Mohametans. Scindia is furious 
over the turn affairs have taken, and 
vows to revenge himself upon the king 
and win Sitdé for himself. 

The second act is laid at Alim’s camp 
in the desert. Sitdé and Khaled (confi- 
dant of the king) exchange dark fore- 
bodings, which are swiftly realized when 
Alim’s army, defeated and broken, re- 
turns from battle. The king himself, fa- 
tally wounded by the treacherous Scindia, 
staggers upon the scene. Meanwhile, 
Scindia has won over the military to his 
cause, and Alim finds himself shorn of 
crown and kingdom. Alim dies, and the 
army files off to Lahore, bearing away 
Sita, the motive and reward of Scindia’s 
treason. 

In the third act we are transported to 
the Paradise of the god Indra, on Mount 
Merou. Here dwells the godhead, with 
the lesser deities and the souls of the 
faithful and good. Dances by the lovely 
Apsaras, houris of the heavenly regions; 
music from the flute of the god Nareda; 
general rejoicing among the blessed and 
chanting by celestial choirs. Alim, the 
latest arrival, is questioned by Jndra, 
and sadly confesses that his love for 
Sité leaves him no peace, even in these 
regions of light. Indra is moved and 
permits the king to resume his earthly 
form and seek out Sitd, on the condition 
that when Sité dies, Alim too must share 
her end. 

Act four brings Scindia, newly 
crowned and radiant, face to face with 
the returned Alim, who is now clad as a 
beggar. Alim announces himself the 
king, but is mocked as a madman. 





© Mishkin 


Leading Male Singers in Metropolitan Production of “Roi de Lahore”: Left, Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi as “Alim, King of Lahore”; Right, Giuseppe de Luca as “Scindia” 


Timour, the high priest, believes the king 
to be divinely inspired, and disobeys 
Scindia’s order to execute him, instead 
allowing him to escape. Act five (which 
in the Metropolitan production is joined 
to the fourth act in the form of a scene) 
passes in the temple, the scene of act one. 
Sitd is discovered there. She resolves to 
die by her own hand rather than wed 
Scindia. Alim comes upon the scene, 

















Delia Reinhardt, Who Sang Role of the 


Heroine, “Sita,” in “Roi de Lahore” 


and the lovers unite in an ecstacy of hap- 
piness. But now their joy is interrupted 
by the appearance of Scindia and his 
soldiers. He is furious on finding the 
lovers together, and bids his men seize 
the king. Sitd stabs herself, and the 
lovers expire in each other’s arms, while 
Scindia, stricken with last-minute re- 
morse and fear, confesses his guilt. A 
concluding tableau shows Alim and Sita, 
radiating celestial light, in Paradise, 
while an invisible choir chants its song. 


The Music of “Le Roi” 


Such is the colorful setting and the 
story of Massenet’s third opera, his first 
big effort for the stage. He has been en- 
tirely successful in what he set out to 
do, namely, to construct a sumptuous and 
spectacular work in the reigning style, to 
write fluent melody, choruses of impos- 
ing power and sonority, to achieve or- 
chestral effects rich and delicate by turn. 
Of authentic Eastern color, of convinc- 
ing oriental atmosphere, there is scarcely 
a suggestion. Here and there a phrase 
deftly turned faintly savors of the East, 
but the meat and marrow of the lengthy 
score is a mixture of the conventional 
French and Italian styles. The work- 
manship is excellent of its kind; neat, 
polished, with well-fitting joints. But of 
imagination there is very little indeed, 
and of real emotion only an occasional 
flash. It is all of the stage stagey: the 
choral episodes, the martial flourishes, 
the procession of coronation, the love 
episodes. Here and there beauty lays 


its hand for a moment upon the score, 
as in the duet between Sitdéd and Khaled 
in the camp, in Scindia’s well-known 
aria, “Promesse de mon avenir,” and in 
some of the music allotted to the tenor, 
Alim. In general, however, the score is 
innocuous, pleasant to listen to, but never 
stirring. 


A Magnificent Production 


The production was the last word in 
magnificence. With a cast of principals 
consistently equal to the dramatic and 
musical demands made by the authors, 
and with a superb new scenic investiture 
from the brushes of Boris Anisfeld, the 
representation was one calculated to stir 
and delight the auditor. 

Giacomo Lauri-Volpi was the young 
and ardent King Alim, a part which he 
enacted with brilliant success. His ring- 
ing high notes, clear and true to pitch, 
his general vocal freshness, and his con- 
ception of the réle excited fervent en- 
thusiasm. His fourth-act aria “O Sita 
bien-aimée,” was a notable piece of sing- 
ing, full of freshness and power. Mr. 
De Luca was no less admirable as Scin- 
dia. He is a master of bel canto—one 
of the few real masters of the grand 
style—and he sings with an art, a re- 
straint and a tonal beauty that are a 
pure joy. His singing of “Promesse de 
mon avenir” was a masterpiece, and was 
deservedly given great applause by the 
audience. Delia Reinhardt’s Sitd was a 
convincing portrait of a rather colorless 
réle. She acted simply, with taste, and 
sang capitally throughout. Leon Ro- 
thier’s Timour was at all points worthy 
of this fine artist, and his French dic- 
tion was, of course, a joy. Merle Alcock 
had all too little to do as Khaled; that 
little she did with distinction. Her con- 
tralto voice sounded delightful in the 
duet with Sitd, and in genera) she was a 
valuable addition to the ensemble. Mr. 
Mardones was impressive as Jndra. He 
has no acting to do, and not much to 
sing; his pure, resonant voice, however, 
imbued his brief lines with genuine 
beauty. 

The conductor, Louis Hasselmans, con- 
trolled his many forces with a firm hand, 
and in general gave an excellent inter- 
pretation of the score. In view of the 
opera’s length, it was a wise plan to 
eliminate the overture. 


Vivid Scenery by Anisfeld 


In a sense, the real star of the pro- 
duction was the gifted Russian painter, 
Boris Anisfeld, who in one of the in- 
tervals was called before the curtain. 
The scenes he devised for “Le Roi” are 
unforgettable in their wealth of color, 
their daring, their brilliant fantasy. 
Crimson, mauve, orange, cadmium, co- 
balt, gold and vivid green cross and clash 
in glorious dissonance in these scenes. 
Some of them are more or less expres- 
sionistic in conception. Thus, the sky 
which arched over the ruby tents in 
Alim’s camp was a billowing sea of or- 
ange waves, that darkened and took on 
ominous ruddy tints with the approach 
of night and storm. The scene in front 
of Indra’s Temple was a most striking 


arrangement of purplish pillars, scar 
and gold-encrusted lemon hues. Indr ’s 
Paradise was a stunning fantasy 4 
blues, ranging from deepest ultramar +. 
to a faint-colored ash. Strange vege 4. 
tion—white, blue, green—bedecks : 
Eastern paradise, and at the back, bef: -. 
sharp-peaked turquoise mountains, s :s 
Indra in state, radiating beams of golc 
light and surrounded by gorgeously c) id 
lesser gods. 

It was in this scene that the bal). 
led by the admirable Rosina Galli aq 
Giuseppe Bonfiglio, achieved a grit 
triumph. Most intricate mazes they 
threaded with assurance and gra... 
mingling the luminous tints of their 
robes in a pattern of dazzling sheen and 
complexity. The ballet music is con- 
ventional enough, calculated to soot} 
the jaded and give opportunity for a4 
brilliant spectacle. But assuredly, not 
even Massenet nor his librettist, Gallct. 
ever dreamed of a setting as remarkab|e 
and daring, as opulent, as sumptuous 
this one seen at the Metropolitan. It 
assuredly the ultimate in magnificence 

Mr. Von Wymetal, the stage director, 
accomplished his difficult task with com- 
plete success. The mass movements were 
capitally devised and executed. Similar 
praise should go to the chorus master, 
Giulio Setti, and to the technical director, 
Edward Siedle, for their contributions 
to the production. Taken all in all, it is 
more than likely that Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
has resurrected in “Le Roi de Lahore” a 
work that will prove a popular - 4 ee 


e 
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Mme. Claussen Returns 


Julia Claussen effected her re-entry 
into the company as Dalila in Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila” on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 27, with Giovanni Marti- 
nelli singing the réle of Samson. Mme. 
Claussen made a regal Dalila and acted 
with finesse. Her singing was of ex- 
ceedingly fine quality in every way and 
she was the recipient of much well- 
merited applause. The “Amour, Viens 
Aider!” was a particularly admirable 
piece of dramatic singing. 

Mr. Martinelli repeated his familiar 
and excellent characterization of Samson, 
and the first act was interrupted after 
“Tsrael, romps la chaine!” The other 
réles wereassumed by Leon Rothier, 
who was a sonorous and dignified Old 
Hebrew; Guiseppe de Luca as the High 
Priest; Paolo Ananian as Abimelech, and 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Pietro Audisio and 
Vincenzo Reschiglian in the minor parts. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted. J. A. H. 


Alda’s Farewell in “Bohéme” 


Frances Alda made her last appear- 
ance of the season as Mimi, in “La 
Bohéme,” on Monday evening, and Louise 
Hunter, American soprano, was heard 
as Musetta. The performance, _al- 
though familiar in interpretation and 
characterization, was a gala one. Mme. 
Alda was in excellent voice and sang 
with spirit and finesse. She lent to the 
production the glamor and the pathos 
which is the Quartier Latin. 

Miss Hunter was vivacious and charm- 
ing and delighted the audience with her 
clear, true voice and her vivid person- 
ality. In this, the fifth “Bohéme” of the 
year, Beniamino Gigli was again an at- 
tractive Rodolfo. He gave an even more 
effective performance, vocally and dra- 
matically, than he has before. Antonio 
Scotti was the Marcello, Paolo Ananian, 
Benoit, and Adamo Didur, Colline. The 
other members of the cast were Millo 
Picco, Pietro Audisio, Pompilio Mala 
testa and Vincenzo Reschiglian. Gennar‘ 
Papi conducted with an appreciation fo! 
the spirit of the opera. H. M. 


A Notable “Siegfried” Performance 


It appears on the surface that it 1: 
Mr. Gatti’s intention to develop, step by 
step, a “Ring” cycle which will set a new 
standard for superlative worth. The 
“Walkiire” presentation has exceeded th: 
expectations of the most ardent Wag- 
nerians—if the second act can be pr 
duced more becomingly as regards cast 
direction and scenic excellence, we woul 
like to know it. And now the newes' 
Wagner restoration, “Siegfried,” burst 
upon us like a glorious sunrise. 

The second performance Thursday 
evening proved as sparkling as the “re 
vival.” Due to the sudden departure 0 
Barbara Kemp, the réle of Briinnhild: 
was in the keeping of the ever-capable 
Florence Easton. In all respects Mme 
Easton provided an excellent impersona 
tion. Bohnen’s Wanderer. George Mea 
der’s Mime, Karin Branzell (the impor 
tant discovery of Mr. Gatti) and her 
Erda, Charlotte Ryan’s Voice of the 
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1, Enrico Caruso, from a Photograph Taken Soon After His Début in New York in 1903; 2, Lillian Nordica as “Aida”; 3, 
He Led the New York Philharmonic from 1891 Until His Death in 1898; 4, Jean de Reszke as the Elder “Siegfried”; 5, Milka Ternina, 


Came to the Metropolitan in 1885. 
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GREAT ONES OF SONG WHO MADE THE FAME OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
Anton Seidl, Celebrated Wagnerian Conductor, Who 


1 and 5, by A. Dupont; 7, 9 and 10 from Krehbiel’s ‘‘Chapters of Opera,’’ by Courtesy of Henry Holt € Oo, 


the First “Tosca” in America; 6, the Metropolitan Opera House; 7, Emma Eames. Another Great “Tosca” of Yesterday; 8, Edouard de Reszke as “Hagen” in “Gétterdim- 


merung”’; 9, Nellie Melba as “Marguerite” in 





interest back- 
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yy Af stage at the Metro- 





y politan does not by any 
OP means rest in_ the 
(—S-) singers to the absolute 
exclusion of everyone 
else concerned. The man behind the 
operatic guns, though he does not 
bear such a spectacular part as those 
vho strut and fret their hour upon 
the stage and then are heard no 
lore, is the one who really holds the 
estinies of the entire house in his 
ands. 
Considering what a very unstable in- 
titution grand opera is declared to be 
n this country, the Metropolitan, now 


n its forty-first season, has had com- 
aratively few men at its head. Cer- 











tainly no other operatic organization or 
opera house in America can boast of so 
few. Let us see how many they were 
and what manner of men. 

The house was opened under the direc- 
tion of Henry E. Abbey, and although it 
was a success artistically, the financial 
losses were enormous, aggregating, it is 
said, more than $600,000 for the single 
season. In the circumstances, it was not 
unreasonable to suppose that Mr. Abbey 
would not be retained for another season. 
There were negotiations between him and 
the directors and propositions from each 
side, but nothing came of them. It 
seemed for a while as though Ernest Gye, 
who had been giving opera at Covent 
Garden, London, would fall heir to the 
position, but there were numerous rea- 
sons why he was not engaged, not the 
least of which, so rumor had it, was the 
fact that the directors feared he might 
attempt to exploit his wife, Emma 


Albani, at the expense of Christine Nils- 
son. Accordingly, the spring and sum- 
mer dragged on and no director was 
engaged. 

Finally, when it seemed likely that the 
new opera house would remain dark dur- 
ing its second year, Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch, who had been identified with 
things musical in New York for more 
than a decade, made a proposal to the 
directors to give opera in German under 
his management. His proposition was 
accepted, and under his management 
New York heard the first performances 
of several operatic works which have 
been mainstays of the répertoire ever 
since. 

In our first excursion through the 
stage-door, last week, we saw how Dr. 
Damrosch’s career was cut short by 
death three months after he had opened 
his season. Again turmoil was rampant 
for a while, a fact attributed to the de- 


“Faust”; 10, Pol Plangon, One of the Most Notable Impersonators of “Mephistopheles,” and, 11, Emma Calvé as “Carmen” 


sire of Anton Schott, dramatic tenor of 
the company, to become manager. Mr. 
Schott’s propositions were couched in 
terms which were far from agreeable 
to the board of directors, and _ they 
promptly put in charge Edmund C. Stan- 
ton, who had been secretary of the board 
of directors, with Walter Damrosch as 
his assistant. 


Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau 


Mr. Stanton remained director until 
the season of 1891-1892, when Henry E. 
Abbey, in partnership with Maurice 
Grau and with John B. Schoeffel of Bos- 
ton as silent partner, undertook the man- 
agement. Mr. Abbey died in 1894, but 
the organization continued to be in force 
until 1898, when Maurice Grau took over 
the management, holding the reins untii 
1903. He was succeeded by Heinrich 
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Conried, who remained manager until 
1908, when he was taken seriously ill. 
He died in Meran, Austria, on April 27, 
1909. 

The season of 1908-1909 was under 
the joint management of Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza and Andreas Dippel. The fol- 
lowing year Mr. Gatti-Casazza was gen- 
eral manager and Mr. Dippel adminis- 
trative director. The year after that Mr. 
Dippel resigned to become director of 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Company and 
Mr. Gatti-Casazzaja&sumed the reins of 
management, which: he still holds. 


The Coming of Seidl 


_ Of all the conductors who have ever 
wielded a baton in the Metropolitan it 
is improbable that any have left such an 
impress on the memory of opera lovers 
as Anton Seidl. Besides having been a 
graduate of one of the great German 
conservatories, he had had the extraor- 
dinary advantage of being Wagner’s sec- 
retary and living in his home for seven 
years, from 1872 to 1879, which period 
included the first Bayreuth Festival. He 
was, on Wagner’s recommendation, ap- 
pointed associate conductor at Leipzig 
and later at Bremen. He resigned the 
Bremen post to come to the Metropolitan 
in 1885, when thirty-five years old. 

Naturally «with such a _ background, 
Seidl’s assistance in giving the early per- 
formances of the Wagner music-dramas 
was stupendous, for he had the tradition 
from the master direct. 

Seidl was very taciturn, and, although 
a man of tremendously broad culture, 
was very retiring about it. It was said 
that he “could hold his tongue in seven 
languages.” He remained at the Metro- 
politan until the reaction to Italian opera 
In 1891, when he became conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic and held 
the position until his sudden death from 
ptomaine poisoning in March, 1898. 

In the eyes, also the ears, of most 
opera-goers, the decade from 1890 to 
1900 was the golden age of opera in 
America. It is true that Caruso had not 
yet dawned upon. America by the end of 
this period. Some of the great lights 
of the German period had not yet ceased 
to shine, and it would be difficult to con- 
ceive of any galaxy of artists which 
could equal those who held the boards 
during that decade. Perhaps, could we 
view them from the standpoint of nearly 
twenty-five years further in advance, we 
should find their acting stereotyped, their 
costumes inaccurate, but are there any 
singers of the present day who have 
their golden throats? 


Golden Age Begins 


With the advent of Abbey, Schoeffel 
and Grau came Emma Eames, Lillian 
Nordica and the de Reszké brothers. The 
two American sopranos were to remain 
in the company for the best part of 
twenty years, and they both left vacan- 
cies that have not yet been filled. 

Mme. Eames, the daughter of Ameri- 
can parents, was born in Shanghai. She 
made a successful début as Juliette in 
Paris in 1889 and came to this country 
via Covent Garden. Her beauty and 
high-bred carriage were assets equal al- 
most to that of her beautiful voice, which 
had a unique quality quite unlike any 
singer of her time or since. Mme. 
Eames, during her student days or there- 
abouts, married a young American 
painter, Julian Story. 

Mme. Eames made her Metropolitan 
début as Juliette and won an immediate 
success. Her répertoire, never very 
large, was exceedingly small at the time, 
and beyond Juliette, Marguerite and 
Santuzza she sang very few réles at first. 
She capitalized her personal appearance 
and often sacrificed accuracy of costume 
to what was becoming, singing Santuzza 
in an accordeon-pleated skirt and Elsa 
with a waist-line more of the period of 
1890 than of the medieval time. In both 
singing. and acting she was chilly and 
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Photos, except Mr. Gatti’s, from Krehbiel’s ‘‘Chap- 
ters of Opera,’’ by Courtesy of Henry Holt & Co. 
Managers of the Metropolitan Opera: 1, 

Henry E. Abbey; 2, Edmund Stanton; 3, 

Maurice Grau; 4, Heinrich Conried, and 

5, the Present General Manager, Giulio 

Gatti-Casazza 
remote, and, even on the stage, resented 
anything like familiarity. 

On one occasion, in the duet “Eter- 
nelle!” in “Faust,” the Faust of the oc- 
casion tenderly drew her head down upon 
his shoulder during the first word. Re- 
leasing his hand, Mme. Eames raised her 
head. Her down-East aristocratic an- 
cestors were too strong for the situation. 
It was said that when she sang Aida 
that one could skate on the Nile and 
that her interpretation of Schubert’s 
“Who is Sylvia?” led the listener to sup- 
pose that Sylvia was not upon her visit- 
ing list! Most of these tales were 
trumped up. Mme. Eames was not a 
great actress nor did she apparently 
wish to be one, but her Tosca, which role 
she inherited from Ternina, was a mag- 
nificent piece of work, and no one before 
or since has looked the part as she did. 
She retired permanently from the stage 
after a performance of this opera in 
February, 1909, while still in the pleni- 
tude of her ability, so that no one was 
ever able to say that he had heard her 
when she was at less than her greatest. 
Mme. Eames, now the wife of Emilio de 
Gogorza, has recently taken up residence 
in France with her husband. 


Nordica’s Career 


Lillian Nordica had sung for a number 
of years before she came to the Metro- 
politan, having made her début abroad 
in 1879, and having appeared at the 
Academy of Music under Mapleson in 
1883. She was a big-souled woman who 
endeared everyone who was brought into 
contact with her, but she made the mis- 
take of not retiring while her singing 
was still fine. She was said to have been 
always a poor musician and to have had 
1000 piano rehearsals for Isolde, which 
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was, however, one of her great rdles. 
Like most things that “they” say, this 
charge of lack of musicianship was prob- 
ably unjustified, for several times in her 
career she learned réles at short notice, 
such as Valentine in “Huguenots,” which 
she memorized in a week. Once in Wash- 
ington, after years of dramatic réles, she 
substituted for Sembrich in “Traviata,” 
though she had not sung the role in ten 
years. 

Nordica had in her the blood of the old 
fighting Pilgrims. She built her career 
by hard work and maintained her posi- 
tion by the grit that contained some- 
thing of the-breaking-waves-dashed-high 
spirit. She was carefully trained by 
Cosima Wagner to sing Elsa at Bay- 
reuth in 1894, and appeared with much 
success in spite of a storm of protest 
throughout Germany over the fact that 
the part was given to an American. She 
later incurred Mme. Wagner’s displeas- 
ure by singing at the opening of the 
Prinz Regenten Theater in Munich, and 
when she visited Bayreuth later as a 
spectator her presence was ignored. 


Averts a Panic 


Her pluck and presence of mind once 
saved a situation during a matinée per- 
formance of “Gétterddmmerung” at the 
Metropolitan which might have had the 
most serious results. During the singing 
of the Immolation Scene, one of the mem- 
bers of the chorus tilted the torch he was 
carrying so that the burning fluid poured 
out onto the floor. There was a moment 
of hesitation as the blaze spread and the 
chorus made for the wings. Members of 
the audience started to their feet, but 
Nordica, in spite of her long, flowing 
robes, went calmly to the spot and quiet- 
ly stamped out the flames. It was all 
over in an instant, but a panic which 
might have resulted in the loss of the 
lives of hundreds had been averted. 

At a reception Nordica, Ternina and 
Lehmann were standing together, and to 
all three was put the question, “What 
do you do when you first go on the 
stage?” Lehmann’s reply was: “I try to 
instruct them.” Ternina’s: “I try to do 
my best” and Nordica’s: “I look for a 
sympathetic face and sing to that per- 
son.” 








No. 2 by Falk; 3 and 4 @ Dupont; 5 © Mishkin 


Nordica’s tragic death on the othe: 
side of the world from her friends and 
associates was a sad climax to a life that 
had held much storm and stress. On a 
farewell tour of the world, she was ship- 
wrecked in the Gulf of Papua in Decem- 
ber, 1913. Until the following April she 
remained at Thursday Island. suffering 
from a severe nervous breakdown. On 
April 1, 1914, against the advice of her 
physician at Thursday Island, she start- 
ed for Batavia, Java, on her way to 
Naples, where she was to have met her 
husband. At Batavia she suffered a 
relapse and contracted pneumonia, dying 
on May 10. Her friend and accompanist. 
Romaine Simmons, took her body to Eng 
land, where it was cremated. A singular 
fact is that the last resting place of the 
ashes of this great artist who endeared 
herself to such a multitude, not only by 
her art but by her personality, is un- 
known to the general public. 


The Inseparable de Reszkés 


Of the de Reszkés one speaks as ot 
the Siamese twins, so closely associated 
were their careers. Jean was the more 
prominent of the two, not only because 
he was a tenor but also because Edouard 
willingly took second place. Edouard 
was easy-going, conscientious and ver) 
jolly. He and Jean were ideal brothers 
and were unsparing in their criticism ot 
each other. Jean was always high strung 
and nervous and needed Edouard’s more 
phlegmatic temperament to push him on. 

Always careful of appearances, Jean 
never left anything to chance or to other 
people’s ideas in a scene in which he had 
to take part. He personally saw to the 
arrangement of every bit of stage-prop- 
erty with which he was concerned in a 
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At Last a Real German Opera Singer— 
Friedrich Schorr’s Inimitable Perform- 
ance of Hans Sachs—Delia Reinhardt’s 
Fainting Spell Disturbs Bodanzky, Who 
Gets an Ovation—A Peculiar Experi- 
ence at the Met.—Scurrilous Attack on 
Max Reinhardt, Morris Gest and Otto 
Kahn—Queena Mario Makes Another 
Hit—Madame Samaroff Explains— 
Will a Music Critic Give Us Another 
Musical Paper ?—Curious Opinions of 
the French with Regard to Canada— 
W. A. Brady Bites Off a Bit Larger 
Than He Can Chew—Why Fortune 
Gallo Is Happy—Robert de Bruce Takes 
Up the Cudgels for Artists Who Get No 
Recognition from the Critics—Why 
Michel Fokine Prefers American Girls 
—Where They Discovered the Prize 


Music Lover 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

At last, a real German opera singer! 

Not a vocal declaimer or an artist who 
emits a series of vocal explosions which 
remind you of your automobile when it 
has trouble, but a singer who proves that 
Wagner’s music is not only singable, but, 
in the right hands, can be made as mel- 
lifluous as anything Verdi or Puccini 
ever composed. A singer who proves to 
you that German is a singable language, 
that it is not necessarily raucous and 
harsh. 

That singer, who had already made a 
reputation here in New York when he 
was with the Wagnerian Opera Com- 
pany, is Friedrich Schorr, whom I heard 
at the matinée of the “Meistersinger” 
and was simply carried away, not only 
by his singing but by the grace, dignity, 
charm and manliness of his performance 
as Hans Sachs. 

We have heard fine representations of 
the poetic cobbler, but even those of us 
who can go back to the days of the great 
Emil Fischer must admit that Schorr 
surpasses them all. He stands alone 
supreme in his singing, in his art and 
his dramatic exposition of the réle. No 
wonder the critics were unanimous in 
their enthusiastic praise, for the Hans 
Sachs of Wagner is a poet, a dreamer of 
dreams, a man who is lovable, who con- 
ceals his heartbreak under a magna- 
nimity which appeals to you. 

_ So you see there are Germans who can 
illustrate bel canto with the best of them. 

Before I forget it, let me say that an 
American also gave an example of beau- 
tful singing. As we sat in our seats I 
heard somebody say in the early part of 
the first act: “Who is that singing?” 
They looked up their program and found 
t was George Meader, an American. 

In that performance Schiitzendorf, 
Who played the réle of Beckmesser, also 
Stood out. Unfortunately, like many an 
artist who finds that at a certain period 
he has the center of the stage, he overdid 
things which turned comedy to farce. 
‘his spoiled the picture and did not help 
the story. 

* * * 

Not enough credit was given by the 
press to Bodanzky’s conducting, which 
was masterly. Only at one time did he 
appear to lose his grasp and that was 
when Mme. Delia Reinhardt, who was 


the Eva, fainted at the end of the first 
scene of the last act. This was quickly 
covered up. Many of the audience per- 
haps thought it was part of the rdle. 

This is not the first time by any means 
that women have fainted on the stage of 
the Metropolitan. Margarete Ober, who 
sang in De Koven’s “The Canterbury 
Pilgrims” on the night of America’s en- 
trance into the war, fainted when there 
was an outburst of patriotic enthusiasm 
on the part of the audience, and the per- 
formance was interrupted by speeches, 
cheers and the national anthem. Poor 
little Mme. Ober fell flat, so did the per- 
formance. 

Years before that Mme. Emma Calvé 
had a fainting spell in the middle of 
“Carmen.” Years ago, too, I remember 
at the Academy of Music the late Clara 
Louise Kellogg was suddenly seized with 
vertigo, which quickly passed, and the 
performance was held up for only a few 
minutes. 

Apropos of Bodanzky, he had a good 
opportunity of judging the attitude of 
the audience. When he first came out. 
the applause was limited to the claque 
in the top gallery at the left side and on 
the right side in the parquet near the 
stage. But when he came forward to 
conduct the last act there was such an 
outburst of enthusiastic approval from 
the entire house that forced Bodanzky to 
rise twice from his chair and bow again 
and again. It was well deserved—be- 
sides, it gave the claque a needed rest. 


* * * 


Had a peculiar experience during the 
performance, such as I have never had 
before in all the many years that I have 
been at the Metropolitan, and I was 
there at the opening of the house. 

Toward the close of the first act a 
young couple came in. The girl was 
nicely dressed and appeared to be a lady. 
The young man with her was a lanky, 
weak-faced, pallid blond. As he sank 
into his seat, he said: “Gee! that was 
<_<? having to leave that fourth high- 

all.” 

This he followed by asking whether he 
could smoke a cigarette. He was gently 
told by the lady that this was the Metro- 
politan Opera ebae, where smoking was 
not permitted except outside in the smok- 
ing room. He accompanied the perform- 
ance by various derogatory remarks ex- 
pressive of his misery, and was informed 
by a disgusted auditor who sat in front 
of him and whose seat he was persist- 
ently kicking that he evidently was in 
the wrong place; that this was not a 
pugilistic encounter but a performance 
of Wagner’s “Meistersinger.” 

Then he asked how long the perform- 
ance would last. When his lady told him 
that she thought it would not be over 
before six o’clock, he exclaimed: “Holy 
geewillikens, I’ll never do it!” After a 
tew moments’ peace, he turned to his 
companion and said: “This is a helluva 
place to bring a man to celebrate his 
marriage engagement. Say, let’s beat 
it.” However, he was prevailed upon to 
sit still a little longer. 

The only time when he showed any 
interest was at the close of the second 
act, when all the townspeople come out, 
some of the women in their night clothes, 
and there is a free-for-all. When one 
of the men struck a night-gowned woman 
in the rear with a broom and sent her 
flying, he said: “That’s something 
like it.” 

They quit at the close of the second 
act. 

Now I mention this incident for the 
reason that this is the first time in all 
the years that I have been going to the 
Metropolitan that I saw a man under 
the influence of hootch, and yet I pre- 
sume if some foreigner had witnessed 
the scene he would have gone away with 
a totally wrong impression. 

As a matter of fact, the audience was 
absolutely intense in its rapt attention 
throughout the entire performance. 


* * * 


There is a report that the Russian 
Soviet Government, in order to make 
propaganda and do something to offset 
the general belief that it has little or no 
use for music and the arts, is about to 
engage a world-renowned Russian artist, 
now in America, for the purpose of as- 
sembling a number of artists, instru- 
mental as well as vocal, to make a tour 
of Russia, and for that purpose they are 
preparing to deposit a large sum of 
money here in gold. 


* * * 


Like thousands of others, I received a 
printed pamphlet of a very scurrilous 
nature in which an alleged American 
Protestant voices a protest against the 
defilement of true art by Roman Catholi- 
cism. 


Viafora's Pen Studies of Celebrities 


MMM UC MMe UOT TTTTUE ULLSLLLL 





The Ambassador of the Italian Government to the United States, Prince Galasio Caetani, 
Is a Music-Lover of Cultivated and Catholic Tastes. He Has Presented Orders Bestowed 
by His King Upon a Number of Celebrities Who Have Aided the Cause of Italian 


Music in the United States. 


Among Those Who Have Received the Order of San 


Maurizio e San Lazzaro Are Giulio Gatti-Casazza, General Manager of the Metro- 


politan, and Antonio Scotti 





The text starts out by stating that 
Max Reinhardt, the Austrian Jew; 
Morris Gest, the Russian Jew, and Otto 
Kahn, the German Jew, who are desig- 
nated as three alien Judas Iscariot tools 
for Jesuitical propaganda, will never be 
permitted by God to build their co- 
proposed theater in New York City, in 
which to continue their subtle work of 
luring Protestant American manhood 
into their alien Roman Catholic activi- 
ties—as evidenced through the recent 
stage production of “The Miracle” at the 
Century Theater. 

The matter has already received con- 
siderable publicity in the press. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the fact that the pam- 
phlet is more or less anonymous, though 
one of the papers stated that it had 
traced it down to a certain post office 
address. 

It is worth while calling attention to 
such an outbreak, for the reason that 
with the Ku Klux Klan and its propa- 
ganda against Catholics, Negroes and 
Jews, we are coming more and more to 
show the world that there is a spirit of 
intolerance rising in this country which 
is all the more reprehensible for the 
reason that we put into our Constitution 
that there shall be no prejudice here on 
account of race, religion or previous con- 
dition of servitude. 

One, at least, of the prominent men 
mentioned, Mr. Kahn, is not a Hebrew. 
Like many others of Hebrew origin, he 
some time ago became a Unitarian and 
has the right to be considered as such. 

* * 


When through the sudden indisposi- 
tion of Miss Bori, Queena Mario assumed 
Miss Bori’s réle in “Anima Allegra” av 
short notice, with little or no rehearsal, 
she scored a decided hit. The astonish- 
ing thing is that the following night she 
essayed the réle of Gilda in “Rigoletto” 
and displayed such brilliancy and beauty 
of voice, especially in the “Caro Nome,” 
that the audience broke out in unre- 
strained enthusiasm. It is surely a mat- 
ter of satisfaction to all those who have 
the recognition of our young artists at 
heart to see this talented young Ameri- 
can singer coming more and more to the 
front. 

* * * 

That s»vlendid artist, Mme. Olga 
Samaroff, writes me with regard to an 
address made by her at a Matinée Musi- 
cale Club luncheon in Philadelphia, 
which address I referred to recently. I 
did not agree with some of the state- 
ments that were attributed to Mme. 
Samaroff and I said I thought that 
she had somewhat underestimated the 
growth of musical knowledge and culture 
in this country, as was evidenced by her 
own ever increasing popularity and the 
enthusiasm of crowded houses which 
greeted her wherever she goes. 

Mme. Samaroff thinks that her little 
address, probably through misquotation, 
did not reach me correctly and was 
therefore doubtless misunderstood by 
others. She wants to correct this im- 
pression. What she wanted to say in 
Philadelphia was this, that the same 
spirit of commercial enterprise which is 
so largely responsible for the enormous 
power and prosperity of our country— 


Mme. Samaroff, you know, is an Ameri- 
can, for she comes from Cincinnati— 
when applied to concert life, becomes an 
unfavorable influence in musical develop- 
ment. 

“The reason for this,” writes madame, 
“lies in the fact that the professional 
manager of concerts, in order to achieve 
the avowed and perfectly legitimate ob- 
ject of making his business pay, natu- 
rally ‘gives the public what it wants.’ 
In other words, he makes inevitable con- 
cessions to existing taste regardless of 
whether that taste be highly developed 
or not. 

“The music clubs now flourishing all 
over the country, being without the 
necessity of seeking financial gain, can 
—and do—in countless communities de- 
velop the public taste for the highest in 
music by making concert-goers acquaint- 
ed with it regardless of popular demand. 

“It was certainly,’ says Mme. Sama- 
roff, “far from my thoughts to make an 
sweeping statements belittling the cul- 
ture of my country, which I realize and 
prize as much as anyone could. Nor do 
I mean to criticize the managers of con- 
certs. They are entirely within their. 
rights in considering popular demand, | 
and many of them are ne | 
carrying on single-handed the very wor 
of which I have spoken in connection 
with clubs. 

“Such managers as Mai Davis Smith 
in Buffalo, Adella Prentiss Hughes in 
Cleveland, T. Arthur Smith in Washing- 
ton and many others have been enor- 
mously vital factors in the musical de- 
velopment of their respective communi- 
ties. 

“But in countless cities and towns the 
active musical life of the place, if not 
actually controlled at present by a musi- . 
cal club or organization, can be traced 
back to one in the beginning. 

“The work of these organizations can 
hardly be overestimated. They stimulate 
and develop amateur talent. They bring 
professional artists to the town. They 
create public interest in music. 

“They exercise in our democratic land 
somewhat the functions of the princely 
and noble patrons of art in other times 
and other countries, and, after all, not . 
only in America but in all countries , 
musical development is a very irregu- 
larly distributed thing, depending large- 
ly on the personalities and forces at work 
in each individual community. That 
alone can explain why Leipzig*has long 
been a center of music while Nuremberg 
never has been since the days of Hans 
Sachs; why Weimar and Meiningen each - 
had an era of musical prestige only to 
lose it when the personalities creating it 
disappeared; why Quaker Philadelphia 
has one of the world’s greatest orches- 
tras, while Washington, the capital of 
our great country, has none. 

“It seems to me,” continues madame, 
“that these undeniable facts prove the 
enormous value of work such as is done 
by musical organizations throughout the 
country, whether they be women’s clubs 
or men’s clubs. 

“The object of my recent little address 
was to express my admiration of club 
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work done in the past and my belief in 
its great power for good in the present 
and future. No one appreciates the 
astonishing growth of culture in general 
and musical culture in particular in 
America more than I do,” she concludes. 

It is a pleasure to give madame’s very 
interesting and cleverly written com- 
munication to your readers. 

* * + 


There is a report on what appears to 
be good authority that one of our promi- 
nent music critics, whose articles have 
won him considerable credit, has made 
up his mind that what is most needed in 
this country is another musical paper. 
Consequently, with the aid of a few 
friends, he is said to be out selling stock 
in the new enterprise. 

It is my conviction, if the report is 
true, that one of the first persons he will 
appeal to will be our good friend, Otto 
H. Kahn, who no doubt will write his 
usual kindly and encouraging letter and 
subscribe for fifty or one hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of that stock, just to show 
that there is no ill feeling. 

Apropos of Kahn, one cannot help ad- 
miring the clever and also kindly manner 
in which he handled the determination of 
his youngest hopeful to break into music 
by way of jazz and the saxophone. He 
stated that while he is favorably dis- 
posed to any young man who desires to 
express such musical talent as he may 
have, at the same time, in the case of his 
own son, he desires the exhibition of that 
talent to be strictly limited to amateur 
proceedings. 

_Meantime, the young man has shown 
his sincerity as well as his ability by 
graduating as a member of the Musi- 
cians’ Union, to effect which he had not 
only to pay certain fees but to pass an 
examination before three well-known 
musicians, which he did, it appears, suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr. Kahn’s broad-minded handling of 
the situation is far more sensible and 
also practical than the attitude assumed 
by some men of position and wealth who, 
the moment they find any of their chil- 
dren displaying a desire to be a musician, 
put their foot down, and, if they are de- 
fied, turn the offspring out into a cold 
and heartless world. Sometimes the off- 
spring makes good! 

* + * 

To give you another instance how diffi- 
cult it will be to get the nations of 
the world together owing to their differ- 
ent. viewpoint of the same thing, let me 
tell. you that Pirandello, the distinguished 
Italan dramatist, who recently came 
here to see the performance of one of 
his works, while. complimenting us on 
the state of the drama here, took occa- 
sion to express his surprise that some 
persons in an American audience express 
their approval by whistling. Now, said 
he, in Italy or in France when the audi- 
ence begins to whistle, it means that 
the sooner the actors and singers get 
off the stage, the better for their health. 

Another apt illustration can be re- 
corded by the recent experience of Henri 
Letondal, writing in that excellent pub- 
lication, Comoedia. It seems that when 
Mr. Letondal recently visited Paris he 
told the good people there some plain 
truths. about their attitude to their 
French cousins in Canada, for you know, 
especially in the two cities of Montreal 
and Quebec, there is a large preponder- 
ance of people of French birth and 
descent. 

The average attitude of French people 
with regard to French Canada is that 
it is a country of snows, inhabited by 
Indians, lumbermen and wild animals, 
principally bears. When endeavors have 
been made by managers to bring over 
French artists to Canada, they have 
sometimes been met by refusal on the 
ground that they could not venture into 
the wilds of the world. One noted singer 
asked if there were any railroads in 
Camada and whether one could get any- 
thing to eat there! I recall a French 
artist who wanted to know whether it 
was dangerous to go out at night in 
Canada, lest some red Indian would carry 
her off, while still another stated her 
helief that during the depths of winter 
hears invaded many of the villages and 
ate up the little children. 

Mr. Letondal says that it is about time 
the French changed their views with 
regard to the leading cities in Canada, 
where for many years there has been 
a finely educated and cultured class. 

To illustrate the ignorance concerning 
Canadians on the part of the French, 
he tells of the amusing mistake made by 





that distinguished actress, Mlle. Cecile 
Sorel. She had been invited to an eve- 
ning party of the Society of Canadian 
Authors, and there the actress received 
the homage of several writers. One of 
them, a young poet, offered her a copy 
of his book which had just appeared. 

“Ah,” said Cecile Sorel with a smile, 
“you have had your verses translated 
into French?” 

Few people, however, know that there 
are regular dramatic and _ operatic 
seasons in Canada and that Montreal 
alone has five French theaters all giving 
meritorious performances. 

a cS 


William A. Brady is an old-time man- 
ager and producer. He has been in the 
business many years and some notable 
productions are credited to him. He has 
also given opportunity to actors and 
actresses who since have become famous. 
Many consider his greatest accomplish- 
ment the fact that he is the husband 
of that talented actress and splendid 
woman, Grace George. Finally, let us 
not forget that is also the father of 
Alice Brady, beloved by the movie fans. 

Recently Mr. Brady came prominently 
into notice by his brave attack on the 
speculator evil. He made the astounding 
statement that a few theater managers 
divide up among themselves no less a 
sum than a quarter of a million dollars 
a year, which is their share of the 
speculators’ graft. 

What, however, has brought him into 
particular notice on the part of musi- 
cians and music teachers is the state- 
ment that he made at a meeting of the 
Reliance Club at the Hotel Commodore, 
when he declared that the Metropolitan 
Opera House is ertirely alien in per- 
sonnel, methods anc organization. He 
asserted that Americans had no chance 
there, that it was not a national home 
of music, as it purported to be, and that 
the management gave no opportunity to 
young Americans seeking a _ musical 
career. 

He added to this, later, that in all 
branches of art, literature and other 
professions, foreigners are given prefer- 
ence over the native talent. 

With regard to musical conditions in 
this country and particularly with re- 
gard to the Metropolitan Opera House, 
I am afraid that this time Brady has 
bitten off a little more than he can chew. 

As was to be expected, the Metro- 
politan issued an official statement 
through Edward Ziegler, the assistant 
managing director. Mr. Ziegler said 
that the number of American artists is 
just under forty per cent of the total 
singers. The orchestra and the ad- 
ministrative staff is completely Ameri- 
can. Americans, said Mr. Ziegler, are 
given every chance. The management 
hears each season hundreds of voices 
and engages such as they believe will 
qualify later for the test of singing opera 
before the very discriminating audiences. 

While no one has contended more 
earnestly than your editor for the recog- 
nition of our own talent, he has always 
accompanied this by the declaration that 
this should be absolutely on the merits 
and not principally on account of na- 
tionality. It must be admitted Mr. Gatti 
has during his long consulship done 
much to give opportunity to Americans 
and to encourage them. 

During his managerial career here he 
has produced more operas by Americans 
than all his predecessors together. If 
some of them did not make good, that 
was not his fault. They certainly were 
given with all the splendid resources of 
the Metropolitan. 

However, I know of no more illuminat- 
ing proof of his kindly attitude to Ameri- 
cans than the course he pursued in the 
last few years with regard to Mme. 
Geraldine Farrar. In view of her long 
and splendid service at the Metropolitan, 
where for many years she was, next to 
Caruso, the greatest drawing card, he 
remained loyal to her when the receipts 
at the box office and many communica- 
tions showed that Mme. Farrar had lost 
a great deal of her populari*y as well as 
some of the power and charm of her 
voice. 

Look at the list of American tenors 
and other singers in the last few years 
and then compare that list with former 
years. 

It seems to me that it might be well 
for Mr. Gatti to have some of his aids 
draw up a detailed statement with re- 
gard to the matter, which would go far 
to meet the criticism which is generally, 
like our good friend Brady’s, founded 
on ignorance of the facts. 

There are some matters connected 
with the Metropolitan which are open to 
criticism. It is said that there is a 
certain clique of conductors which exer- 
cise a baneful influence. That may be 
or may not be. 


There are other matters, 


too, even more serious, but when it comes 
down to the broad statement that the 
Americans are not getting a show, it 
doesn’t tally with the facts. 


3 * cS 


Our good friend, Fortune Gallo, who 
hovers all over the United States all the 
way between New York and ’Frisco, so 
as to exercise a supervising and benign 
influence on his various enterprises, is 
just now in a high state of personal 
satisfaction that all is well with him. 
All would be well with him anyhow, even 
though he were dead broke, which he 
never will be. He was aptly named 
“Fortunato.” 

He is just back from Havana where 
he went to supervise the appearances of 
Eleanora Duse, of whom, you know, he 
is now the manager. All records were 
broken by her in Havana as they were 
elsewhere. She was also successful in 
New Orleans. 

As for the San Carlo companies, they 
continue their unbroken record of suc- 
cess. 

You know, he has more than one San 
Carlo company. In fact, he has two, 
and, if things will continue as they 
appear, he will have three. The special 
San Carlo Company No. 2 is headed by 
Tamaki Miura, Anna Fitziu and Colin 
O’More. It has just finished a very 
successful season in New England. Com- 
pany No. 1 began with the record- 
breaking attendance at the Century 
Opera House here in New York in the 
early part of the season. 

Apart from the fact that this enter- 
prising Italian, who is also a good 
American, by the bye, has introduced 
worthy operatic performances in many 
places they have never been heard be- 
fore, and has thus given opportunity to 
American singers and musicians of 
talent, he has to his credit the fact that 
he has always kept his engagements, 
and so has done a great deal to offset 
the terrible misery which followed the 
efforts of many operatic managers in 
times gone past who for one reason or 
another failed to make good. 

+ * ~ 


Taking up a copy of the New York 
World, I came across an article by 
Deems Taylor, its eminent musical critic, 
in which he alluded to his brother critic 
Lawrence Gilman of the Tribune as 
‘“nitid.’” This was a new one to me, 
though I have a fair vocabulary which 
covers several languages and for pur- 
poses of profanity many others, and so 
I looked up “nitid” in the dictionary 
and this is what I found: 

1. Bright; lustrous; shining. 

2. Gay; spruce; fine—said of persons. 

So if any of your readers happened 
to see that article and did not quite 
understand what particular compliment 
dear Deems wanted to play Lawrence, 
this will inform them. 

* * * 


Monsieur Michel Georges Michel, said 
to be a well-known society chronicler, 
has just aroused a storm of protest in 
operatic and stage circles in Paris. How 
did he do it? 

By stating that an opera singer doesn’t 
decide to lose her pearls until she has 
lost her voice. Whenever you read of 
a singer losing a string of pearls or 
a fur coat of fabulous value, says Michel 
Georges Michel, you may be sure that 
that singer is getting old and needs extra 
publicity. That’s just what raised the 


devil. 
eS ae 


Robert de Bruce, at one time manager 
of the Detroit Symphony, has taken up 
the cudgels for those artists who do not 
get any recognition in the press. Some 
weeks ago Mr. de Bruce announced in 
your columns that he would essay a 
new idea in concert-giving in New York. 
He announced that he would present a 
talented Croatian violinist, Zlatko Balo- 
kovic, in a series of sixteen recitals at 
the National Theater. 

The music critics for some reason did 
not attend any of the recitals. Of course, 
you may say that the critics have so 
many recitals to attend that they could 
not find time to go to the National 
Theater, as it is out of the beaten track. 

One paper, however, the New York 
Evening Post, did mention this young 
artist. It met the issue by stating that 
critics may be forgiven if they like their 
Sunday evenings to themselves and so 
only go to such concerts at that time as 
are given by well-known artists and thus 
a new arrival may easily be overlooked. 
However, the critic of the Post states 
that Mr. Balokovic plays with beauty 
of tone, faultless intonation and genuine 
musical feeling. He also said that there 
are many violinists of much ability now 
appearing in this country and Mr. 


Balokovic will soon be recognized a, 
worthy of a place among the real arti -; 

Now the critics evidently realized t) 3; 
back of this young Croatian was a n iy 
not only of enterprise but of determi. 4. 
tion when he inserted large advert) ». 
ments in the New York Times, wh } 
read: 

“It is curious that the first critics 5 
the Herald, the Tribune, the World «.4 
the American, and several other N y 
York dailies, have not been to hear aq 
great violinist who has given si) 
February 17 six recitals in New Yo k. 
Boycotting Balokovic was not the man) »; 
of London’s first critics.” Mr. de Bri ¢ 
then goes on to quote Ernest Newm.y 
and other British critics who wri ‘e 
warmly in praise of the young violini:;, 

It remains to be seen whether ¢ ¢ 
New York critics will take kindly 
Mr. de Bruce’s public announcement »{ 
their oversight. Anyway, as Mr. ie 
Bruce is to present other artists at the 
same theater, he is getting pretty good 
publicity. 

* *” * 

Michel Fokine, who is considered the 
brains of the Russian ballet, and his 
lovely and brilliant wife, Mme. Vera 
Fokina, aroused enthusiasm when they 
presented a number of ballets with sixty 
young American girls. The evening was 
said to have been one of the most artistic 
and enjoyable of its kind ever presented. 

To me the great interest of this per- 
formance lies in the fact that a little 
while ago Fokine declared that he had 
come to this country to present a ballet 
for the reason that while he could get 
beautiful and well-formed girls for such 
a purpose in any of the European coun- 
tries, even in his own Russia, he found 
the American girls had one quality which 
surpassed all the others and enabled him 
to accomplish his results in one-quarter 
the time that he could with girls of 
other nationalities, and that quality he 
declared to be—intelligence. 

The superior intelligence of the aver- 
age American, especially the second 
generation of foreign birth, has long 
been acknowledged as one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of our me- 
chanics, 

They are already beginning to worry 
about the songs that will be adopted 
at the national Democratic convention 
which is to be held in New York in June. 
What will be the tune which the march- 
ing clubs will blare out as they make 
sleep impossible? 

The erudite Evening Post wants to 
know whether, in honor of Governor 
Smith, “The Sidewalks of New York” 
will be the outstanding tune, or whether 
in honor of another distinguished appli- 
cant for the Presidency, “McAdoo-doodle- 
doo” will be the favorite. 

It seems to me by the way they are 
treating poor McAdoo that the most 
appropriate song would be Champ 
Clark’s 1912 campaign ditty, “You 
have got to quit kickin’ my houn’ dawg 
around.” 

* * a 

I have often wondered whether people 
properly appreciate the martyrdom of 
the standees at the opera and also of 
those who are in the top gallery where 
those at the sides only get a very limited 
view of the stage. Just think what it 
means to be in line perhaps an hour or 
two before the performance begins and 
then, when you have managed to get in 
with your ribs nearly dislocated, you 
stand an hour wedged in with a mass of 
humanity before the curtain goes up. 
Then you stand three hours during the 
performance, barely able to move. 

However, I think the prize music-lover 
has been discovered in the person of a 
student of Iowa University. Mr. Bashl, 
secretary of the Commercial Club of 
Warner, S. D., sends me a notice from 
the Minneapolis Journal which tells that 
the Minneapolis Symphony had on a spe- 
cial train arrived from a 2500-mile, four- 
week tour of Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska 
and Missouri, which had been most suc- 
cessful. The final concerts were given 
at Iowa University, Iowa City. 

The authorities of the University re 
ported that there was one student wh: 
could not purchase a ticket for the con 
cert, so he submitted to a blood trans 
fusion operation and was paid ten dollars 
for a pint of blood and used part of the 
money to buy two tickets for the concert 

That American boy deserves a fre¢ 
pass to every musical entertainment fo: 
the rest of his life, from the opera and 
the symphonies down, if the managers 
have any heart, says your 
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| How Music Is Subsidized by European Governments: 


“Musical America” Obtains Exclusive Report of Survey 
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kind of operas, concerts and recitals to 
be given yearly, the number of artists 
and players to be engaged, the size of the 
chorus, the numerical strength of or- 
chestras, prices for admissions, dura- 
tion of season, etc., all these things are 
set forth. The director, of course, is a 
government appointee and is on either 
the state or municipal payroll, as the 
case may be. Likewise, in these in- 
stances we find that the entire mainte- 
nance expense is borne by the governing 
body, which takes all profits and meets 
all deficiencies. 


Consuls Gather Information 


The consular bureau of the United 
States Department of State, within the 
past few months, has received from 
American consuls stationed in European 
countries comprehensive reports on the 
present status of musical subsidies there. 
These reports have been submitted at the 
specific request of the department, and 
in response to a lengthy questionnaire 
prepared by the consular bureau cover- 
ing not only present subsidy conditions, 
but a request for foreign musical lead- 
ers’ views on what the United States 
should do to obtain the best possible re- 
sults, under American conditions, in the 
operation of the subsidy plan. 

Some amusing replies were received to 
the query, and all evinced general un- 
familiarity with musical conditions in 
America. A national, government-super- 
vised conservatory of music for the 
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The questionnaire, which was suggested by a private inquiry 
from St. Louis, sought the views of European leaders on the most 
effectual subsidy plan for America, and it is interesting to note that 
in many replies the establishment of a national conservatory under 
government supervision is recommended. Another striking feature 
of the survey is the unanimity with which American jazz is con- 


| iy the accompanying article). MUSICAL AMERICA presents an 
exclusive statement on musical subsidies in Europe. 

consuls in Great Britain and on the Continent were recently re- 
quested by the Consular Bureau to return answers to a question- 
naire on the subject, and much information has been sent to Wash- 
ington, D. C. Access to the consular reports having been granted, 
it is now possible to present to readers a comprehensive summary 
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United States was favored by many of 
the European leaders as the most im- 
portant step to be taken by this country 
for the encouragement of music. 

A notable feature of the replies to the 
bureau’s questionnaire is the almost 
unanimous execration heaped upon so- 
called “American jazz music,” and our 
“popular” music finds few enthusiasts 
among the Old World artists, generally 
being consigned to the cabaret and bar- 
room. 


European Conditions Improve 


Musical conditions generally through- 
out Europe, according to the reports at 
hand, are showing a decided improve- 
ment over those which obtained imme- 
diately following the great war. The 
one exception in this musical recovery 1s 
Germany, where the status of things 
musical remains at a low ebb. This is 
accounted for by the monetary situation, 
the inability of the masses to patronize 
musical entertainment, the departure of 
many of the leading and favorite musical 
artists for more prosperous parts, and 
the forced withdrawal of practically all 
state support, or subventions, from insti- 
tutions which formerly received it. But 
even in Germany, according to the re- 
ports, there is to be noted a somewhat 
more promising prospect than obtained 
there even as recently as a year ago, and 
later reports indicate that the adoption 
of the gold mark has had a favorable 
influence. 

The following resumé of the consular 
reports will furnish a fairly accurate 
gage of present musical conditions in 
various cities and countries, as far as 
these conditions have a bearing upon sub- 
sidized musical organizations and insti- 
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tutions. In every instance the best au- 
thorities and sources of information 
accessible have been consulted by the 
American consuls, and the reports may 


be considered authoritative in all re- 
spects. 
FRANCE 
TRASBOURG: Strasbourg Theater 


and Conservatory receive a local sub- 
sidy of 987,000 francs (equivalent to 
about $50,000 United States money) 
yearly. In addition the Strasbourg Con- 
servatory is granted $2,000 yearly by the 
national government. The theater gives 
yearly about 120 operas and plays and 
the conservatory trains in voice and in- 
strumental music. The instructors in 
the conservatory and the players in the 
Municipal Orchestra are considered city 
employees and are retired on pension at 
a certain age. 

St. Etienne: The Harmonie Munici- 
pale, an amateur musical organization, 
and Le Groupement des Societies Musi- 
cales, the latter embracing eighteen dif- 
ferent musical organizations in the city, 
are both subsidized by the city, the total 
being about 16,000 francs yearly. No 
national subsidy is given. 

Marseilles: The national government 
subsidizes L’Association Artistique de 
Marseilles and the National School of 
Music. The municipality also contributes 
to the subsidy for both of these institu- 
tions, the total being somewhat over 
60,000 francs yearly. Small municipal 
subsidies are granted to musical organi- 
zations in other towns in this consular 
district, such as Digne, Carcassone, Aix- 
en-Provence, Tarascon, Montpelier, Tou- 
lon and other places. 

Nice: The Nice Opera House is grant- 
ed a subvention of $53,000 and expense 
of maintenance, bringing the total to 
about $60,000. This is all municipal aid, 
no institutions or organizations in the 
Maritime Alps receiving national or de- 
partmental help. 

Cherbourg: There are nineteen musi- 
cal organizations in this consular district 
and those getting the largest subsidies 
are the Municipal Theater (30,000 
francs), National Musical School at 
Caen (47,250 francs) and the Municipal 
Theater, Caen (30,000 francs). Also, a 
number of bands receive subsidies. Sub- 
sidies are paid partly by the national 
government and partly by the municipal- 
ity. The bands are required to give free 
service on holidays and ceremonial occa- 
sions; theaters and opera organizations 
must furnish a certain number of free 
admissions to municipal officials. The 
national government requires that dur- 
ing the six months’ theatrical season the 
performances shall embrace “lyrical 


compositions, operas, operettas and comic 
operas” and specifies duration of opera 
and concert season each year. 
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Boulogne-sur-Mer: Boulogne has a 
conservatory of music subsidized in part 
by the national and in part by the mu- 
nicipal government. This is a branch of 
the National French Conservatory in 
Paris and is under the Ministry of Beaux 
Arts in conjunction with the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. The amount of sub- 
sidy is 59,905 francs yearly, of which 
4500 francs is given by the national gov- 
ernment and the balance by the munici- 
pality. 

Havre: Eleven musical organizations 
are subsidized by municipalities in this 
consular district, including theaters. The 
Havre Municipal Theater is the largest 
beneficiary, receiving 120 francs yearly. 
An unusual provision is that the theater 
Is given a further subsidy of 3333 francs 
per month from October to March if its 
performances have been good in the pre- 
ceding months. In Rouen the Theater 
Municipal des Arts has a subsidy of 
200,000 francs yearly and five other 
musical organizations and theaters get 
smaller amounts. In Amiens the Munici- 
pal Band is subsidized at 12,000 frances 
yearly and other organizations receive 
smaller amounts. The theater buildings 
in Havre and Rouen are owned by the 
municipalities and their activities are 
directed by the city governments. 
The “International Music Competition,” 
which is to take place in Havre in 
August, 1924, is expected to attract musi- 
cians from all over the world. 

La Rochelle: The La Rochelle Theater 
receives a small subsidy from the city. 

Rochefort: Two small musical organi- 
zations in this city are granted limited 
subsidies. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


O national aid is given by England 
for the encouragement of music. In 
London and elsewhere in Great Britain 
municipal subsidies and “subscription 


[Continued on page 35] 
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Tone Color as a Factor in Making Music “Live” 


Error of the Student Is to Concentrate Too Much on Technic, a Gertrude Pepper- 


corn, English Pianist—Ravel and Debussy Require Special Tints from Perform- 
ers Musical Palette—Modern British Writers for the Piano Headed by Arnold 


Bax, Visitor Believes 
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N|REATHIN G the spirit of 
music into the lifeless 
forms of notes and bar- 
lines is one of the major 
problems of the young 
musician. After techni- 
eal control of keys or bow is learned, 
there still remains the difficulty of de- 
livering the composer’s message. 

Some of the trials which beset the per- 
former were recently discussed by an 
artist who has played with success for 
a number of years in leading cities of 
Great Britain and the Continent. Ger- 
trude Peppercorn, English pianist, who 
has recently given recitals in New York, 
is a product of the Royal Academy of 
Music in London. Mme. Peppercorn ar- 
rived in New York recently with her 
sister and brother-in-law, Lord and Lady 
Duckham, for her first extended Amer- 
ican tour. She had paid a brief visit to 
the country in 1907. 

“For the young artist it is important 
to know at what he is aiming,” says Mme. 
Peppercorn. “I have been impressed on 
hearing the remarks of students both 
here and in England with the amount 
of attention they give to the notes and 
how little to interpretation! They should, 
for instance, I think, listen to the quality 
of their tone, and try to penetrate the 
meaning of the composer. ‘Phrasing’ is 
continually causing them anxiety, where- 
as in reality it is to be found and deter- 
mined by the music itself. Let them 
strive to get the ‘feel’ of the music, and 
mechanical details will largely adjust 
themselves. 

“In my own work I lay stress upon 
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the fact that variety in tone-color is es- 
sential in capturing this message of the 
composer. Playing that is always forte 
soon loses interest. The question, of 
course, is how t* get variety. Each com- 
poser has, to some extent, his own style. 
Chopin generally requires a singing tone. 
Nevertheless in his bigger works—for in- 
stance, the Sonata in B Flat Minor—one 
cannot achieve the dramatic effects with- 
out a certain amount of what I call ‘thick- 
ness’ of tone. Yet in such cases critics 
are immediately ready to label your in- 
terpretation ‘echt Deutsch’! 

“Ravel requires a certain nebulous 
quality in playing. One gets tired of this 
kind of tone, though it is right enough 
for short pieces, as many of his are. De- 
bussy is different again, requiring a 
somewhat lighter manner, because of the 
different harmonic scheme. The sugges- 
tiveness of the style, if the performer can 
feel it, convinces him of the kind of tone 
he must use.” 


The Piano in British Music 


The modernist writers for the piano in 
many cases require a highly specialized 
technic, Mme. Peppercorn believes. The 
younger British school of composers, 
which is so active today in realms as 
varied as those of the symphony and 
the song, have made some interesting 
contributions to music for this instru- 
ment. 

“Arnold Bax, of all the school, is un- 
doubtedly the most original writer for 
the piano,” says the artist, who has given 
one of his Sonatas on her programs 
abroad. “John Ireland is also a prolific 
composer of piano works, but neither he 
nor the others can equal Bax’s wonder- 
ful facility in this form. I believe that 
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a composer in this medium must be him- 
self a performer to gain these effects.” 

Mme. Peppercorn tells about a little 
literary and musical circle that includes 
Bax and his brother Clifford, who is a 
Greek scholar and who arranged “Polly,” 
the sequel to John Gay’s “Beggar’s 
Opera,” for its successful London run. 
Her husband, Stacey Aumonier, the au- 
thor, is also a member of the little group. 
“They have an annual outing when they 
go to play cricket for about ten days,” 
she relates with a smile. “All are musi- 
cians or writers, and really they aren’t 
frightfully good players, I suspect, but 
they take along their cricket bats and in 
the evenings have terrific arguments over 
games of chess! This year the adven- 
ture has been planned a long time in ad- 
vance, and is going to take place at 
Bath.” 


Amateur Groups in London 


In London, the artist states, although 
professional performances are to some 
extent influenced by the bad economic 
situation, there is evident a very healthy 
interest in amateur groups which make 
music for the joy of it. 

“One of the difficulties one encounters 
everywhei : is lack of sufficient rehear- 
sals,” she says. “This is natural in the 
‘prom’ or popular concert, but in the reg- 
ular Sunday series it is less excusable. 
In recent seasons when I have played 
under the baton of leading London con- 
ductors, I have sometimes had to do so 
without rehearsal. One exception is the 
Brahms Concerto—there the rule seems 
to be suspended! The expense of hiring 
musicians is high, and it is difficult in 
any case to make these concerts pay. 

“On the other hand, the London Ama- 
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Gertrude Peppercorn 


teur Orchestra, organized and conducted 
by Wynne Reeves, is a good example of 
a mixed ensemble the members of which 
give their services without fee. I played 
the César Franck ‘Variations Symphon- 
iques’ with this orchestra, and was much 
pleased with its proficiency. In groups 
like this, which develop native talent and 
foster the desire for musical expression 
among the British, lies the greatest hope 
for the future.” R. M. KNERR. 


Paderewski Rests at California Ranch 

Following his recital in San Francisco 
on Feb. 29, Paderewski left for his 
ranch at Paso Robles for two weeks’ rest 
before resuming his tour, He will play 
in Medford, Ore., on March 18; in Port- 
land on March 20; Tacoma, March 22; 
Vancouver, March 24; Seattle on March 


26, and in Spokane on March 29. 
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“One of the finest musical encyclopedias.”’—Eugene Haesener, Director of Erie Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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The New Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians 


Waldo 4 Pratt 


Musical Editor of the Century Dictionary 


967 Pages 


The indispensable book of reference which should be in the possession of every true lover of music, 
All the information contained in other musical dictionaries has now 
been brought up-to-date and put into compact form by able editors and can now be obtained in one volume. 


3 Parts 


1450 articles in Part I, regarding topics and terms. 
2000 or more books in bibliography of Appendix A. 
7500 persons who lived after 1700 included in biographical section, Part II. 
1000 persons who worked prior to 1700 listed in Appendix B. 

235 places of interest or importance in musical history described in Part III. 
1000 operas and oratorios listed, with dates of first presentation, in Appendix C. 


“In an experience of over half a century the writer has never come in contact with such a complete 
work, a rich mine of information and data making it a veritable vade mecum for the student, teacher, liter- 
ary worker; and this noble volume should grace the shelves of every library in the land.” — 
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comparatively slight musical value was j; 
given with a point and style which made 
it for the moment significant. An audi- | 
ence of good size gave Mv. Gange a cor- 
| dial reception | 
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;as he is, but his lowest register is of a 
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Fraser Gange, Baritone. 
By OLIN DOWNES. 


Fraser Gange, a Scotch baritone, who. 
sang last night for the first time in New 
York, has a voice of uncommon range, 
quality and techn‘cal development. He 
is a well-rounded musician and inter-— 
preter, as he shoved in groups of 
Italian, French, German, Russian, Eng- 
lish and American songs. Upon these 


Songs he bestowed marked intelligence 
and dramatic instinct. and was always 
manly and sincere in revealirg the mes- 
sage of the composer. 

Mr. Gange calls himself a baritone, 
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rich bass quality, while he nas unusual 
control of an organ which includes the 
capacities of a baritone of high range. 
He can use lis voice—play upon his in- 
strument—in any of these registers, 
which have fiucn well worked out and 
co-ordinated. In sustained song, in 





florid music, in passages of draniatic 
declamation he gained his end. Not 
many singcrs could have turned as suc- 
cessfully from _the sombre and powerfu] 
‘Gruppe aus Tartarus’’ of Schubert to 
“Die Forelle,"’ or from «Schumann's 

Ich grolle nicht’ to the same compos- 
er’s “‘Fruehlingsnacht.”’ 

A group of songs in English by Frank 
Bridge, C. H. H. Perry, Villers Stan- 
ford, Arthur Somervell, Charles Wood, 
aughans Whliliams, Sydney Homer, 
Frederick Clay, Dr. Arne and an old! 
Highland air completed the program. In 
these performances there was admirable 
English diction, and often a song of | 











New York Times 


Fraser Gange Appears. 

The reputation that has preceded the 
barytone Fraser Gange to this country 
was not sufficient to attract a large 4u- 
dience to his ‘New York debut last night 
in Aeolian Hall, but its confirmation 
appeared to satisfy those discerning 
people who were in attendance. 

Mr. Gange is possessed of a rich voice 
of large almost bass-like proportions and 
supple use. He showed a sure sense of 
French style in his initial songs of 
Faure and Bruneau, and a clean phras- 


|eology in the Secchi and Haendel lyrics 


that immediately followed. Even more, 
intimate, however, proved his apprecia- 
tion of the German lieder, from the slow 
drama of Schubert’s “Gruppe aus dem 
Tartarus” and the tender pensiveness of 
Strauss’s “Traum durch die Daemmer- 
ung” to the glistening ‘“‘Fruehlingsnacht” 
of Schumann. 

There were shrewd touches of inter- 
pretation about Mr. Gange’s gestures, 
which contributed much appropriate at- 
mosphere to the varied program. Though 
the color effects were not startling and 
though not a single falsetto trick played 
an illicit share; the barytone made his 
effects tell by a simple and keen intelli- 
gence working through his remarkably 
virile and appealing voice. 

The second half of the program was 
consecrated to the English and Ameri- 
can schools, Outstanding were Frank 
Bridge's exciting ‘‘Isobel” and Walford 
Davies’s “When Childer Plays,’’ the lat- 
ter being added as an encore. Richard 
Hageman also accompanied songs by 
Parry and Stanford, Somervell, Wood, ; 
Vaughan Williams and Sidney Homer, 
with a final group of Frederic Clay, and 
Dr. Arne. 








New York Sun & Globe 


Fraser Gange, a2 young baritone, 
known to.-New York only through his 
reputation. in the, British Isles, gave 
his first. recital in Aeolian. Hall last 
night. The. American. verdict was 
that these echoes across the pond 
have been only too faint; ‘for. Mr. 
Gange’s performance: was.in many 
ways remarkable.. .Not only is his 
voice. exceptionally’ rich and full> of 
cc’or but he’ has the: rare:--.quality. ‘of 
making a song come‘to life through 
unconscious. dramatization. « Iie. ‘sang 
the. usual groups in:fairm French,and 
German so exccilent: that.it gave rise 
to a~rumor of .season .in a ‘Berlin 
erera company; this, however, "was 
net eonfirmed. . The. enthusiasm ofa 
small audience lost. night indicated a 
second concert where his hearers will 
be far more nimwnerous, 
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New York World 
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[Baritone Gangels 
| Big Success in His 
First Recital Here; 


By GRENA BENNETT. 
JF RASER GANGE, a Scotch pari- 

tone, made his American 
debut in Aeolian Hall last night,. 
and immediately registered one of 
the outstanding artistic successes 
of the recital season. A quiet hint 
of his successeg at home had been 
whispered hereabouts, but it did 
not, in the faintest degree, pre- 
pare last night’s audience for tie 
admirable exhibition of vocalism 
that was received with genuine 
and deserved enthusiasm. 

Mr. Gange possesses a rich and 
voluble voice whose low - notes 
enter the bass register, and 
; whose range throughout, is of 

the saine superb quality. He has... 

dramatis taste highly developed, | 
phrases with artistry and effect, ! 
' and like all British singers of his 
rank, lays stress on good diction. 

His opening group consisted of 
songs in French by Faure, Bru- 
neau and Gretchaninoff, which he 
interpreted with understanding 
of the composers’ idiom and with 
raré enunciation, and Italian 
numbers by Secchi and Handel. 
The difficult phrases in these 
two last named -were managed 
without effort and invested with 
great charm, 

Mr. Gange’s versatility did not 
stop there. His many listeners 
were equaily delighted with his 
German songs by Strauss, Schu- 
bert .and Schumann; songs: by ! 
English and American composers 
(one by Sidney Homer. who was 
an interested auditor) and-a col- 
lection of English and’ Scotch 
folk-songs. 
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New York American 


Fraser Gange’s Bow Here 
Brings Versatile Singer 


Scotch Barytone Has Powerful 
Voice With Unusual Capa- 
city of Expression 

A powerful, resonant voice and un- 
usual capacity for expression marked 
the singing of Fraser Gange, a Scotch 
barytone, who gave his first recital 
here last night in Aeolian Hall, be- 
ginning in French and Italian, with 
numbers by Faure, Bruneau, Gretchani- 
noff, Secchi and Handel. These showed | 
Mr. Gange to be a versatile artist as 
well. 

His deep notes, in which a certain 
reurhness aided his effect, proved well 
adapted to the gloomy atmosphere at 
the beginning of Gretchaninoff’s 
“Triste est le Steppe,’ while Handel’s 
“Chi seherza colle rose” brought 
smoothness and a light, graceful man- 
ner. 

In the next group Mr. Gange showed 
a thorough command of German lieder, 
faring equally well in the quiet ex- 
pressiveness of Strauss’s “Traum durch 
die Dammerung” and the declamatory 
“Gruppe aus dem Tartarus” of Schu- 
bert. Strauss’s “Ruhe, meine Seele,” 
Schubert’s “Die Forelle” and two Schu- 
mann numbers, “Ich grolle nicht” and 
“Fruhlingsnacht,” had an equally high. 
standard of performance. An encore 
from Walford Davies showed command 
of a lighter vein. 

Mr. Gange gave English composers a 
plentiful share of his program, with 
two of Frank Bridge and others by 
Parry, Stanford, Somervell, Charles 
Wood and Vaughan Williams. The 
singing of Wood’s plaintive “Over 
Here” gave another example of the 
barytone’s expressive power. 

Sidney Homer’s “The Pauper’s Drive’ 
followed, with songs by Frederie Clay, 
Arne and an old Highland air, “Turn 
ye to me,” as the last group of an un- 
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usually satisfactory recital. Richard 
Hageman’'s . accompaniment deserved 
praise. 
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New York Tribune 
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D. Appleton and Company Present an 
entirely new collection of concert 
piano compositions entitled 





CONCERT PIANO PIECES 


THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


448 Pages eo Prices 
Paper, $3.00 

Cloth, $5.00 

etcs Postpaid 


or x a2” 


Paper Bound 
Cloth Bound 


Not Sold in 
Canada 





Containing forty-four (44) of the greatest master pieces 
used by the world’s famous virtuosos in concerts 
throughout the United States and Europe. 


CONTENTS 


MOOMERY, Mowacscvcs Basso Ostinato, Op. 5, No. 5. 
Bach, J. S......060+ Toccata and Fugue (Tausig Arr.). 
Balakirew, M....... L’Alouette ( Paraphrase). 


Beethoven, L. van... Ecossaisen ( Busoni Arr.). 


m = Thirty-Two Variations. 

7 - Turkish March (Rubinstein Arr.). 
Branms, Joh... ... 0: Rhapsody, Op. 79, No. 2. 

7 Waltzes, Op. 39. 
i Magic Fire Scene (Wagner). 
Chaminade, C....... \utomne, Op. 35, No. 2. 
Chopin, Pr. ......05 Ballade, Op. 47. 

” Berceuse, Op. 57. 

: Polonaise, Op. 53. 
Granados, E........Spanish Dance. 
Feemee, 6. Pies sss The Harmonious Blacksmith. 
FIGYER, JOB. vesesas Variations in F Minor. 


Henselt, A. ........Si Oiseau j’etais, Op. 2, No. 6. 
Leschetizky, Th. .... Andante Finale de “Lucia,” Op. 13. 
Ss Sere ee Polonaise (E Major). 
, Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2. 

Rigoletto Paraphrase. 
Soirées de Vienne “Schubert.” 
MacDowell, Ed...... Hexantanz, Op. 17, No. 2. 
Mendelssohn, F..... Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14. 

‘ Variations Serieuses, Op. 54. 
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Moszkowski, M. .... Caprice Espagnole, Op. 37. 
“ Valse, Op. 34, No. I. 
Mozart, W. A...... Fantasia in C Minor. 
- Theme and Variations (Sonata No. X). 
Rachmaninoff, S. ... Prelude, Op. 23, No. 5. 
- Polichinelle. 
Rubinstein, A. ..... Kamennoi-Ostrow, Op. 10, No. 22. 
e 


Staccato Etude, Op. 23, No. 2. 
.. Caprice “Alceste” (Gluck). 
. Elfin Dance, Op. 3. 


Saint-Saéns, C. .. 
Sapellnikoff, W... 


Schubert, Fr. ...... Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 3. 

re Marche Militaire (Tausig Arr.). 
Schulz-Evler ....... Concert Arabesque “Blue Danube.”’ 
Schumann, R....... Papillons, Op. 2. 
ce! oe Paraphrase “Der Fledermaus.” 
Scriabine, A. ....... Prelude, Op. 9, No. 1. 


Sinding, Chr. ....... Marche Grotesque, Op. 32, No. 1. 
T'schaikowsky, P. ... Theme and Variations, Op. 19, No. 6. 
Wagner, R. ........ Magic Fire Scene (Brassin Arr.). 
Weber, C. M. von... Invitation to the Dance, Op. 65. 


For sale at all modern Music Shops or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 


SPECIAL NOTE—Our complete illustrated catalogue of the 
“Whole World” Music Series, containing the contents lists of each 
book, will be sent free of charge to all readers of “Musical America” 
(except Canada) on request. Professionals, students and music 
lovers will alike be interested in the artistic standard and the sub- 
stantial economic character of these unusual books. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


35-39 WEST 32nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 























| The Gentle Art of Accompanying 


Elasticity of Mind and an Understanding Soul Needed— 
Artists Deviate from Originally Planned and Rehearsed 


Interpretations 





By META SCHUMANN 
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CCOMPANYING is a sutble art, re- 

quiring discipline, subordination and 
elasticity of mind, yet demanding also 
freedom and assurance. The smallest 
nuances must be adhered to faithfully 
and correctly anticipated and simultane- 
ously an impression must be given of 
greatest freedom and self-expression. 

It would seem that a perfect ensemble 
once obtained could be endlessly repeated. 
This would be true but for the fact that 
the principal followed is a human being 
whose moods and physical condition 
prompt various deviations from origi- 
nally planned and rehearsed interpreta- 
tion. Acoustics, an unsettled mental 
state will affect tone and tempo. The 
accompanist must realize this at the first 
uttered note and govern himself accord- 
ingly, readjusting introduction, inter- 
ludes, tone volume and quality: he must 
be ever ready for the unexpected and 
quite lose sight of previously planned 
effects. 

The accompanist finds his most diffi- 
cult task in accompanying an artist 
whose musical conception varies vastly 
from his own, even though he recognizes 
it as equally good. A natural rebellion 
and irritation, a lack of spontaneous ap- 
proval and sympathy must be mastered 
and a loyal following and _ support 
achieved. It should be stated, however, 
that it is an easier task to assist a great 
artist than a lesser one. For the former, 
no matter how erratic, is always consist- 
ently and intelligently so, while the lat- 








Meta Schumann. Who Has Been Associated 
with Leading Recitalists as Accompanist 


ter, when indisposed or disturbed, is 
often unreliable. 

Accompanying, then, is a matter of 
psychology, mathematics and _ self-disci- 
pline. Besides a rhythmic sense, elas- 
ticity of mind and an understanding soul 
are needed. Intuition alone will not 
serve: keen intelligence is required. If 
accompanying is to be taught, provided 
the pupil has the natural talent, oppor- 
tunity for accompanying must be fur- 
nished, for only so can the necessary 
faculties be developed. 





Mason City Celebrates Music Week 


MASON City, Iowa, March 1.—Music 
Week was observed last week by the 
clubs and public schools. The first con- 
cert was given by the U. G. L. Club with 
a talk on opera in America and foreign 
countries, given by Mrs. James E. Blythe, 
and several musical numbers. Concerts 
were also given by the music department 
of the High School and the Matinée Mu- 
sicale Club. The club arranged a Mac- 
Dowell program, which included numbers 
given by a trio comprising Ruth Stevens, 
pianist; Mrs. H. MacMillan, violinist, 
and Elizabeth Whittlesey, ’cellist. The 
musical program of the music department 
of the Woman’s Club was postponed. The 
visit of the Denishawn Dancers was a 
leading attraction of the week. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 





Shorewood, Wis., Aims at High Place in 
Music 

MILWAUKEE, March 1.—The Lyric 
Male Chorus, conducted by Alfred Hiles 
Bergen, gave a program at the Shore- 
wood Public School before a large audi- 
ence. In this place, with only 5000 in- 
habitants, four first-class concerts have 
been given this year, all well attended. 
This is the first time the Public School 
has promoted any concerts, but a still 
larger number is expected next year 
after this year’s valuable and successful 
experience. C. O. SKINROOD, 


Kreisler Visits Wichita 


WICHITA, KAN., March 1.— Fritz 
Kreisler, violinist, played at the Craw- 
ford Theater on Feb. 23 before an audi- 


ence so large that seats had been placed 
on the stage. The Grieg Sonata in C 
Minor, Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in D and 
a brilliant array of shorter numbers 
made up a program which excited the 
utmost enthusiasm. Carl Lamson was 
the accompanist. T. L. KREBs. 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—Letters received 
from William Engel, pianist, formerly 
assistant-librarian in the music depart- 
ment of the Library of Congress, show 
that he is now on the musical staff of 
the College Montmorency, Paris. 





All the material in MusicaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY IN 
PROVIDENCE CONCERT 


‘arol Robinson Plays as Solo- 
ist with Monteux Foreces— 
Martinelli in Recital 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 1.—The con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony, the fourth 
in its series, drew a full house to In- 
fantry Hall on Feb. 26. Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in C, Charpentier’s Suite, “Im- 
pressions of Italy,” and Tchaikovsky’s 
Piano Concerto, in B Flat Minor, Op. 23, 
were the features of the fine program, 
conducted admirably by Pierre Monteux, 
and warmly applauded. Carol Robinson, 
pianist, was the soloist in the concerto, 
and her fine interpretation of the work 
created a deep impression. She was re- 
called again and again. 

Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, was enthusiastically 
greeted in recital at the Albee Theater 
on the afternoon of Feb. 24. Flora 
Greenfield, soprano, was assisting artist. 

The University Glee Club, conducted 
by Berrick Schloss, gave its second con- 
cert of the season in Memorial Hall on 
Feb. 29, with Winifred DeWitt as solo- 
ist. A capacity audience gave a warm 
welcome to the club and to the visiting 
singer, who responded to half a dozen 
recalls. Beatrice Warden was accom- 
panist for the singer, and Earl Perkins 
for the club. N. BISSELL PETTIS. 








Merle Alcock and Albert Spalding Give 
Fall River Recital 


FALL River, MAss., March 1.—Merle 
Alcock, contralto of the Metropolitan, 
and Albert Spalding, violinist, recently 
gave the third Sunday afternoon recital 
in the Women’s Club course, and were 
warmly applauded by an audience which 
filled the Empire Theater. 

L. A. WARNER. 





CHICAGO, March 1.—The Chicago 
String Quartet, in its first series of ten 
recitals, has presented American quar- 
tets by Mason and Reiser, English by 
Goossens and Speaight, French by De- 
bussy, Menu, Ravel and Franck, Italian 
by Pick-Mangiagalli and Sinigaglia and 
Russian by Glazounoff and Borodin. 
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Sokoloff Welcomed as Guest Leader in London 





a) MVEA GEIL LANL ASTIALALLAALULIL 
IKOLAI SOKOLOFF, 
conductor of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, arrived 
in New York, with 
Mrs. Sokoloff, on the 
White Star Liner Olym- 
27, after a brief visit 








nic on Feb. 
t) England to lead the London Sym- 
phony as guest for the fifth time. 
Mr. Sokoloff appeared with the Lon- 
doners in their regular series, which 


has also included concerts under 
such visitors as Serge Koussevitsky 
and Wilhelm Furtwangler. In the 
concert, given at the Queen’s Hall 
on Feb. 18, the program included 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, 
Brahms’ “Tragic” Overture, Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” Fan- 
tasy, and the finale to Wagner’s 
“Walkiire,” in which the music of 
Wotan was sung by Robert Radford. 

In the finest spirits after his sea trip, 
Mr. Sokoloff described with enthusiasm 
his reception on the other side. “The 
kindness and hospitality of everybody 
were astounding,” he said. “My stay, of 
course, was exceedingly short—the whole 
trip taking a little more than three 
weeks. In my week in London I had two 
rehearsals, so that I didn’t have much 
opportunity to ‘visit’ or to hear other 
music. In fact, there was not a great 
deal going on musically at the time. The 
British National Opera Company had 
about concluded its season at Covent 
Garden. It was a great success, I am 
told, and they plan to give another sea- 
son soon. By the way, British orchestral 
rehearsals move with considerable speed, 
as the time of the musicians is precious. 
[ should have had much longer time to 
work on a program in the United States. 

“But the enthusiasm of the auditors! 
It is a fiction that British listeners are 
cold. Can you imagine men shouting 
from their emotional reaction to a Bee- 
thoven Symphony in the United States? 


Here, in fact, audiences occasionally 
seem to consider it merely a duty to lis- 
ten to these works at all, because of their 
familiarity! One of the differences be- 
tween English and American audiences 
is that the former are remarkably 
steeped in the great standard répertoire 
—Beethoven, Brahms and the rest. They 
are so thoroughly conversant with these 
works that they know what is coming in 
the next bar. Naturally there is a keen 
interest in comparing new interpreta- 
tions with familiar readings. Differ- 
ences over tempi are quite likely to 
divide the hearers into two camps, each 
as much excited as Americans at a base- 
ball game! There is, too, great loyalty 
to masterpieces.” 

This attitude to some extent perme- 
ates musical criticism in England, and 
Mr. Sokoloff cited the comments of 
Ernest Newman of the London Sunday 
Times on his concert. Mr. Newman was 
especially enthusiastic about the Ameri- 
can conductor’s performance of the 
Brahms work, which he styled a “mas- 
terpiece of austerity and emotional 
power.” He remarked that the tempi in 
the Symphony were occasionally “rather 
slower than we are accustomed to,” but 
that this “was now and again a positive 
advantage, as it gave the big muscles of 
the music more chance to play.” Of the 
accompaniment to Mr. Radford’s singing 
of “Wotan’s Farewell,” he said that “the 
power and passion of the orchestral 
playing made us realise, with something 
of a shock, how very far from the real 
thing is the kind of orchestral tone and 
orchestral style we now get in Wag- 
nerian opera in this country.” 


Cooperative Music in England 


The musicians of Great Britain make 
up a group slightly different in tastes 
and aims from the general music-going 
public, Mr. Sokoloff observes. The pub- 
lic has only a passing interest in modern 
novelties, whereas the musicians have a 
very keen appreciation of the work of the 
younger composers. 

“I personally consider the modern 
British school one of the most vital in 
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Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, from a Drawing by Otto 
Schneider 


Europe,” says Mr. Sokoloff. “It is owing 
to the work of the musicians, and espe- 
cially the conductors, that these men 
have been given an increasing number 
of hearings. Certainly the general pub- 
lic has not particularly concerned itself 
about the musical traditions of the land. 
Among the musicians—as everywhere in 
Europe today—I confess that I found a 
certain degree of discouragement. This 
is owing to the economic stress more or 
less prevalent everywhere. 

“It is owing to the efforts of the play- 
ers themselves that the large orchestras 
owe their continued existence in Eng- 
land. Many of the groups are coopera- 
tive and under the administration of the 
musicians that compose them. The only 
London ensemble that is endowed today, 


I believe, is the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
under Sir Henry Wood. The public does 
not pretend to support these bodies, and 
it is often the initiative of the players 
that keeps them going. The cooperative 
plan has been tried in the United States, 
but here most of the major orchestras 
owe their splendid achievements to gen- 
erous patrons or sponsoring organiza- 
tions. 

“Of the London Symphony I can speak 
in the highest terms. It is surely one of 
the best orchestras in Europe. It is su- 
perbly routined, and the characteristic 
I especially noted was the ‘masculine’ 
quality of its playing. Its sturdiness 
and virility of style must be highly com- 
mended. I count it a high privilege to 
have led this splendid instrument this 
season, as I have done in the past. Alto- 
gether my visit was highly profitable— 
in pleasant impressions gained, and, not 
least, in recreation.” 

Mr. Sokoloff returned to the Middle. 
West this week to resume his duties with 
the Cleveland Orchestra. R. M. K. 


Denishawns in Mason City 


MASON City, Iowa, March 1.—Ruth St. 
Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 


dancers were warmly applauded at the 
Cecil Theater recently. The dancing of 
Miss St. Denis to the music of the first 
movement of Beethoven’s “Sonata Pa- 
thetique” was particularly attractive. 
Many visitors from nearby towns at- 
tended the performance. 
BELLE CALDWELL. 








Freische Gives San Antonio Recital 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., March 1.—Adrien 
Freische, violinist, appeared at Bee- 
thoven Hall on Feb. 16, substituting for 
Margery Maxwell, in the course of four 
concerts sponsored by Mildred Gates. 
Mr. Freische played Corelli’s “La Folia,” 
Wieniawski’s Concerto in D Minor and 
numbers by Sarasate, Smetana, Nachez 
and others. John M. Steinfeldt, presi- 
dent of the San Antonio College of 
Music, was accompanist, and gave also 
a group of Chopin numbers. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Maria Carreras, pianist, returned re- 
cently from a series of engagements m 
Canada and will leave shortly for a tour 
of the South. She will play in Summit, 
N. J., on March 20. 


























CARL FLESCH 


Another Triumph for a Master Violinist 


New York Recital, February 25, 1924. 


All the violinists speak well of Carl Flesch’s play- 
ing and that is the greatest possible compliment to 
his art. The reason Flesch impresses his brother 
artists is that his technique is free from tricks and 
his interpretations are musically legitimate. More 
over, he has a thorough mastery of all the other 
departments of his instrument. His tone possesses 
volume and warmth. His interpretations are direct, 
sincere and of a quality that for want of the proper 
analytical term might be called human. That is 
why he gets close to those hearers who are concert- 
goers merely because they like fine music finely 
rendered. 

Flesch’s Town Hall programme had a Nardini 
Sonata, some Bach numbers for violin alone (a 
noble and deeply felt reading), four attractive pieces 
by Josef Suk, and Paganini’s D major concert, with 
an interpolated cadenza skillfully made by Flesch 
himself. Many distinguished violinists were in the 
audience and applauded loudly.—LkroNarp LIEDLING, 
American. 


The eminent violinist succeeded in drawing to 
Town Hall a large and knowing audience which 
heard him prove as doughtily as in other years his 
bulking musicianship and extraordinary technical 
ease. The Bach partita for violin alone is a monu- 
It marched for a good length 





with the fine, flashing brilliance of the virtuoso’s 
bowing. The Paganini concert, with Mr. Flesch’s 
own cadenza, was naturally the most spectacular 
field of the evening offered for the exercise of his 


seemingly illimitable facility—GiLBert W. GABRIEL, 
Sun and Globe. 


Mr. Flesch again showed himself to be an artist 
of dignified attitude toward his art, of great sincerity 
and of sound knowledge—W. J. HENDERSON, 
Herald. 


Mr. Flesch gave a display of thorough musician- 
ship, with the technical skill which gives a deceptive 
appearance of ease.—F, D. Perkins, Tribune. 


The program of Carl Flesch’s violin recital last 
night in Town Hall was as substantial and musi- 
cianly in quality as the performances. When Mr. 
Flesch plays, the audience knows in advance that it 
will hear what the composer wrote and not a dis- 
tortion of his message by a vainglorious virtuoso.— 
OL1In Downs, Jimes. 


Mr. Flesch did some beautiful playing in the Bach 
Partita. The rhythmic outline was finely preserved 
in all five movements, the intonation was always 
accurate and the spirit and feeling always in evi- 
dence. The familiar chaconne was finely spun, 
without any of the roughness or labored playing 
that so many performers put into it—FRANK H. 
WARREN, Evening World. 
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now before the public.” 


—“The Nation,” February 20, 1924 














The following article, written by the eminent critic and 
writer Henrietta Straus, appeared in “The Nation” in the 
February 20th issue and is here reprinted with kind permis- 


sion of “The Nation.” 


GRADOVA 


66 ° ° 
The foremost woman pianist 





(Reprinted from “The Nation,” February 20, 1924) 


GITTA GRADOVA 


By HENRIETTA STRAUS 


NE’S musical adventures in the concert halls are not always crowned 

by personal encounter afterwards in the green-room. But Gitta 

Gradova is one of those rare musicians in whom the miracle of 
the artist is repeated in the human being. Whether one meets her as a 
pianist, or as a girl still in her teens, she challenges one’s heart and one’s 
brains. For hers is not that wandering genius that comes and goes at 
will, like a stranger at a hostelry, but that permanent, all-embracing kind, 
the fine flowering of a race. One feels that back of her dominant musical 
personality lies another even more powerful—the combined heritage of a 
supremely intellectual, emotional, philosophical, and mystical ancestry. 
We find it taking outlet in Bach, an intellectual and a mystic, and the 
father of modern harmony; in Franck, the apostle of modern Catholicism ; 
in Chopin, the founder of modern piano music, and the emotional fore- 
runner of Scriabin; and, finally, in Scriabin himself, that burning devotee 
of occultism, who tried to translate his creed into music. And in Gitta 
Gradova we find it renewing its strength in the most profound introspection. 


The result is extraordinary. Her Scriabin has all the myriad dynamics 
that every pianist seeks, and at the same time she does for him what no 
other pianist has yet been able to do—she pierces those outer wrappings 
that make their appeal solely to the nerves and reveals the flame that was 
the man himself. For the first time we hear not only the poet who drank 
in the world through his senses, but the philosopher who tried to give it 
back again through his soul—the true Scriabin. And for the first time, too, 
with her, we hear the true César Franck. For she makes us lose the gentle 
dreamer and the mystic in the humanitarianism of the man, until we listen 
as though we were listening in a cathedral. There is a certain inevitability 
in the way she thus lays bare stratum upon stratum of emotion, so that 
each becomes in turn an outer garment. She does it to Ravel, and reveals 


wells of tenderness beneath his formal classicism. Her Bach I have not 
yet heard; but Chopin she strips, on the one hand, of all the sickly 
sentimentalism of the salon, and, on the other, of all the clogging traditions 
of the concert platform, until we finally meet a fiery, revolutionary spirit, 
suffering, poetic, melancholy, but always vibrant. 


Yet in spite of the astonishing resources of her personality, she has 
apparently been drawing upon them only for the last four years. Before 
then she had glittered as a Wunderkind, at the usual expense of the 
Wunderkind in childhood and education. Then came the teacher who 
rescued her from this devastating exploitation and who opened up for her 
new worlds of vision and life—the worlds of art, philosophy, and literature. 
Many other teachers have claimed her, of course, but she herself claims 
only one—this woman who finally awakened her. Until then the mystic 
in her had lain dormant. Scriabin, for instance, she hated. Yet it was 
through Scriabin that she first found herself. And this psychic kinship 
with the Russian mystic still forms the basis of her musical philosophy. 





There is something curiously moving in the sincerity which she brings 
to life, and in the passion with which she proclaims it, for at the same 
time she also trumpets her extreme youth. Yet, with this, youth in her 
seems to end. From the moment when she walks out on the platform until 
she walks back one realizes that here is an artist of perfect poise who 
knows exactly what she wants to say and how to say it. Here are no 
hesitant impulses, no faltering fingers, but a tremendous musical mentality 
guiding an equally tremendous technic, and controlling an unsurpassed 
variety of tonal color. Indeed, in the final summing up of Gitta Gradova, 
one must rank her not only as one of the great artists of today, but also as 
the foremost woman pianist now before the public. 
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HAIL CHICAGO OPERA IN CINCINNATI VISIT 





Huberman Soloist with Reiner 
Forces—Artists in 


Recitals 
By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, March 1.—The Chicago 
Civic Opera Company gave two perform- 
ances on Feb. 21 in Music Hall. 
“Salome” was performed in the after- 
noon and “Boris Godounoff” in the eve- 
ning. 

Mary Garden appeared in the title- 
réle of “Salome,” Riccardo Martin as 
Hérode, Georges Baklanoff as Jokanaan 
and Maria Claessens as Hérodiade. 
These principals gave an effective per- 
formance, and the large orchestra, under 
the baton of Giorgio Polacco, played well. 
The audience was small for Cincinnati, 


though this was the first performance of 
the opera in this city. 

In “Boris Godounoff,” Feodor Chalia- 
pin was admirable in the title-réle and 
was well supported by the other mem- 
bers of the cast. Ettore Panizza con- 
ducted the enlarged orchestra with con- 
summate skill. The stage settings were 
beautiful. The visit of the Chicagoans 


was under the management of J. H. 
Thuman. 

The Cincinnati Symphony, under the 
baton of Fritz Reiner, gave a concert on 
Feb. 23, with Bronislaw Huberman as 
soloist in the Tchaikovsky Concerto, 
played with brilliant effect. Mr. Huber- 
man gave as an encore a Bach Gavotte 
without accompaniment. The orchestra 
played the B Minor Symphony of Boro- 
din and Scriabin’s “Poéme de |’Extase.” 

Under the auspices of the Matinée 
Musical Club, Marcel Dupré, organist at 
Notre Dame, Paris, gave a recital on the 


new organ at Music Hall before a capac- 
ity audience. Mr. Dupré played an artis- 
tic program and excited great interest 
by his improvisation in the form of a 
symphony on themes submitted by local 
musicians. Later, at a supper at the 
home of George Wilson, Mr. Dupré again 
played on the fine organ which Mr. Wil- 
son has in his home. He also played a 
composition of his own on the piano and 
delighted the sixty guests. 

The Sinton Musicales, inaugurated by 
Mrs. J. W. Darby, manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, were continued on 
Feb. 24, when Mabel Garrison, soprano, 
gave a recital which aroused emphatic 
applause. 





GLEE CLUBS COMPETE 





Syracuse University Singers Win, Thus 
Qualifying for Final 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Feb. 29.—The Syra- 
cuse University Men’s Glee Club won 
first place in the New York Inter- 
collegiate Glee Club Contest at the 
Mizpah Auditorium on Feb. 16. For 
second place, there was a tie between 
Colgate and Hamilton. Syracuse was 
awarded 239 points and Colgate and 
Hamilton 229 points each. In addition 
to the three colleges already mentioned, 
the following sent clubs to the contest: 


Rochester, St. Lawrence, Union and 
Clarkson. Syracuse, as winner of first 
place, became entitled to go to New York 
to contest on March 1 against Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton and other colleges. 

The first part of the program was 
devoted to light songs chosen by the 
clubs. The second part comprised the 
singing of the prize song, “Morning 
Hymn” by Henschel, arranged by Pro- 
fessor Davison of Harvard. In part III, 
each college sang one chosen college song. 


At the close of the program the com- 
bined glee clubs sang “Hymn of Thanks- 
giving” by Kremser. It is hoped that 
this contest will be an annual one. 








Prologue and Epilogue by Percy Hemus. 


For Next Season or Now 





RECITAL PROGRAM 
BY 


THE VERSATILE ACTOR-SINGER 





BARITONE 


CLASSIC 


Consisting of OPERA ARIAS--####### 
NEGRO SPIRITUALS-- 


SUNG IN ENGLISH 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY-- 


PERCY HEMUS' 
MELO-DRAMATIZATION 
of 
EDGAR ALLEN POE'S 
MASTERFUL POEM 
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MUSIC BY ARTHUR BERGH. 


PROLOGUE--Two voices meet. 
THE RAVEN. 


EPILOGUE--The voices from the darkness. 


BEAUTIFULLY STAGED---COSTUMED---ELECTRICAL EFFECTS, 
CAN BE PRODUCED ON ANY THEATRE OR CONCERT STAGE. 
TIME CONSUMED THIRTY MINUTES. 


WRITE OR WIRE. 





PERCY HEMUS' 
CARE MUSICAL AMERICA 
501 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Motherhood Not a Foe 
to Success as Artist, 
Affirms Emma Roberts 
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Emma Roberts, Contralto, and Mary Jean 


Bach, Beethoven, Brahms—and the 
Baby!—these are the four B’s in life to- 
day for Emma Roberts, contralto, who 
readily apportions her devotion between 
the claims of the classics and of the 
ultra-modern Mary Jean, her little 
daughter. Mary Jean, who is now thir- 
teen months old, was only nine months 
old when the accompanying picture was 
taken. 

“Motherhood is an experience that 
works for the greatest good in the life 
of an artist, both physically and artisti- 
cally,” Miss Roberts asserts. “It is so 
foolish for a writer like Dr. Lombroso 
to say as she does in her book, ‘The Soul 
of Woman,’ that children do not improve 
the health of women. In speaking for 
myself, I can say that I have never been 
in better health than since my baby was 
born. As for Mary Jean, the doctor 
said he hadn’t a more perfect baby on 
his list, and he considers my singing 
largely responsible for this. 

“When one considers the matter, it 
would seem that the woman singer should 
make the better mother, as far as physi- 
cal development is concerned. To be a 
singer, one must keep in the best physi- 
cal condition. The singing voice depends 
upon health. And motherhood widens 
the boundaries of understanding and pa- 
tience and sacrifice, and thus makes for 
deeper sympathy and emotional power 
and enriches the art of the singer. 

“The assertion that children interfere 
with a singer’s career is disproved by the 
fact that on the musical and dramatic 
stage and in the business world there are 
devoted mothers who are _ successfully 
pursuing their activities. It is not the 
career that hurts the child, but the kind 
of mother who has the career. I know 
mothers without careers who are dis- 
tressing examples of incompetency. It 
would be much better for their children 
if these mothers could go on tour occa- 
sionally and give the children a chance 
for firm discipline.” 


Ilse Niemack and Mary Potter Greeted 
in Stamford 


STAMFORD, CONN., March 3.—Ilse Nie- 
mack, violinist, and Mary Potter, con- 
tralto, were heartily applauded at the 
Schubert Study Club’s last concert of the 
season at the Woman’s Club Auditorium 
on Feb. 26. Miss Niemack played the 
Wieniawski Concerto in D Minor, a 
Gluck-Kreisler Melody, a Kreisler ar- 
rangement of a Mozart Rondo, and a 
group by Tchaikovsky, Burleigh, and 
Sarasate. Miss Potter sang Meyerbeer’s 
“Lieti Signor” and numbers by Handel, 
Gretchaninoff, Strauss, Strickland, and 
Cadman. Mrs. Julian Steele and Harry 
O. Hirt were the accompanists. 

J. W. COCHRAN. 








RoME, N. Y.—An important event was 
the performance last month of Handel’s 
“Messiah” by the choir of Zion Episcopal 
Church, under the direction of Mrs. E. 
D. Bevitt, organist and choir director. 
The soloists were Ina Jones, soprano; 
Mrs. Bruce Griffin, alto; Robert O. 
Davies, tenor, and J. S. Tyler, bass. 
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AND THESE ARTISTS ALSO 





USE AND ENDORSE 


Certodwian Hiss 


Exclusively 


November 29, 1922 


The Baldwin Piano Co.., 
Chicago, III. 


Nov. 27, 1922 
The Baldwin Piano Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen — (sentlemen a 
My Baldwin is a treasure. A treasure of ex- My experience with the Baldwin has been 
quisite tone. most pleasant. 
I like to think of my possessions as superior. Cincinnati, the home of the Baldwin, places 
But I must admit this is true of all other Bald- it on a pedestal of superiority. 
wins. It is a pleasure to see that abroad as well as at 
Sincerely, home it receives this same recognition. 
a Sincerely, 
“ 
CHAN VTS | 
. 
MAM 
CheBaldwin Piano Company 
Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis New York 
Louisville Indianapolis Denver Dallas San Francisco 
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Mendelssohn Choir and Stokowski’s 
Men Share Toronto Festival Honors 


PRT O ULE LLU UEC PULL LULL eee eee 


ORONTO, March 1.—The four-days’ 

musical festival of the Mendelssohn 
Choir, at Massey Hall from Feb. 20 to 
Feb. 23, was an outstanding success 
from both an artistic and financial stand- 
noint. The chorus, under the efficient 
jeadership once again of Dr. H. A. 
Fricker, numbered 244 voices and sang 
with admirable spirit; and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, under the baton of 
Leopold Stokowski, shared in the honors 
of the festival. The orchestra also gave a 
matinée concert on Feb. 23. 


The choral program on the opening 
night consisted with one exception of 
a cappella music, in which the fine tonal 
qualities of the voices was shown to 
excellent advantage. A complete con- 
quest was made of the audience with 
Palestrina’s “Adoramus Te.” The motet 
“Ave Verum” by William Byrd was also 
very impressive. Josef Lhevinne, pianist, 
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New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
February 3, 1924 


ORLEANS WOMAN 
SCORES TRIUMPH 
WITH HOME CITY 


Louisiana Folk Songs Stir Hid- 
den Emotions in Capacity 
Audience 












BY NOEL STRAUS. 


Edna Thomas, the New Orleans mezzo- 
soprano, scored a personal and an artistic 
triumph last night at Jerusalem Temple 
before a capacity audience, one of the 
largest and most fashionable gatherings 
seen at any concert in recent years here. 
The local public on this occasion, through 
the efforts of a committee headed by Mrs. 
George Q. Whitney, was granted its first 
opportunity to hear Miss Thomas in a 
program devoted to the Creole and negro 
folk songs with which she has gained re- 
nown in England and many cities of this 
country. 

To say that New Orleans agreed with 
the high estimate put on her performances 
in other communities is to state the case 
mildly, for in addition to hailing her as a 
great interpreter of folk music, those who 
attended her concert last night came to 
pay her tribute as a local celebrity who 
has done much to bring the beauties of 
Southern, and particularly Louisiana folk 
song, to the attention of the musical world 
of two continents. 

Miss Thomas upon her first appearance 
was received with an unusually spontane- 
ous and prolonged outburst of applause, 
as, making a radiant picture in a blue and 
red costume of the sixties, she came for- 
ward with the simple, unaffected dignity 
of manner that is such a potent factor in 
her success, before the public. 

She won over her audience with her first 
song, and from then on every number 
gained enthusiastic approval. Before the 
concert was over, the stage was covered 
with floral tokens; but flowers and ap- 
plause were not the only honors with 
which her admirers chose to reward her, 
for during the course of the evening she 
was presented with a pearl brooch by the 
committee, to show New Orleans’ appre- 
ciation of her work in advancing the cause 
of Louisiana music. 





Available after 
January Ist, 1925, 
at the completion 
of her world tour. 
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was the soloist, and was received with 
marked favor in numbers by Chopin, 
Ravel, Debussy and Tausig. 


Choral Symphony Performed 


The second concert was marked by a 
fine performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. The quartet consisted of 
Marie Tiffany, soprano; Elizabeth Bon- 
ner, contralto; Charles Stratton, tenor, 
and John Barclay, bass, all of whom were 
well equipped vocally and artistically to 
make the most of their parts. The sing- 
ing of the choir throughout was of a 
high order, and the fine work of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra is worthy of 
special mention. The choir again sang 
admirably in the a cappella numbers. 

The program of the third concert was 
of a mixed character, for chorus, or- 
chestra and soloists. Some difficult work 
was well performed in Bach’s Mass in 
B Minor. The most effective sections 
were “Cum Sancto Spirito,” “Et Incar- 
natus” and “Crucifixus.” The choir was 


highly successful in the unaccom- 
panied numbers, which included Stan- 
ford’s part song “The Blue Bird,” which 
had to be repeated. John Bennett’s 
“Flow, O My Tears” was a fine example 
of mezzo-voce part-singing. The orches- 
tra played in fine style Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in G Minor and the Overture to 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” 


Orchestral Matinée 


At the matinée concert on Feb. 23, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra played 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Schéhérazade” and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony in F 
Minor. Both works were played superb- 
ly. Mr. Stokowski was recalled five 
times after each work. Mr. Rich was 
also applauded for his artistic playing 
of the violin solo in “Schéhérazade.” 

In the final concert of the festival, 
Dr. Fricker conducted the choir and 
orchestra combined in four choral hymns 
by Gustav Holst, from the “Rig-Veda,” 
scored for women’s voices; and Geoffrey 
O’Hara’s arrangement of “Annie Laurie” 
for the choir a cappella, which scored 
a success earlier in the festival, was 


baritone soloist, chorus and orchestra, 
in which John Barclay as soloist, sang 
artistically. W. J. BRYANS. 


Providence Club Takes Up Federation 
Course of Study 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 1.—The 
Chopin Club has zealously taken up the 
new study course adopted by the Nation- 
al Federation of Music Clubs, and is 
offering it without cost to the first 150 
members who register. The class is thus 
limited because the music room in the 
home of Mrs. Caesar Misch, where the 
lectures will be given, will accommodate 


only this number. Emma Winslow Childs 
will conduct the classes, and Mrs. Gilbert 
C. Carpenter is in charge of the regis- 
tration. “The Fundamentals of Music,” 
by Karl W. Gehrkens, will be the text- 
book for the first year. 


N. BISSELL PETTIS. 





ATHENS, GA, March 1.—Sousa’s Band 


again repeated, as 
“Blue Bird.” 
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Edna Thomas Delights N. O. 
Audience With Creole Songs; 
Is Given Rousing Ovation 


BY ETHEL HALSEY. 


When Edna Thomas stepped to the 
front of Jerusalem Temple’s stage on Sat- 
urday night a capacity audience of New 
Orleans men and women had their first 
chance to applaud an_e internationally 
known artist who really belonged to them. 
Edna Thomas was born and raised in New 
Orleans, and the songs with which she has 
sung her way into the hearts of her 
hearers the world over are the songs of 
our New Orleans darkies—the “sperchels”’ 
our old cooks and mammies have sung to 
us since childhood, the calls of the “Ti 
Marchands” that we can remember some- 
where in the back of our heads, and the 
Creole negro love songs that lulled our 
mothers to sleep before us. 

And New Orleans applauded Edna 
Thomas with swelling pride as the evening | 
revealed the scope of her art. Her first | 
appearance on the stage would have | 
aroused admiration even for an unknown 
artist, so lovely were her features and 
figure, so gracious her carriage and so 
effective the flowerlike costume that set | 





Management of 


| to their race. 
| which training and sympathy have made 


them off. The wide-standing skirt and 
pinched bodice were fascinating in the 
blue of shiny taffeta and the contrast of 
tawny nasturtiums. A paisley scarf 
falling over the lace kerchief, short white 
gloves and black wristlets completed the 
picture that carried one back to the “be- 
fore the war days” when her songs were 
first sung. 
Voice Rich and Lovely. 

As soon as she began to sing the audi- 
ence realized the beauty of her instru- 
ment. Her voice is rich and lovely, full 
of the warm, vibrant tones that belong to 
the contralto, and yet possessing the 
clear, thinner sweetness of the soprano. 
And she has sung so much of the negro 
music, she has listened and learned so well 
from her humble teachers among the 
darkies, that her voice has learned to take 
on something of the full, resonant quality 
that, because it is just a little nasal, and 
yet still sweet and pure, seems to belong 
A beautiful voice, and one 


peculiarly suited to the form of interpre- 
tation that is her art. 


Edna Thomas 


Suite 21—Metropolitan Opera House 


1425 Broadway, New York City 


’Phones: - 


( Bryant 5554 


| Pennsylvania 2634 





well as Stanford’s 
There were also two scenes 
from the opera “Boris Godounoff,” for 


gave a concert at the Moss Auditorium 
on Feb. 21, and was warmly greeted by 
a large audience. 


WITHOUT 
HONOR IN HER OWN HOME TOWN 


New Orleans States, 
February 4, 1924 


EDNA THOMAS’ 
ART ENTHRALLING 


Huge Audience Enraptured 
By Charm Of Louisiana 
Melodies 


BY MARY M. CONWAY. 


From the first lovely tone of Edna 
Thomas’ beautiful voice, singing the 
touching folk songs of the Louisiana 


negro, to the last tender note of “Po peti’ 
Zizi,’”” the audience assembled in Jerusa- 
lem Temple Saturday night was under a 
spell of the enchantment of other days 
in Louisiana, most romantic of Southern 
states. 

The singer, a girl born and reared amid 
its colorful traditions of poetry, sentiment 
and old-world chivalry, has had the vision 
to interpret to peoples less fortunate 
some of the charm of its unique atmos- 
phere. Fortunately she has the royal 
gifts of beauty, voice and charm to make 
the message she brings to her audience a 
personal one. 

Edna Thomas’ voice is of the _ rich, 
luscious quality that makes the difference 
between the lyric and mezzo-soprano. She 
has a lovely trick of spinning out a low 
soft tone in such songs as the spiritual 
“Were You There,” and the cry of the 
slave mother, “Salongadou,” that leaves a 
haunting sense of beauty. 

The voice of this artist is one of un- 
usual beauty and volume, with a pure 
flowing legato and a very long and even 
range. Her diction is a most finished and 
perfect thing, as rare as it is beautiful. 

Her costumes of the early 60’s were ex- 
act in every detail and were most becom- 
ing. Miss Mary Hyams, the efficient ac- 
companist, was similarly costumed and 
was a reliable and consistent support for 
the singer. 

Every seat in the house was taken and 
many were standing. The stage was a 
flower garden at the end of the evening 
and the artist was presented with a pearl 
brooch by the patronesses of the concert. 





Plantation Songs 
in Costume 
by an 
American Singer. 
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New Works for Violinists Among Recent Publications 


SMUMLHANUANANNALUUOALAALSUUUCNUCUAUAUUUUAUA ANU LGAN ESATA 


By SYDNEY DALTON 





SHIOLINISTS will find 
Mi much of interest in some 
recent _ publications. 
There are several origi- 
nal compositions of more 
than usual attractive- 
ness, and a few transcriptions. Five 
choruses for male choir, by Dvorak, a 
suite for female voices, two sets of 
piano pieces in duet form and a bud- 
get of songs lend variety to a list of 
recent works that includes some par- 
ticularly good music. 


* 2 * 
Outlandish Susan Dyer, composer 
Music for of “An Outlandish 
the Violin Suite,” for Violin and 


Piano (J. Fischer & 
Bro.), is distinctive in that she possesses 
a delicious sense of humor and revels in 
it. These pieces, five in number, are 
among the most intriguing and refresh- 
ing things that have come to us for re- 
view for many a day. What, for exam- 
ple, could be more promising than the 
title of the first number, a Negro song, 
“Ain’t It a Sin to Steal on a Sunday?” 
And after treating us to a stirring bit 
of syncopation, excellently developed, she 
ends with a broad, impressive A-men! 
The “Florida Nightsong” is a fine piece 
of descriptive writing of much charm, 
and the “Chicken Dance” is characteris- 
tic and decidedly clever. “Panhandle 
Tune,” a Texas Cowboy Song, is a typi- 
cally American tune that is well worth 
preserving, and Miss Dyer has written 
an accompaniment to it that fits it like 
a glove. She marks the tempo Allegro 
commodo, translating it “take at an 
easy lope.” The last number in the suite 
is a “Hula-Hula,” and it is a real hula- 
hula, but developed and worked up into 
a difficult, flashing piece that brings this 
engaging set to a brilliant close. All 
violinists who don’t take life too seri- 
ously should possess this book. 


* * &* 
A New Set We have had occasion 
of Songs by many times in the past 
Mortelmans to praise the songs and 


piano compositions of 
Lodewyk Mortelmans, whose output has a 
uniform excellence. A new set of songs 
from his pen is fully up to his high aver- 
age. They are entitled “O Child, O 
Child,” “Song of Fervor,” “May Day” 
and “Mirth” (Composers’ Music Cor- 
poration). Here are notable examples 
of good, modern songs in which there is 
no hint of “ultra” tendencies, nor is 
there anything reactionary or old-fash- 
ioned. They are, in truth, rich in musi- 
cal inspiration, and they set forth the 
very essence of the texts and their 
moods. The refinement and _ finesse, 
which we have noted in previous works 
by the same composer, are again in evi- 
dence. The familiar strain in “Mirth” 


is caused by the use of a figure that is 
similar to that employed by Chopin in 
his Third Prelude, in G, but it is so skill- 
fully used and the song as a whole so 
well constructed that the reminiscence in 
no way mars it. 


Louis Graveure has evi- 






O Vocal Teachers and Concert Singers, we offer 
two exceptional songs, just off the press: 


BROKEN TOYS, Earl Benham 
A BIT OF IRISH. y rreank tous 


Included in our catalogue are two standard songs by Jesse Winne: 


WILL O° THE WISP—(for Soprano Soloists ) 


(Also published for Mixed and Female Voices) 


MY LAND OF DREAMS—Ballad (4 Keys) 


The Unity Music Publishers, Inc. 


Grand Central Palace Bldg., New York City 


dently recognized the quality of these 
songs already, as the first of them, “O 
Child, O Child,” is dedicated to him. 


* ok ok 
A Group of Among recent publica- 
Original Pieces tions for violin solo 
for Violin that have real merit 


are two pieces by 
Julian Huarte, entitled “Causerie”’ and 
“Tema Granadino” (G. Schirmer). Both 
possess charm and melodic distinctive- 
ness and there is a quality of delicacy 
and refinement that should win many 
admirers for them. The first has a 
graziose opening, followed by a flowing 
middle section in six-eight time, with the 
customary repeat of the opening theme 
and a short coda; a compact little num- 
ber admirably written and thoroughly 
attractive. Of equal interest is its com- 
panion piece. Both are easy, technically, 
but they demand musical finesse and a 
good tone. 

Edward F. Schneider’s “Idyl,” another 
Schirmer print, is dedicated to Louis 
Persinger, and it deserves a place on 
many a recital program. Its dreamy, 
impassioned melody is richly colorful and 
admirably sustained, and the composer 
makes good use of imitation in his musi- 
cianly writing. Willie B. Stahl’s Sere- 
nade, “Anicette,”’ deserves a place in this 
attractive group of short pieces. The 
simple, intriguing melody is supported 
by a smooth-flowing accompaniment in 
sixteenth notes, and it fades off into a 
seven-bar coda that rounds out a really 
delightful number. There is much of 
merit in this quartet of violin solos. 


t+ * &* 
Violin Karl Rissland has sim- 
Transcriptions plified and edited two 
and Arrange- popular violin pieces 
ments for the benefit of those 


who find the origina! 
versions beyond their reach. They are 
the “Madrigale,” by A. Simonetti, and 
Sebastian Yradier’s “La Paloma.” Sim- 
plification, in this instance, does not 
mean thinness. Mr. Rissland has also 
transcribed for the same _ publishers 
(Oliver Ditson) MacDowell’s “Reverie,” 
Op. 19, No. 3, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
ever-popular “Song of India,” and has 
performed the task as successfully as 
one could desire. These, too, are quite 
simple. 

Arthur Hartmann, who is a skillful 
transcriber with a long list of works to 
his credit, has added a Haydn Minuet 
that possesses clarity and zest (G. Schir- 


mer). 
* * * 


Five Choruses 
for Males 
by Dvorak 


“Village Gossip,” 
“Dwellers by the Sea,” 
“The Love-Promise,” 
“The Lost Lamb” and 
“The Sparrow Party,” five choruses for 
male voices, by Dvorak (London: J. & 
W. Chester), should appeal to conduc- 
tors on account of their characteristic 
note: the thoroughly Bohemian atmos- 
phere that is a part of the Dvorak idiom. 
They are not remarkably beautiful, nor 
is there, at least in the English versions 
executed by Rosa Newmarch, anything 
approaching a punctilious regard for 
agreement of accent between words and 
music, but they are written in so musi- 
cianly a manner and with so much of 























originality that they would lend variety 
to any program. 
é- 2 6 
L. Leslie Loth is the 
composer of a set of 
“Twelve Four-Hand 
Sketches,” for piano 
(Oliver Ditson Co.), that are well 
adapted for teaching purposes. They 
are about fourth and fifth grade in diffi- 
culty and follow the customary method 
of duplication in both hands of the first 
part. There is wide variety in the pieces, 
as the table of contents shows: Largo, 
Canzonetta, Valse Caprice, ‘Legend,” 
“Jolly Times,” “Poéme _ Erotique,” 
“Danse Espagnole,” “The Old Soldier,” 
“Indian Dance,” “The Mermaid’s Love 
Song,” “The Chariot Race” and “Grand 
Finale March.” 

In the same edition there is a printing 
of Grieg’s First “Peer Gynt” Suite. 
These pieces, as all musicians are aware, 
make ideal duet numbers for more ad- 
vanced pupils, and it is music that all 
pupils should know. The suite is much 
more effective and gives a better idea of 
the music as written for the orchestra 
in this form than as a piano solo. This 
First Suite, it will be recalled, contains 
“Morning Mood,” “Ase’s Death,” “Ani- 
tra’s Dance” and “In the Hall of the 
Mountain King.” 

* 


Two Sets of 
Pieces for 


Four Hands 


aa 


More Harp Among the well chosen 
Transcriptions favorites of the past 
by Carlos that Carlos Salzédo has 
Salzedo made over into pieces 


for the harp there are 
Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” and Ra- 
meau’s Gavotte from “Le Temple de la 
Gloire” (G. Schirmer). Both these num- 
bers are too well known to need com- 
ment. They have about them that elu- 
sive something that ordains immortality. 
Suffice it to say that Mr. Salzedo has 
transcribed them skillfully and harpists 
will welcome them as further additions 
to their repertory. 

* * * 


W. J. Marsh’s “A 
Flower Wreath,” a 
Song Suite for soprano, 
mezzo-soprano and con- 
tralto (The Arthur P. Schmidt Co.), is 
written for a combination of voices that 
is rarely heard together in solo work. 
As a whole, the eight numbers are tune- 
ful and agreeable, both in the concerted 
parts and the solos, and they are quite 


A Song Suite 
for Trio of 
Female Voices 


MMT 


easy to perform. The plan of the wor! 
is as follows: Number one, Preamble 
consisting of a piano introduction, fo 
lowed by a trio, short solos for each of th: 
soloists, ending with another trio. Num 
ber two, contralto solo, “Forget-me 
nots.” Number three, duet for sopran: 
and mezzo-soprano, “Water-lilies.” Num 
ber four, piano solo, “Sea Mosses.’ 
Number five, soprano solo, “Daisies.’ 
Number six, trio, “Ferns.” Numbe: 
seven, mezzo-soprano solo, “Roses,” and 
as a finale, a trio, “L’envoi.” There i: 
nothing striking or original in the suite 
but it is good, average, tuneful music. 


* * * 


Pianists will find Bain- 
bridge Crist’s Hindu 
“Nautch Dance” (Car! 
Fischer) a brilliant, 
scintillating number 
that is highly effective without being par- 
ticularly difficult. A short, fortissimo 
introduction, in which the ascending 
glissando plays an on ge part, leads 
into the theme, which is appropriately 
exotic in character. There is a slower, 
melodious middle section, and, finally, a 
shortened repetition of the first part. 
“Would You Go so Soon?” also by Mr. 
Crist and from the same press, is a well 
written and melodious little song, pleas- 
ant and interesting enough. It is for 
medium voice. 


Piano Piece 
and a Song by 
Bainbridge 
Crist 





Cecilia Hansen, violinist, has signed a 
contract with the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. to make ten records this month. 
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COMPOSERS’ MUSIC CORPORATION 
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Edward Collins... . Valse Romantique 
Cecil Cowles............ The Ocean 
Selim Palmgren. . A Dream of Spring 
Richard Hammond . In the Moonlight 


(Now in Press) 
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STOKOWSKI FORCES 
ROUSE MONTREAL 


Stravinsky’s “Fire-Bird” Suite 
Acclaimed—Recitalists 
Greeted 


By Fred Pelletier 


MONTREAL, CAN., Feb. 29.—The recent 
concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
stirred a Montreal audience to such en- 
thusiasm that after the program Leopold 
Stokowski, the conductor, was obliged to 
give an encore-piece. The audience re- 
called him» repeatedly, but refused to 
leave the hall until this extra was 
played. For the encore, he chose the Fair 
Music of “Snégourotchka.” 

The program included Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in G Minor, and his “Marriage of 
Figaro” Overture, Stravinsky’s “L’Oiseau 
de Feu,” Debussy’s “Fétes” and the Pre- 
lude and “Love-Death” from “Tristan 
and Isolde.” All this music was artisti- 
cally played. Stravinsky’s score was of 
unique interest, as it was unknown here 


to all who are unable to go to the great 
American musical centers, and it aroused 


great applause. 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, and Ignaz 
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E. ROBERT 


Friedman, pianist, who appeared re- 
cently in recital, played brilliantly the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata and the Sonata in E 
of Brahms, and were also heard in solos. 
Mr. Thibaud has many admirers in Mont- 
real, but Mr. Friedman was new to us, 
and his Chopin readings proved delight- 
ful. Both artists were in their best form. 

Mark Hambourg, pianist, also gave a 
recital lately. 


Fraser Gange to Give 
Special Singing Course 
at David Mannes School 








Caryl Bensel’s Marionette Company Will 
Visit South Again Next Month 


Caryl Bensel, soprano, has returned to 
her home in Nutley, N. J., from a short 
vacation at the seashore. Miss Bensel 


is having a very active season, both in 
individual recitals and in concerts with 
her Marionette Company, which has ap- 
peared in some of the leading concert 
courses of the country. The company, 
which is composed of Miss Bensel, Mary 
Allen, contralto, and Hugh Porter, pian- 
ist, has given two concerts for the 
Woman’s Club of Richmond, Va.; for the 
Euterpe Club of Greensboro, N. C.; for 
the Musical Art Society of Hampton, 
Va.; the Matinée Musical Club of Phila- 
delphia; the Woman’s Musical Club of 
Toronto, the Lake Placid Club and many 
others. They will visit the South again 
in April and will appear in several cities 
en route. The marionettes have at- 
tracted wide attention in every city in 
which they have been shown and have 
been greeted with capacity houses. 





Fraser Gange, Scots Baritone, a Newcomer 
to America This Season 


Fraser Gange, the Scots baritone, 
who achieved an outstanding success 
]) when he made his American début in 
] Aeolian Hall in January, will give a 
special course of lessons at the David 





Mannes Music School, New York, be- 
ginning this month and extending over 
a period of ten weeks. 


MUU i 
Mr. Gange gave his first concert in 


| 
| Scotland when he was fourteen years 
| 





old—he had a bass voice at eleven— 
} and at fifteen understudied Mephisto- 
| pheles in “Faust” with an amateur opera 
} organization. At eighteen his voice was 
much affected through over-use, and, 
against the advice of those who believed 
} he could never recover its original 
| quality, he went to London to study. 
| Under the guidance of Amy Sherwin, 
|} who gave him a lesson every day and 
sometimes two a day, his voice came back 
} so rapidly that a year later he was 

















heard in a song recital at Queen’s Hall. 

“Simplicity of method and _ great 
patience, both for student and master, 
are required to obtain the best results 
in singing,” says Mr. Gange. ‘However, 
the singer can no longer be accepted 
only upon the quality and use of his 
voice, as was generally true in an earlier 
day, for modern musical tendencies de- 
mand more and more that the singer be 
also an accomplished musician, as sensi- 
tive and intelligent an interpreter as the 
great instrumentalist has always been 
required to be.” 

Mr. Gange, who is well known as a 
lieder singer in Great Britain, Australia 
and New Zealand, speaks highly of 
music in the last country. 

“Almost everyone there studies music,” 
he declares, “and the standard of appre- 
ciation is as high as that of any of the 
older countries. Every year many of the 
finest artists of the world tour in 
Australia and New Zealand and, in fact, 
nothing but the finest artists satisfy the 
people.” He expresses appreciation of 
the intelligent and musicianly audiences 
for which he has already sung in this 
country and for the warm-heartedness 
with which he has been received every- 
where. 

Mr. Gange will give the last of the 
artist recitals of this season at the 
Mannes School on March 19, when he 
will present a program of songs by 
Lully, Beethoven, Carissimi, Schumann, 
Brahms, Schubert, Strauss, C. A. Lidgey, 
Frederick Keel and Frederick Cowen. 





Plan Wisconsin Music Contest for High 
Schools 


The first music contest inaugurated by 
the University of Wisconsin for high 
school students of the State will be held 
at Madison on May 8 and 9, 1924, under 
the supervision of the University School 
of Music. Contests will be held for 
groups and for individuals, for girls’ 
glee clubs, mixed choruses, orchestras 
and bands and there will also be solo 
competitions in voice, piano and violin. 
Candidates must be high school students 
doing passing work in at least three sub- 
jects besides music. The high school 
which carries off the greatest number of 
points will have possession of the Wis- 
consin High School Music Championship 
trophy, a silver loving cup, for one year. 


| A GENUINE SUCCESS 


Scored by 





The MASTER TEACHER whose teaching attracts the |] 
heads of piano departments of the best Universities, as well 
as the aspiring young virtuosi coming from an area that is | 


wider than U. S.A. 


MASTER SESSION | 
July 15th—August 26, 1924 : 
MADISON, WIS. 


The ARTIST who without the support of an initial cam- 
paign of publicity has won international fame for himself. 





The ARTIST who makes the public at large understand 
programs rigorously selected. 


CONCERT TOUR 1924-1925 
NOW BOOKING 


Mason & Hamlin Piano I 











L. D. Bogue Concert Management, 130 W. 42nd St., | 
New York 























SCH MIT Z]| RODERICK WHITE 


at Wheeling, W. Va., February 18, 1924 


Upwards of six hundred of Wheeling’s most respectable citizens 
were fully convinced last evening that American artists can hold 
their own with any of the “Jaschas,” “Sigrids” or any such. From 
Mr. White’s first note the concert was one of rare joy. 
Wheeling music lovers went to this concert expecting much 
and their expectations were more than _ realized in every 
respect. Roderick White gives the impression of a good natured, 
overgrown American boy who somehow or other has learned to 
play the violin exceedingly well. We imagine that his mother 
had to call him in to practice every day—when he preferred to go 
fishing. However, there is a wholesomeness to his playing that is 
most agreeable. He has agile fingers and his intonation is perfect 
at all times. He was a great favorite with his audience.—WHEEL- 
ING REGISTER, FEBRUARY 19, 1924. 


To a large and appreciative audience last evening, in the 
Scottish Rite Auditorium, Roderick White and Kathryn Meisle gave 
one of the most charming and delightful recitals heard here in a 
long time. They were true artists in every sense of the word. Mr. 
White handles the violin with the ease and grace which proclaims 
him a real violinist. He plays with that confidence which comes 
only to one who knows himself master. The clearly defined, well 
molded notes were unfaltering in their purity of tone. Mr. White 
opened the evening’s program with a truly artistic conception and 
rendition of Bach Schumann’s “Prelude.” The audience sat 
entranced while the violin wove spells of enchantment. His other 
two selections for the first part of the program were equally well 
received. Mr. White carried the rest of his part in the program 
flawlessly. His “Fairy Sailing’ and “Hungarian Dance” were beau- 
tiful and “Indian Lament” and “Spanish Serenade” were rendered 
with the true touch of an artistic soul—WHEELING INTELLI- 
GENCER, FEBRUARY 19, 1924. 


In California, March-April, 1924 


Under the management of 
M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Stars Who Sang at the Metropolitan 


During the “Golden Age” of Yesterday 
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performance and, when he arrived at the 
theater several hours before the rise of 
the curtain, saw to it that things were 
the way he wanted them. In “Tristan,” 
for instance, he had the couch arranged 
and then stretched himself on it, moving 
the pillows and furs so as to get the most 
effective position. The couch was then 
moved out of the way back-stage and 
practically sealed up until the last act 
of the opera. 

Edouard de Reszké died in 1917, and 
Jean’s only child, Jean, Jr., lost his life 
with the French Army in the war. Jean, 
who since his retirement from the stage, 
has given up his entire time to teaching, 
now makes his home in Nice in the win- 
ter and Royan in the summer, having 
never entered his Paris home since his 
son’s death. 

Having been nourished upon the syrup 
of early Italian and French opera, Jean 
did not take kindly to Wagner at first. 
When cast for Walther in “Meister- 
singer,” he said after the first rehearsal: 
“They call that music! It’s barbarous to 
ask a tenor to sing such a role as Wal- 
ther!’ It was the irony of fate that not 
only Walther but the two Siegfrieds and 
Tristan became the parts in which he 
won his most notable successes later on. 


Enter Calvé-Carmen 


The season of 1893 brought three 
notable stars at opposite ends of the 
scale, Calvé and Melba, sopranos, and 
Plangon, bass. Calvé and _ Plancon, 
had had careers of a decade or 
more in Europe, and both burst upon 
America as something extraordinary. 
Calvé, after forty-two years before the 
public, still draws audiences which many 
a youngster is powerless to assemble and 
Melba also holds the stage. 

Calvé and Carmen are synonymous, 
although persons of discrimination are 
of the opinion that her personification of 
Bizet’s heroine was inferior to either her 
Santuzza or her Anita in “Navarraise.” 

On the stage and off, Calvé was the 
personification of mischief and, even in 
the most tragic scenes, would sometimes 
do some ridiculous thing that made it 
difficult for her confréres and often for 
her audience to suppress its laughter. 
On one occasion, during the last act of 
“Carmen” when José ran at her to stab 
her, Calvé darted behind an applecart 
which was then part of the stage decora- 
tion. The tenor kept after her and 
Calvé kept on, ’round and ’round the 
cart until the audience was in a gale of 
laughter. After working her audience 
to a pitch of amusement, she suddenly 
took the middle of the stage and ended 
the scene with such tragic intensity that 
the house was almost swept to its feet 
at the end of the opera. 

In the less frank ’nineties, Calvé had 
the reputation of over-naturalism on the 
stage, an over-naturalism that “shocked 
all the ultra-fastidious.” It was said 
that after the premiére of DeLara’s 
“‘Messaline” several of the board of di- 
rectors waited upon the singer in her 
dressing-room and begged her to leave 
something to the imagination! For 
similar reasons her Carmen was never 
as popular in Paris as in New York. 


The Australian Diva 


Melba effected her entry into the musi- 
cal world of America as Zucia. She had 
been singing only six years and her 
histrionic ability, never startling, was 
then comparatively small. Fortunately, 
the type of opera she was called upon 
to sing did not require any particular 
dramatic ability.. After years of ex- 
perience, Mme. Melba acquired some- 
thing resembling ‘dramatic talent, and 
her Desdemona and her Mimi, in later 
years, were very impressive. 

Melba used to have a gruff manner 
that brought her the reputation on the 
stage of being bad-tempered, but she 
was a faithful friend and always ready 
to give a helping hand to anyone in 
distress. Several times when funds were 
collected for members of the chorus who 
were in trouble, if a definite sum were 
needed, Melba would subscribe and- in- 


variably say, “If you don’t get all you ‘ 


need, come back to me and I'll make it 
up, but don’t tell anyone about it!” 

On one occasion in a provincial Ameri- 
can city, a young music student who 
was invited to sit next to Melba at 
supper following a concert, was con- 
sumed with embarrassment at the honor, 
and, in order to make conversation, told 
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the diva how he had once sat in the 
top row of the top balcony at Covent 
Garden to hear her in “Boheme.” “And 
furthermore, Mme. Melba,” he added, 
“T stood for two hours in the rain to 
get into the theater. Now can you say 
I’m not a devoted admirer?” — 

“No, I certainly cannot,” said Mme. 
Melba, “and when we get up from the 
table I’m going to give you my card, so 
that whenever I am singing anywhere 
you can present it to the box office and 
get two of the best seats in the house.” 

The singer was as good as her word, 
but the student has never taken advan- 
tage of the privilege. The card as a 
souvenir is too valuable! 


Secret of the Trill 


While her host and hostess were at 
dinner on the evening of a concert, they 
were surprised to hear from Melba’s 
room a trill of ineffable beauty and held 
out for an inordinate length of time. 
They went upstairs and found her seated 
with their small son on her lap, trilling 
away. It appears he had crawled out 
of bed and knocked at her door. 

“Mme. Melba,” he said, “will you show 
me the trick of how to do that trill? 
I’ve tried it and I can’t just seem to 
get it.” 

When Melba was a child her friends 
used to say, “Nellie, make that funny 
noise in your throat!” and when she 
went to sing for Marchesi, the old lady, 
on hearing the trill called upstairs to 
her husband, “Salvatore, come down! 
I’ve found a star!” 

George Moore in his novel “Evelyn 
Innes” has used both these remarks as 
about his own heroine. 

Patti disliked Melba and made a point 
of boosting Tetrazzini. On one occasion 
one of the dressers at Covent Garden 
heard her crying up the merits of Tetraz- 
zini and decrying those of Melba. The 
dresser finally could stand it no longer 
and said acidly, ‘‘Neverthless, madame, 
Melba will bury Tetrazzini here!” It 
remains but to add that in the year of 
grace 1923, Mme. Melba was still sing- 
ing in opera at Covent Garden! 

Milka Ternina, who created the réle 
of Tosca in America, first came to this 
country in Walter Damrosch’s opera 
company in 1896. Four years later she 
joined the Metropolitan and, though she 
sang only four years with the company, 
she created Kundry in the first per- 
formance of “Parsifal”’ outside of Bay- 
reuth when Conried presented the work 
at the Metropolitan on Christmas Eve, 
1903. Mme. Ternina was compelled to 
retire from the stage as a result of an 
attack of facial paralysis caused by a 
severe cold caught while mountain climb- 
ing during her vacation abroad. 

Plancon, the bass, made a hit as 
Mephistopheles in Gounod’s “Faust” 
commensurate almost with that of Calvé 
in “Carmen.” He was a man of huge 
frame, with a suave, smooth voice that 
partook of both bass and baritone quali- 
ties. His Mephistopheles was an elegant, 
silken devil, not very subtle but melliflu- 
ous and effective. He was over-elegant 
behind the scenes and could never endure 
profanity or coarse talk. A dressing- 
room in disorder gave him fits and, when 
he was dressed for a part, he never per- 
mitted anyone to touch him for fear of 
disarranging his costume. He was 
passionately devoted to his mother and 
always wore a tiny miniature of her in 
a ring, because a larger one would spoil 
the set of his coat. If he saw a chorus 
boy sending money to his mother he 
invariably added a little himself. 


The Undying Caruso 


The personality of the best-loved mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan persists though 
he has been dead nearly three years. 
Both before and behind the curtain they 
tell tales of Enrico Caruso, of his good- 
ness, his buffoonery, his generosity and 
his great soul, such as are recounted of 
no other artist who ever sang at the 
Metropolitan. He is the one singer of 
whom it is absolutely true that no one, 
without a single exception, has or ever 
rem have anything but good to say of 

im. 

Always fond of skylarking, Caruso 
never missed an opportunity of playing 
tricks on friends and strangers. Once 
when returning from a performance in 
Brooklyn, he was standing up in the 
crowded subway and the man next him 
had a paper under his arm. Caruso took 
the paper and read it for a few moments 
and then slipped it back, thinking the 


man had not noticed his taking it. He 
also dropped into the man’s pocket a 
large tortoise-shell hairpin, which he 
took from the hair of Maria Savage, the 
dean of the chorus, who was with him. 

The following day Caruso received a 
note from a stranger, who introduced 
himself as the man who had lent him 
the paper, and asking for an auto- 
graphed photograph. Caruso sent the 
photograph and also wrote a note in 
which he said “What became of the 
hairpin?” By return mail he got another 
letter from the man, saying, “God bless 
you for what you said about the hairpin. 
My wife has been raising the devil about 
it, and wouldn’t believe me when I said 
I didn’t know where it came from!” 

Another time, returning in the subway 
crowd, a very poorly-dressed tired-look- 
ing woman was standing by him. She 
had a shabby bag hanging open from 
her wrist. Caruso, without her noticing 
it, dropped in a ten-dollar bill. 

Caruso was never sure of his French, 
and in “Samson,” in one scene, he used to 
stand with his hand on the shoulder of 
Maria Savage and when a phrase be- 
ginning “Des Anges” came, he used to 
make her say it over for him. Mme. 
Savage declares that the spirit of Caruso 
is still there when that scene is played. 
All the chorus-folk, when rehearsals 
of “Marta” were begun this year, stood 
in groups and talked of their adored 
“Enrico.” 

Our adventure behind the scenes is 
over. We have seen something of the 
personalities who passed in procession 
through the stage-door when our opera 
was younger by a few years. We have 
explored the corners’ back-stage for 
memories of those bright and particular 
stars who made and preserved the glori- 
ous traditions of the house. That these 
traditions are safe in the keeping of 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza has been amply 
demonstrated. His company stands pre- 
eminent today. The mantles of yester- 
day’s heroes and yesterday’s heroines 
have fallen upon worthy shoulders. The 
Metropolitan goes on its way, with 
splendid achievements in the realm of 
lyric drama to mark the miles, and the 
great ones of song still pass—through 
the stage-door. 

HAUGHTON. 


OPEN NEW CONCERT SERIES 





Richmond, Ind., Begins Civic Course 
Under J. E. Maddy’s Direction 


RICHMOND, IND., March 1.—The first 
of a series of community concerts, in- 
augurated under the auspices of the city 
and the community service, was given on 


the afternoon of Feb. 17 in the Coliseum . 


under the general direction of J. E. 
Maddy, supervisor of art in the Rich- 
mond public schools. Numbers played 
by the Richmond High School Orchestra, 
choruses and piano and harp solos made 
up the program. Helen Eichorn, pianist, 
who won the State musical contest last 
year in that class, was soloist. Miss 
Eichorn was also the soloist at the last 
monthly concert of the orchestra in the 
High School auditorium. 

The Grinnell String Quartet of Grin- 
nell College, Iowa, appeared in Lindley 
Hall, Earlham, on the evening of Feb. 
21 before an enthusiastic audience. The 
quartet is made up of David E. Peck 
first violinist; Grace S. Smith, second 
violinist; Bertha S. Smiley, viola, and 
George L. Pierce, ’cello. The concert 
was given under the auspices of the 
music department of Earlham College, 
of which George Stump is director, 

George Leon Johnson of Community 
Service was director and soloist for a 
concert on Feb. 15 in the High Schoo! 
auditorium under the direction of the 
Townsend branch of the local community 
service. The program, made up of cho- 
ruses and vocal solos and including a 
number of Negro spirituals, was cor- 
dially received by a large audience. 

ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE. 





Rachmaninoff Gives Trenton Recital 


TRENTON, N.J., March 1.—Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, who appeared in a piano recital! 
at the Crescent Temple, on Feb. 21, was 
warmly greeted, and had to give many 
encores. The auditorium was filled to 
its capacity. Mr. Rachmaninoff played 
Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat Minor, a set 
of Tchaikovsky Variations, Opus 19; 
Nine Preludes by Scriabin, his own Pre- 
lude in C Sharp Minor, and other num- 
bers. FRANK L. GARDINER. 
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COROT CERES 





TELMANYI 


THE NEW VIOLIN SENSATION 


This superb young Hungarian Artist 
has in a single season in America 
established himself as one of the 
greatest living violinists. 
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THE BUSINESS FU- 
TURE OF LOCAL MAN- 
AGERS IS SECURE 
WHEN AUDIENCES 
INVARIABLY DE- 
MAND THE RETURN 
ENGAGEMENTS 
OF ARTISTS. 


JEROME 


SWINFORD 


Baritone 


HOLDS SUCH A REC- 
ORD AS NEWSPAPERS 
FROM FIFTEEN 
STATES TESTIFY. 


THEY SAY: 


HIS VOICE “IS A BARI- 
TONE OF GORGEOUS 
QUALITY.” 


ITS PRODUCTION 
“FREE, FULL, VITAL 
AND OF SATISFYING 
UNIFORMITY.” 


HIS DICTION “EVERY 
WORD AND EVERY 
PHRASE FINISHED 
AND CLEAR.” 


HIS STYLE BESPEAKS 
“ALL SATISFYING TO 
THE MOST EXACTING 
LISTENER.” 


HIS PROGRAM IS 


“ONE OF THE MOST 
DELIGHTFUL EVER 
GIVEN IN THE CITY.” 


ALL IN ALL “ONE OF 
THE MOST SATISFAC- 
TORY BARITONES BE- 
FORE THE PUBLIC.” 
“THE KIND WE HEAR 
ALL TOO RARELY.” 


THE DEMAND FOR 
MR. SWINFORD’S SER- 
VICES IS STEADILY 
INCREASING. 


YOU MAY ENGAGE 
HIM THIS SPRING 
FOR NEXT SEASON 
AT HIS PRESENT FEE. 


Address 
Management of 


JEROME SWINFORD 
254 West 100th St., NEW YORK 


Riverside 9567 








BRINGING OPERA TO CHATTANOOGA 





Hail Chicagoans in Brilliant 
Season in Fine New 


Auditorium 
By Howard L. Smith 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., March 1.—Since 
Chattanooga now possesses a fine new 
auditorium, it was fitting that this new 
home of music should be devoted first 
of all to a season of opera, with the visit 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 
The company performed “La Juive” on 
Feb. 22, “Cléopatre” on the following 
afternvon and “Mefistofele” on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 23. 

The house was sold out for each opera 
and the total cash received ran a good 


many thousand dollars above expenses. 
Visitors came from Kentucky, Missouri, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Virginia, 
Florida, Texas and North Carolina, and 
there were even some from north of the 
Ohio River. The operas were given in 
adequate style and the company aroused 
great enthusiasm. 

The principals in “La Juive” were 
Rosa Raisa and Charles Marshall, both 
of whom interpreted their réles with con- 
vincing power. This was Mme. Raisa’s 


first visit to Chattanooga, and her fine 
voice and realistic acting impressed the 
audience. 

In “Cléopatre,” Mary Garden in the 
title-réle, Georges Baklanoff as Mark 
Antony, Myrna Sharlow as Octavie and 
Désiré Defrére as Spakos were the prin- 
cipals in a fine performance. Miss Gar- 
den’s acting held the great audience in a 
spell, and she was ably supported by Mr. 
Baklanoff and Miss Sharlow. 

Feodor Chaliapin appeared in the title- 
role of “Mefistofele,” the cast also in- 
cluding Edith Mason as Marguerite, 
Myrna Sharlow as Helen of Troy, For- 
rest Lamont as Faust and Maria Claes- 
sens as Martha. This was another ad- 
mirable performance, all the vrincipals 
sharing worthily in the honors of the 
evening. 

The duties of conductor were shared 
by Giorgio Polacca and Ettore Panizzi. 
The choruses were sung with enthusiasm 
and effectiveness and the work of the 
orchestra was capital. 

Chattanooga citizens feel that music 
has been distinctly placed on a higher 
plane by the artistic and financial suc- 
cess of their first season of grand opera. 
The singers expressed themselves as 
highly pleased at their reception here, 
and the company has already been en- 
gaged for several performances next 
year. For a town of 100,000 inhabitants, 
Chattanooga has done well. 





VISITORS IN JACKSONVILLE 





Frieda Hempel, Elly Ney, Rosenblatt and 
Sousa’s Band Fill Week’s Calendar 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 1.—Frieda 
Hempel, soprano, with Coenraad V. Bos, 
pianist, and Louis Fritze, flautist, ap- 
peared in a Jenny Lind costume recital 
at the Duval Armory on Feb. 21. The 
singer was in fine voice and was com- 
pelled to add many encores to an attrac- 
tive program. 

Elly Ney, pianist, appeared in recital 
on Feb. 22 at the Armnold Edwards 
Building and delighted an _ audience 
largely composed of those who had heard 
her previously. 

Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, tenor, re- 
turned to Jacksonville recently and was 
heard in many solos at a special concert 
in the hall of the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association. 

Sousa’s Band gave two concerts in the 
Duval Armory on Feb. 14. Schelling’s 
“Victory Ball” was included in its pro- 
gram and was heartily applauded. At 
the evening concert the Shriner’s Band 
from Morocco Temple joined the visiting 
band in playing Sousa’s new march, 
“Nobles of the Mystic Shrine.” 

GEORGE Hoyt SMITH. 





Jacksonville Preparing for Convention of 
State Federation 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 1.—<Ar- 
rangements are being made for the an- 


nual convention of the State Federation 
of Music Clubs, to be held here from 
March 12 to March 15 inclusive. A pro- 
gram of events includes several social 
entertainments. Bertha M. Foster of 
Miami will preside. 

GEORGE Hoyt SMITH. 





Georgia Federation to Meet in Sanders- 
ville 


SANDERSVILLE, GA., March 1.—The 1924 
convention of the Georgia Federation of 
Music Clubs will be held here from March 


19 to March 22. The members of the 
Sandersville Music Club will be hostesses 
to the convention, and are preparing a 
cordial welcome for the delegates. 





Simmons Pupil Sings on Broadway 


Loretta Sheridan, soprano, who re- 
turned recently from Chicago where she 
appeared in George Cohan’s production 
of “Sally, Irene and Mary,” is now ap- 


pearing in the leading réle in “Mary 
Jane McKane,” which Arthur Hammer- 
stein is presenting at the Imperial Thea- 
ter. Miss Sheridan is a pupil‘of William 
Simmons, baritone and teacher. 





CRETE, Nes.—Charles V. Kettering, 
director of the Doane School of Music, 
is using a reproducing instrument in 
his teaching, so that a student may 
hear his own voice and readily perceive 
defects in his singing. 


VISITING ARTISTS MAKE 
FULL LIST FOR ATLANTA 





Flonzaleys Share Interest in Crowded 
Week with Kreisler, Pavlowa and 
Dupré—Glee Club Heard 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 29.—A capacity 
audience greeted the Flonzaley Quartet 
in a fine program of works by Mozart, 
Bloch and Schumann at the Woman’s 
Club Auditorium recently. The artists 
played superbly, and were demonstra- 
tively applauded. This was the final 
concert of the Series Intime, under the 
auspices of the Music Club. 

Fritz Kreisler, violinist, was enthu- 
siastically greeted in recital at Wesley 
Hall. His program included Grieg’s So- 
nata in C Minor, Tchaikovsky’s Concerto 
in D, and several of his own transcrip- 
tions of numbers by Chopin, Paderewski 
and other composers. He was obliged to 
give many encores. The recital was 
under the management of the Southern 
Musical Bureau. 

Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe 
appeared at the Atlanta Theater lately 
for one matinée and two evening per- 
formances, and were warmly applauded. 

The First Presbyterian Church was 
filled on Feb. 18, when Marcel Dupré 
gave an organ recital under the auspices 
of the Atlanta Music Festival Associ- 
ation. Mr. Dupré played with artistic 
judgment Bach’s Fantasy and Fugue in 
G Minor; the Scherzo from Widor’s 
Fourth Symphony; a Canon in B Minor, 
by Schumann; his own Variations on an 
Ancient French Noél, and other num- 
bers. He also gave an improvisation in 
the form of a symphony on themes sub- 
mitted by members of the audience. 

Another recital by Mr. Dupré was 
given on the excellent organ at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Candler. 
Again he played improvisations upon 
themes presented by the guests, and 
concluded his program with a Fan- 
tasie on Southern Melodies, with “Dixie” 
in the form of a fugue as the climax. 

A service in memory of Woodrow 
Wilson was held in the North Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, when numbers by 
Verdi, Guilmant, Dudley Buck, Gaul, 
Dvorak, Willeby, and Foster, made up 
an impressive program. Joseph Ragan 
was organist and conductor and the 
choir included Margaret Battle, soprano; 
Mrs. Harold Cooledge, contralto; Floyd 
Jennings, tenor, and Ed. A. Warner, 


baritone. Assisting artists were Eliza- 
beth Andrews and Mrs. Dwight S. 
Bagley. 


The Emory University Glee Club gave 
an interesting program on Feb. 20 at the 
Music Club, Dr. M. H. Dewey, director; 
Alton O’Steen, president and accom- 
panist. The soloists were Byron Warner, 
tenor, and Samuel Proger, violinist. The 
program consisted of numbers’ by 
Kremser, Handel, Beethoven, Gounod, De 
Beriot, Horsman, Dvorak, Schubert ~r- 
rangements by Taylor and Whiting, and 
spirituals. HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 





ities of his art. 


Fisk Bldg., New York 





admirable musicianship. 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZAER 


SCORES AGAIN AT SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL 


FEBRUARY 3, 1924 


The New York Herald: 


Mr. Pilzer is the fortunate possessor of many of the fine qual- 
His playing yesterday showed the foundation of 
His tone was generally pleasing, his 
technique good and his understanding of style comprehensive. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia 


Knabe Piano 
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NEW YORK, MARCH 8, 1924 


VOICE TEACHERS, UNITE! 


OICE teachers, voice students, all who have felt 

even a casual interest in the art of song and its 
progress, will find invigorating food for reflection in 
Herbert Witherspoon’s comprehensive article on an- 
other page of this issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. Be- 
yond doubt, as Mr. Witherspoon demonstrates out of 
a deep fund of experience and knowledge, the time, 
regarded from a vocal standpoint, is out of joint. 
For setting it right, this distinguished exponent of 
song has a prompt and simple remedy: A general, 
voluntary cooperation among the voice teachers of 
this country. Mr. Witherspoon points out, what 
every earnest, qualified voice teacher has long felt, 
that “ignorance is our worst foe, far worse than 
the charlatan or crook.” Sooner or later the charla- 
tan is usually shown up for what he is. He is a 
menace, but a less subtle one than the well-meaning, 
superficial, benighted “teacher” who annually mars 
and deforms countless promising voices. 

Most teachers, as Mr. Witherspoon points out, 
are honest. If good intentions were a charm to 
work miracles there would be nothing more to say 
or to be desired. Unhappily, knowledge is the first 
and last essential in the science of teaching. Mr. 
Witherspoon makes it abundantly clear what curious 
forms the current “knowledge” takes on in the vocal 
field; what quaint and contradictory prescriptions 
are dealt out to the distracted student. Vocal teach- 
ing in this generation is indeed a very crazy-quilt, 
a boiling maelstrom in which each man battles for 
himself and the devil takes the poor pupil. 

The profession needs a vigorous purging. It 
needs a determined and thorough sweeping away of 
superstitions, fetishes, malformed ideas, silly prac- 
tices. It needs, in Mr. Witherspoon’s phrase, “the 
establishment and acceptance of a code of ethics 
which will do honor to our profession.” He rightly 
recommends as the first essential the immediate 
stamping out of intolerance and the substitution in 
its place of “a spirit of cooperation and a willing- 
ness to learn from each other.” “If we can do 





this,” he goes on to say, “we will develop new leaders 
who can further our work in a really constructive 
manner.” It is imperative that there be a com- 
munity of thought, a spirit of give-and-take, a 
generous disposition to share the fruits of personal 
research, experience and knowledge. Every other 
accepted science and art has grown and developed 
in this spirit and on this basis. 

The vocal profession in America is not wholly 
devoid of associations and groups animated by sim- 
ilar ideals. Their influence is a salutary one, but 
it is not sufficiently widespread effectively to combat 
the pernicious practices and the ignorance which 
obtain in so many quarters of the voice-teaching 
field. Every honest vocal instructor would eagerly 
welcome the inception of a general, nation-wide as- 
sociation whose aim would be, if not precisely a 
“standardization” of ideas and methods, the thought- 
ful examination and testing of modern views. Mr. 
Witherspoon expresses it tersely and cogently. Ad- 
dressing the voca] profession as a whole, he says: 
“Certainly we are, as a body, intelligent, educated 
people, and can afford to bury the hatchet and, 
coming into the open, learn from each other until 
we can finally, after proper investigation and dis- 
cussion, arrive at at least a few conclusions which 
will form the basis of a real standard of knowledge 
and of real cooperation. Here, as in other matters 
of real importance to humanity, the majority must 
rule, but let us make that majority as large as pos- 
sible. We must all learn from each other. 
A standardized system of practice of the art of 
singing will not injure anyone but the charlatan, 
and will aid all sincere, honest workers.” 

Other countries have different methods of testing 
and certifying to the qualifications of music teach- 
ers. Whether the scheme employed is carried out 
by the State and is mandatory, or operated in and 
by the profession for those willing to participate, 
a way must and will be evolved to solve the problem 
in this country. Such an association as is proposed 
by Mr. Witherspoon could, if joined in by serious 
teachers everywhere, ultimately rid the country of 
the ignorant and dishonest elements now infesting 
it. The sooner such an association is created and 
made to function, the better for the cause of vocal 
art. 





THE RED MAN’S DANCES 


ROM time to time protests have come from well- 

meaning quarters against the “immorality” of 
some of the tribal and ceremonial dances of the 
American Indian. Undoubtedly certain of these 
rites and practices would offend the white spectator, 
yet no tourist is constrained to be present at these 
ceremonials, and he who likes to do so wittingly 
places his own soul in jeopardy. Moreover, it ap- 
pears that the dances deemed immoral are seldom 
given before white citizens in the West, and never 
by visiting Indians in the East. 

Secretary of the Interior Hubert Work has lately 
given assurance that there will be no governmental 
interference with “any dance that has a religious 
significance or with those given for pleasure or 
entertainment which were not degrading.” He 
inveighs, however, against certain practices that are 
“revolting and against the laws of nature and 
morality in the dances of some of the Indian tribes. 
All Indians who wish to perpetuate the soundness 
of their tribe must refrain from them.” 

The Indian presumably danced how and when he 
pleased before the paleface came. Somehow he man- 
aged to withstand this disintegrating influence 
rather better than those of such civilized blessings 
as rum and disease. No doubt some of these dances 
are bad for the red man, but they are a genuine folk- 
expression, and, as it happens, virtually the only 
American folk-expression we have. To institute a 
censorship upon them is to take the first long step 
toward crushing out an instinct and an impulse 
which are deep in the Indian. Nor would prohibi- 
tion be at all efficacious. It would mean more 
secrecy, and would probably aggravate the very evil 
it sought to eradicate. If the tribal dances are 
worth keeping, they are worth keeping as they are. 
A tame Indian is no Indian at all, only a decayed 
and pitiful hybrid. 

HE popular song writers are beginning to feel 
tender on the subject of “Tin-Pan Alley,” the 
name by which their producing center is familiarly 
known. The term is certainly more picturesque 





than dignified, but if our busy tune-makers had 
been conscious of this fact at an earlier day,—be- 
fore fortune smiled so steadily upon their activi- 
ties,—there would have been a better chance of 
doing away with the name. 
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Photosbroadcast—Bain 
Tenor Shows Versatility on the Brass 


Although Colin O’More finds his true musical voca- 
tion in the heroic garb of the opera tenor, he is pro- 
ficient in other branches—including the art of the trom- 
bone. He was recently “snapped” while enjoying his 
Daily Dozen on this instrument, which he believes is 
excellent for developing a singer’s lungs. Mr. O’More 
has been singing on tour with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, and at the conclusion of the itinerary of that 
organization will have appeared in the leading tenor 
réles in “Madama Butterfly” and “Bohéme” more than 
seventy times this season. 


Damrosch—A warning against the forced cultivation 
of musical “prodigies” was given in a recent interview 
by Dr. Frank Damrosch, head of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art, New York. The child should have a normal 
development, he believes, and have his musical instincts 
formed by activities in which he is interested. “Only 
as a teacher can descend to the level of the young 
pupil,” said Dr. Damrosch, “can he hope to build up 
a real understanding of music.” 


Rethberg—During her recent concert visit to Cuba, 
Elisabeth Rethberg suffered annoyance in the loss of 
her passport. In consequence the authorities are said 
for a time to have turned an obdurate ear to her en- 
treaties to enter Cuba. As the time of her recital en- 
gagement was approaching, the Metropolitan. Opera 
soprano grew somewhat excited! When her mission was 
explained, they relented. The singer believes that she 
was robbed of the document. 


Reiner—The place enjoyed in the affections of Fritz 
Reiner and his family by Rolli, a Pomeranian dog, 
recently resulted in considerable excitement when the 
animal mysteriously disappeared. A search was insti- 
tuted on behalf of the conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, with the result that Rolli was presently found in 
a distant quarter of the city. He had been stolen and 
sold to the parents of a little girl for a dollar. Mr. 
Reiner gladly purchased another dog to compensate the 
latter for her loss! 


Eppert—Carl Eppert, popular conductor of the Mil- 
waukee Civic Orchestra, has achieved considerable fame 
from the fact that he has been officially declared the 
chess champion of Wisconsin, after winning eighteen 
out of twenty games in a State tournament. He re- 
ceived a silver cup donated by Ernest Reel, which is 
to remain in his possession for six months. After that 
any Wisconsin citizen who thinks he can manipulate the 
chess men better than the musician has the right to 
challenge him for his laurels! 


Zendt—One of the favorite singers of Chicago, Marie 
Sidenius Zendt, came to New York to make a recital 
début early in the present season. The soprano once 
made a resolution never to sing the same program twice, 
and with a few exceptions has adhered to it. Mme. 
Zendt, who was born in Sweden and came to this coun- 
try at the age of three, believes that the stereotyped 
program is the bane of recital giving and ruinous to 
versatility. “I believe there are certain appropriate 
songs for every occasion,” she says. 


Roselle—One of the strong supporters of a plan to 
found a National Conservatory in the United States 
is Anne Roselle, soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera. She gives an instance of her own early career, 
when she first came to the United States, ambitious to 
enter grand opera, after singing in musical comedy in 
Vienna. The struggles which she went through to gain 
instruction from the better teachers and the long up 
grade to the lyric stage here has caused her warmly 
to champion the plan to make the way of young vocal 
aspirants easier. 


Korb—The relative drawing power of concerts and 
college games was put to a test recently when May 
Korb, soprano, gave a recital in a small town in New 
Hampshire. The singer relates an amusing anecdote 
about the well-dressed woman who sat beside her in 
a hotel lobby, as she was waiting for her accompanist 
to escort her to the concert. “Are you going to the 
recital or the game?” asked the stranger. “I think T’ll 
go to the recital,” said Miss Korb. Her astonishment 
was great to find the woman in a front row of the hall, 
surrounded by a number of friends, when she came out 


to sing! 
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and Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. Jr 





Two Blocks Make a Difference! 


‘ EOGRAPHY has a lot to do with music appreciation, as a New York 
organ grinder discovered last week when he strayed from beaten paths 


and sent up the strains of the latest ballad on staid Fifth Avenue. 


On 


Third he might have been hailed as a musical benefactor, who brought a 


lightening lilt into drab lives. 


But the fashionable residents of the 


“lordliest street,” whose predilections run to Massenet and Puccini with an 
accompaniment of dress clothes, scented sacrilege when Tony produced his 
monkey before the Vanderbilt mansion. 


We need not go into the sad details of 
how the itinerant musician was asked by 
a policeman to show his license. He had, 
it is needless to say, not even a mem- 
bership card in the union; and so was 
haled to court and dismissed after being 
fned a dollar. Imagine the sorry dismay 
in the soul of this light-hearted minstrel 
on being deprived of the proceeds of his 
concert tour! It was an indignity com- 
parable to taking a diva’s thousand-dol- 
lar cheque after she had warbled through 
three acts of “Lucia!” 

+ * ~ 


A Musical Bath Tub 


HE latest radio marvel is reported 
from a little Ohio town, where a 
woman declared that jazz strains issued 
from the faucets in her bath tub when 
she filled it with water. This seems to 
be a case beyond the bounds of credulity. 


* A number of specialists set immediately 


to work on the problem, but at last ac- 
counts they were still calculating whether 
water-soaked ground might have acted 
as a carrier. Things are getting to a 
pretty pass when even the bath soap 
floats upon waves of sound! 

* - * 


Overheard at a Recital 


AST week a chastened scribe was lis- 
tening absorbedly to the début reci- 
tal of Leon Brahms, a Russian vocalist 
of the tenor persuasion. Suddenly there 
arose a Whispering behind him which 
caused a draft to assail his neck. This 


is what he heard: 
First Voice: ‘‘Here’s one of his own 


compositions.” 

Second Voice: “No, it’s marked J. 
Brahms.” 

First Voice: “It must be by his 
father.” 


* * * 
PEAKING of pianists, cornetists and 
violinists—two women were discuss- 
ing the concert given by Efrem Zimbalist 


in Worcester several weeks ago, writes 
M. S. R. 





“What an extraordinary evening this 
Zimbalist concert was!” said one, review- 
ing the event. 

“How wonderfully he did the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto!” said the other. 

Finally a third woman, who had been 
listening, could not restrain her curiosity 
any longer. Said she: 

“For goodness sake, will some one 
please tell me what kind of instrument 
a zimbal is?” 

* * o* 


FRENCH society editor has riled 
some of the musical artists of Paris 
by a statement that “an opera singer 


doesn’t decide to lose her pearls until 
she has lost her voice.” Improvising a 
bit on this theme, one of our colleagues 
submitted the following pithy pronuncia- 
mento: 


If you want great success and acclaim of 
the press, 
Get rid of superfluous jools! 
If yow’re aching for space and a promi- 
nent place, 
Submit to the burglar’s tools! 


With a necklace mislaid, you’re as good 
as remade, 
And painless extraction is sweet. 
If your diadem’s gone, you’re the talk of 
the town: 
Be plundered or plucked, we repeat! 
* + 4 


AS correspondent writes with 
evidence of slight spleen: 

“T shall only mention John Doe’s re- 
cital of two weeks ago, because it was 
one of the worst I ever heard. Sacri- 
ficing all to mere finger agility, he simply 
slaughtered Chopin’s music. Why did 
he do it when he can play other things 
in a real splendid way? Musically, we 
may be a small town, but we do not like 
being humbugged in this way, and it is 
to be hoped that he has been made 
cognizant of the results of his tactless 
fireworks.” The rule in this community 
seems to be: “Park the pyrotechnics 
outside.” 
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Matters 








Small Hands 


Question Box Editor: 
I have a child piano pupil who has 
very small hands and in attempting to 


stretch even ordinary intervals, he 
stiffens his hands. What can I do to 
eliminate this tendency? os te Be 


Tacoma, Wash., Feb. 28, 1924. 

Try confining the pupil to the very 
simplest studies and pieces without any 
tretches at all. 

a ae 


Lyric Versus Dramatic 


Yuestion Box Editor: 

Is there any reason why a lyric so- 
Prano should not sing dramatic roles 
nd vice-versa? M. J. 
New Haven, Conn., Feb. 29, 1924. 

There is always the danger that a lyric 
oprano will force her voice in dramatic 
bles, and usually the orchestration ac- 
‘ompanying a dramatic réle is a bit 
leavy for a lyric voice. If a dramatic 
oprano has a sufficiently smooth voice 
‘here is no reason why she should not 
ng lyric réles. 

7 9 9 


Picno Playing, Then and Now 


Question Box Editor: 


“A” says the average of piano playing 
it so high as it was formerly; “B” 
it is higher. Will you decide? 
W. L. J. 


Brooklyn, March 2, 1924. 
The general opinion is that it is higher 


than formerly. 
7 9 9 


About Sight-Reading 


Question Box Editor: 
What is the quickest way to learn 
sight-reading without a teacher? 


M. 

New York City, March 1, 1924. 

If you are a pianist, read some new 
music every day, being careful to play 
it accurately and not to begin with too 
dificult pieces. If a singer, get scale 
intervals fixed in your mind and the rest 
is very simple. 

a a 


Grieg Concerto 


Question Box Editor: 
Can you tell me when Grieg composed 
his A Minor Piano Concerto? J.W.J. 
Chicago, Feb. 27, 1924. 


In 1868. 
2 2 


Piano Pieces for Grown-Ups 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you publish a list of easy pieces 
by good composers which a grown-up 
with very little technic might enjoy 
playing? “BUSINESS MAN.” 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 29, 1924. 
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C Major Sonata, Mozart; Kinder- teenth century as is proved by the refer- 


scenen, Schumann; Minuet in G, Bee- 
thoven; Etudes by Heller; Two-Part In- 
ventions, Bach; Mendelssohn’s Songs 
Without Words. 


; 2 
The Dump 
Question Box Editor: 

1. What is the “dump” mentioned in 
“Romeo and Juliet”? 2. Is it any rela- 
tion as a dance to the Russian dumky? 

C. B. 

Media, Pa., Feb. 26, 1924. 

1. The form and peculiarities of this 


dance are lost in obscurity, although it 
was danced as recently as the seven- 


ences in Shakespeare and other Tudor 
poets. There is in existence a piece en- 
titled “Lady Carey’s Dump,” which is in 
four-four time, the rhythm of the meas- 
ures being two, four, three in succession. 


2. Probably not. 
7 9 9 


Classifying Lehmann 


Question Box Editor: 
Was Lilli Lehmann a dramatic or a 
coloratura soprano? M. J. 
New Haven, Conn., Feb. 28, 1924. 
In the early days of her career she 
was a coloratura, but her fame rests 
chiefly upon her singing of heavy dra- 
matic roles. 
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MILY MILLER, accompanist and 
coach, was born in Brooklyn. She 
went to grade and high school in her 
native city and 


began the study 
of music private- 
ly when seven 
years old, taking 
piano with Peter 
Bachenberg, with 
whom she re- 
mained for three 
years. When 
about ten years 
old, Miss Miller 
began studying 
with Arthur 
Claassen, conduc- 
tor of the Brook- 
lyn Arion Soci- 
ety, with whom 
she remained for 
six years, accom- 
panying in his studio, appearing as solo- 
ist with orchestra under his baton with 
the Eichenkranz and also playing for 
George Riddle of Boston, who gave nu- 
merous recitations in Mr. Claassen’s 
studio. At the age of seventeen Miss 
Miller went to Europe to continue her 
studies. She proceeded first to Munich 
and entered the Kénigliche Akademie 
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der Tonkunst, where she became a pupil 
of Ludwig Thuille, studying piano, the- 
ory and counterpoint with him. She also 
studied choral singing with Hieber and 
musical history with Kellermann, and 
appeared several times in public as solo- 
ist and accompanist. The following year 
she went to Berlin and entered the Schar- 
wenka School, taking piano with Ernst 
Jedliczka and theory and counterpoint 
with Loewengard. She later continued 
her studies with Jedliczka at the Stern 
Conservatory and took harmony and 
counterpoint under Ludwig Bussler. She 
also studied singing privately with Anna 
Salomon for two seasons. Returning to 
America, Miss Miller taught piano in 
both Brooklyn and New York and ap- 
peared as accompanist. She coached 
Martha Loeffler-Burckhart, Marie Rap- 
pold, Marie. Mattfeld and accompanied 
Hans Kronold and Elsa Ruegger. She 
was accompanist and coach in the studio 
of Oscar Saenger for a number of years 
and his assistant at the summer school 
at the Chicago Musical College for five 
seasons. Miss Miller has been coach for 
Marie Rappold, Phoebe Crosby, Kathe- 
rine Brown, Phradie Wells and Melvena 
Passmore and has appeared in public as 
accompanist for Augusta Redyn in New 
York recitals. She maintains a studio 
in New York and one in Brooklyn. 
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ST. LOUIS HEARS 
SCHONBERG OPUS 


“Verklarte Nacht” Played by 
Symphony—Leginska with 
Orchestra 
By Herbert W. Cost 





St. Louis, March 1.—For the twelfth 
pair of concerts of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, Rudolph Ganz chose as one fea- 
ture of the program, Schénberg’s “Verk- 
larte Nacht,” the first orchestral work 
of this composer to be played in St. 
Louis. He prefaced the performance 
with a brief explanation of the composi- 
tion. It was played with admirable effect, 
and naturally aroused great interest. 
Ethel Leginska, pianist, was the soloist 
in a remarkably fine performance of 
Mozart’s Concerto in A, and won hearty 
applause by the charm and grace of her 

laying. Miss Leginska gave the Liszt- 
Paganini “Campanella” ‘as an encore. 
The orchestral program also included 
the “Hansel and Gretel” Prelude, Liszt’s 
Fantasia on Hungarian melodies, and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” Over- 
ture. 

The Knights of Columbus Choral Club 
gave a fine concert in the University 
Auditorium on Feb. 21 under Theo. 
Deibel’s baton. The soloist was Helen 
Traubel Carpenter, soprano, who sang 
with charming effect an aria from 
“Tosca” and two miscellaneous groups. 
Miss Carpenter was also soloist at a 
concert of the Catholic Women’s League 
the preceding night. 





EXPLAINS TEACHING PLANS 





New York State Supervisor Conducts 
Conferences for Instructors 


GENEVA, N. Y., March 1.—With the 
cooperation of the superintendent of 
schools, A. J. Merrell, and the supervisor 
of music, Mrs. V. V. Rogers, a musical 
demonstration of teaching methods was 
given under the direction of the State 
Supervisor of Music, Russell Carter, in 
the public schools of Geneva, on Feb. 20, 
to which the supervisors and teachers 
of music in the Finger Lakes Region 
were invited. Children from various 
grades, under the direction of Mrs. 
Rogers, took part in the demonstration, 
and showed their aptitude in the reading 
of music; and Mr. Carter explained vari- 
ous ways of approaching music-reading 
problems of the upper grades. 

After luncheon, the Geneva High 
School orchestra gave the visitors a 
short concert. The day’s session closed 
with a round-table conference conducted 


by Mr. Carter, at which the demonstra- 
tions of the day were discussed. 

Mr. Carter conducted a round table 
conference for the music section of the 
Erie County Teachers’ Association at 
Buffalo on Feb. 14, and spoke before the 
teachers of the rural schools in Allegany 
County at Houghton College, on the fol- 
lowing day. Mr. Carter was also one 
of the speakers at the Monroe County 
Teachers’ Conference in Rochester on 
Feb. 21. 


CHOIRS SHOW CONTINUED 
ACTIVITY IN WINNIPEG 








Philharmonic Singers Give Second Con- 
cert—Winnipeg Male Choir May 
Visit England 


WINNIPEG, CAN., March 1.—The Phil- 
harmonic Choir, Hugh Ross conducting, 
gave the second of its winter season con- 
certs recently. Mrs. W. B. Sterling, 
Mrs. C. S. Riley, Pearl Hogg, and Russell 
White were the assisting soloists. 

The Winnipeg Male Voice Choir has 
received an invitation to sing at the Im- 
perial Exhibition in London. 

A tour to include neighboring Ameri- 
can towns is planned by the Scottish 
Choir. 

During the visit of the Minneapolis 
Symphony on March 9, 10 and 11, six 


concerts will be given under the auspices 
of the Winnipeg Oratorio Society. It is 
estimated that 1000 singers will take 
part in this festival. 

Students of the public schools have 
crowded the largest auditorium of the 
city in a series of popular Saturday 
night concerts. The teacher leaders 
were Miriam Armstrong, and J. W. 
Beckett. 

Lucy Gates, soprano; Sascha Jacobi- 
noff, violinist, and Olga Steeb, pianist, 
gave a concert under the auspices of the 
Women’s Musical Club on Feb. 15. 

Isa Kremer, balladist, recently gave 
two successful programs inethis city. 

Nathaniel Dett, composer, took part 
in a recent concert given by the St. 
Cecilia Choir, under the leadership of 
Burton Kurth. Mr. Dett was guest and 
speaker at a luncheon given by the 
Music Teachers’ Association on Feb. 12. 

Steps are in progress for the forma- 
tion of an Arts Club, with a prospective 
membership of several hundred persons. 

Mary H. MONCRIEFF. 





Katharine Goodson, pianist, has been 
engaged to appear as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul on Feb. 19 and 20, next 
year. 


Mary Fabian, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, has been engaged 
to sing at the Illinois Bell Telephone 
annual choral concert on April 25. 





58th SUMMER SESSION 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
A Complete School of Musical Learning 


OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 
ALL DEPARTMENTS OPEN UNTIL AUGUST 2ND 


Six weeks MASTER CLASS 
Conducted by the great Pianist and Teacher 


Mme. Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 
(One free Scholarship offered for a new pupil in this class.) 


FACULTY 








Special Six Weeks Intensive Course in 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
(State Accredited) June 20th to August 2nd, 


inclusive. 


Classes 1n instrumental class instruction, pageantry, etc. 


Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 


Ideal residential halls, on beautiful wooded campus. 
Students may enter at any time. 


Season of Summer Grand Opera at 
Zoological Garden 


Send for announcements to BERTHA BAuvR, Director, 
Highland Ave., Burnet Ave., and Oak St., 





Cincinnati, Ohio 





DETROIT APPLAUDS 
SCHELLING WORKS 


Composer Assists in Symphony 
Concert—Violinist 
Welcomed 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DETROIT, March 1.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony concerts of Feb. 21 and 22 were 
of special interest because of two Amer- 
ican works by Ernest Schelling, who 
brilliantly played the solo part in his 
Fantastic Suite for Pianoforte and Or- 
chestra and conducted his fantasy, “A 
Victory Ball,” both compositions winning 
emphatic applause. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
opened the program with an artistic 
reading of the Tchaikovsky Andante 
Cantabile, played in memory of Mrs. 
David A. Brown. A fine performance 
was given of Schubert’s Symphony in C. 
In fact, the program was one of the most 
attractive of the season. 

For the concert on Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 24, Victor Kolar presented an in- 
teresting program, Harry Farbman, a 
young Detroit violinist, pupil of Auer, 
appearing as soloist. He played Paga- 
nini’s Concerto in D with the orchestra 
and exhibited remarkable technical equip- 
ment and tone. His interpretative powers 
seemed developed beyond his years, and, 
altogether, his performance would have 
brought credit to a far more matured 
artist. He was obliged to give an en- 
core, in which Margaret Mannebach was 
his accompanist. Mr. Kolar opened the 
program with the introduction to “Aida,” 
following it with Sinigaglia’s “Baruffe 
Chiozzotte” Overture, the “Dance of the 
Hours,” from “Giaconda,” the “William 
Tell” Overture, the Intermezzo from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” and numbers by 
Wolf-Ferrari and Casella. The program 
was warmly applauded by a capacity 
audience. 

Dr. Mark Gunzburg was heard in a 
recital in Memorial Hall, on Jan. 27. 
His program included the Mendelssohn 
“Variations Serieuses,” Beethoven’s “So- 
nata Pathétique,” Schumann’s Toccata, 
a Chopin group and several miscellaneous 
works. 








Glee Clubs to Organize Association 


Twelve glee clubs will sing together 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, on March 
10, and on the same day a conference 
of all glee clubs in the northeastern 
States will be held with the purpose of 
organizing an association of glee clubs 
in that region and with the idea ulti- 
mately of associating together all male 
choruses in America in one organization. 
Clubs from western Pennsylvania to 
northern Maine have accepted a call to 
such a conference. The concert will give 
the public an opportunity of hearing 600 
well-trained male singers. 





Will Try Experiment in “Photo-Opera” 

A new production “The Thief of 
Bagdad,” synchronizing photodrama and 
an elaborate music score will be pre- 
sented in New York and possibly on tour 
throughout the country, under an agree- 
ment signed by Morris Gest, producer, 
and Douglas Fairbanks last week. The 
latter has the leading réle in_ the 
Oriental picture play. Mortimer Wilson 
has composed an original score in 
operatic style, which will presumably 
call for the services of soloists in addi- 
tion to a large orchestra. 





Clubs Prominent in Indianapolis Events 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 1.—Two in- 
teresting programs were presented last 
week by local clubs. The Harmonie Club 
devoted an afternoon to music by Mozart, 





Photo by Arnold Genthe 





a program of vocal, piano, violin . 
‘cello numbers being given by H: 
Warrum-Chapell, Mrs. Clyde Titus, 
Marie Coldwell, Mildred Emry, Jes , 
mine Fitch, Helen Julia Smith, Ff |, 
Schroeder, Winifred Hazelwood, Be :, 
Ruick, Mrs. Charles Maxwell and 
guest artist, Edward La Shelle. 
meeting was held at the home of } 
Charles Pfafflin. The Matinée Musi: 
at its meeting at the Masonic Tem | 
provided an American program 
those participating were Mrs. James {1 
Lowry, Mrs. Glenn Friermood, Geor ;, 
Morrill, Mrs. John Kolmer, Berta s 
Ruick, Dorothy Ryker, Mildred Jo} .. 
Geraldine Trotter, Dorothy Ann Al] ». 
Dorothea Berger, Jean Orlopp, Len. --., 
Coffin, Maya Hermann and two assist .¢ 
artists, George Kadel and Fred. Jeff; < 
PAULINE SCHELLSCHMID‘ 





COATES CONDUCTS “ENIGMA” 
VARIATIONS IN ROCHESTER 





Elgar Work Included in Attractiye 
Program with “London” Symphony 
and Tchaikovsky Concerto 


ROCHESTER, March 3.—An extrem: |, 
interesting concert was given by the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, ey. 
ducted by Albert Coates, at the Eastm::y 
Theater, on Feb. 27, before a large and 
very cordial audience. The progray 
consisted of Edward Elgar’s “Enigma” 
Variations; Tchaikovsky’s Violin Con- 
certo, with Vladimir Resnikoff as soloist. 
and Vaughan-Williams’ “London” Sym. 
phony. 

The “Enigma Variations” were hear 
here for the first time, and were enthu- 


siastically greeted by the audience. 
played as they were with verve, vividnes: 
and the breadth of style that distin- 
guishes Mr. Coates’ conducting. 

It was the second hearing of the 
“London” Symphony, and the orchestra, 
in this as well as in the “Variations” did 
fine work. Mr. Resnikoff, who is first 
concertmaster of the orchestra, played 
violin the part of the Concerto with bril- 
liancy and was recalled again and again. 


M. E. WILL. 





Fabian Sevitzky, contrabass virtuoso 
and Maria Dormont, soprano, will give a 
recital in Philadelphia on March 12. 
Both artists have appeared in various 
European countries with success. 





r- pean ee a 


Gio 


David Manes 
Music School 


David and Clara DMannes, Directors 


Announces that 


FRASER GANGE 


the distinguished Scottish singer 


will give a special ten weeks’ course 
of lessons at the School, beginning in 
March. 


For terms and all particulars, apply 
to the School. 





Butterfield 0010 


i East 74th Street, New York 











IMANDT 


Boston Recital, March 19th 


Address: L. D. BOGUE CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
130 West 42nd Street 


ROBERT 





| 
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New York 
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New Orchestral and Chamber Scores 


Hold 


AUTEM LULULLE LLC Ree LLL 


» ARIS, Feb. 23.—A number of excel- 
lent concerts have kept the Parisian 
music-lover busy during the last fort- 
night. An orchestral work of unusual 
interest, “Mon Lac,” by Witkowski, was 
introduced by Gabriel Pierné. Albert 
Wolff had announced the work for one of 
his later programs, but Mr. Pierné antici- 
pated him. The piece is one of the most 
interesting of novelties heard here in 
some time. It is supposed to delineate 


the impression upon the mind of the com- 
poser of a lake under different condi- 
tions and at different times of the year. 
A theme is taken through a series of 
variations with the following titles: 
“Woods and Labor,’ “Water Games,” 
“Ice” and then a final division which 
seems given to the wind, first in a tem- 
pestuous mood and later in one of calm 
serenity. 

Albert Wolff’s concerts at the Théatre 
Mogador seem to be growing steadily in 
popularity, and the class of audiences 
which attend augurs well for artistic 
success. Two more concert series have 
recently sprung into existence, the Con- 
certs Grassi at the Gaiété and “Les Nou- 
veaux Concerts” at Aeolian Hall, under 
the leadership of Georges Philippot. 

The Société Musicale Independente had 
a large audience at its ninety-ninth con- 
cert and the program, in spite of a num- 
ber of last-moment changes, was an in- 
teresting one. Robert Casadesus played 
the piano part in Rosenthal’s Sonatine 
for Two Violins and Piano, a rather fa- 
tiguing work, and his own Sonata for 
Piano and ’Cello, which also was not 
especially inspiring. The cacophonies of 
Mr. Rosenthal’s work, particularly the 
second movement, “Lent et triste,” re- 
mind one of nothing so much as a bad 
quarter of an hour in the dentist’s chair. 
“La Verdure Dorée,”’ by Jacques Ibert, 
admirably sung by Marie Louise Asso, 
created a very good impression. Roger- 
Ducasse and Louis Aubert, at two pi- 
anos, won the success of the concert in 
Debussy’s “Epigraphes Antiques.” 

Among a number of new works given 
at a recent concert of the Société a song 
by the American composer, M. A. Cop- 
land, entitled “As It Fell Upon a Day,” 
with accompaniment of flute and clari- 
net, was received with great acclaim. On 
the same program a Quintet for Wind 
Instruments, by Leo Sowerby, now at 
the American Academy in Rome, pro- 
voked considerable interest on account of 
its use of syncopated themes in the final 
movement. 

The most recent revival at the Opéra- 
Comique was of “Le Pays,” the three- 
act opera by Charles LeGoffic, with music 
by Guy Ropartz, now the director of the 
Conservatoire at Strassburg. The grip- 
ping, tragic work has only three charac- 
ters, although one might almost say 
there is a fourth in the hrafnaga or Ice- 
landie peat bog which dominates the 
story. It is upon this bog that Tual, a 
3reton fisherman wrecked upon the Ice- 
land coast, and Koethe swear eternal 
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Near-Panic at Performance of 
“Salome” at the Costanzi 


RomB, Feb. 23.—A _ near-panic 
which threatened for a few mo- 
ments to assume serious propor- 
tions, occurred recently at the first 
performance of Strauss’ “Salomé” 
under the baton of the composer 
at the Costanzi. One of Herod’s 
servitors dropped a quantity of 
burning fluid from the torch he 
was carrying and a miniature con- 
flagration started upon the stage. 
The chorus began a stampede for 
the wings and a number of per- 
sons in the audience leaped to their 
feet and started up the aisles. The 
orchestra, however, struck up the 
Marcia Reale while the blaze was 
put out and in a short while the 
opera was resumed. Carmen Melis 
made an impressive Salomé and 
the other leading réles were ad- 
mirably assumed by Amedeo Bassi 
and the baritone Morelli. 


ananasnnaeennnis 


Interest of Paris Audiences 
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fidelity in the presence of the girl’s 
father, Jorgen, there being no priest to 
wed them. It is also in this bog that 
Tual is buried alive later, when, seeing a 
Breton fishing fleet in the offing, he at- 
tempts to escape. The story, it is easily 
seen, has intense dramatic possibilities. 
The music, which Mr. Ropartz completed 
in 1913, is splendid and has much of the 
composer’s native Breton ruggedness, as 
well as the suavities of his teacher, César 
Franck. 

Admirers of the late Camille Saint- 
Saéns must have enjoyed the concert at 
which five of his concertos were played 
in succession. Such a program is a 
strain not only upon the ears but the 
affections of any listener. The five in- 
terpreters, all pupils of Isidore Phillip, 
were Madeleine Peltier, Miss De Castro, 
Marie-Ann Darré, Miss Gouin and Miss 
Herrenschmitt. 

Vanni-Marcoux drew an_ audience 
which filled the Salle Gaveau to over- 
flowing. Rows of seats were placed upon 
the stage and even the organ-bench was 
occupied by three listeners. Needless to 
say the enthusiasm was unbounded. Mr. 
Vanni-Marcoux’s program from begin- 
ning to end was flawlessly given, and 
whether in songs by Schumann, such as 
“Der Nussbaum” and “Waldesgesprach,” 
or pieces by Debussy and Aubert, his art 
was inimitable. Some unpublished songs 
by Jean Cras, the composer of “Poly- 
phéme,” were particularly appreciated. 





“Nerone” Placed in Rehearsal 


MILAN, Feb. 23.—Boito’s “Nerone,’ 
which has been announced for perform- 
ance so many times since the death of 
the composer, has at last been put in 
rehearsal and it is announced that the 
premiére will take place, in all proba- 
bility, during the second week in March, 
under the baton of Arturo Toscanini, 
who has made a number of alterations 
in the score. No announcement has been 
made as yet of the singers who will in- 
terpret the work. 


’ 





GENEVA, Feb. 24.—A new light opera 
by Charles Martinet, entitled “Lost 
Kisses” has been produced at the Grand 
Théatre with much success by Mr. 
Barras whose contract has just been ex- 
tended for another season. The work, 
with an exceedingly amusing libretto is 
rather in the style of “The Merry 
Widow.” A large number of the songs 
and concerted pieces had to be repeated 
at the premiére. 





HAMBURG, Feb. 22.—A Song Cycle. 
“Rhapsodie,” by Gerhard von Keussler, 
whose opera “The Flagellants’ Pilgrim- 
age” was sung here several months ago, 
was a feature of a morning concert in 
the City Theater. A String Quartet, 
Op. 43, by Richard Wetz, was another 
example of a native composer’s work to 
be heard recently. The cycle was sung 
by Walther Draht. 





BARCELONA, Feb. 19.—Strauss’ “Rosen- 
kavalier” was sung at the Liceo by a 
number of visiting artists from Ger- 
many, under the baton of Otto Klem- 
perer. The cast included Héléne Wild- 
briinn as the Marschallin, Marrher- 
Waguer as Octavian, Mme. Yokl as 
Sophie, Josef Manowarda as Baron Ochs 
and Wiedemann as Faninal. 


DRESDEN, Feb. 21.—A revival of Gou- 
nod’s “Faust,” called as is customary 
in Germany “Margarethe,” was a recent 
feature at the Dresden Opera. The rdéle 
of Marguerite was sung by Elisa Stiinz- 
ner, Max Hirzel was the Faust, and 
Kurt Striegler led the orchestra in a 
performance somewhat too heavy and 
serious to bring out the charm of the 
suave French work. 





CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, Feb. 23.—Louis 
Vierne, organist of Notre Dame de 
Paris, now on his first visit to England, 
was heard here in a remarkably fine re- 
cital in Trinity College Chapel. 





AMSTERDAM, Feb. 23.— Under the 
baton of Van Warmelo, the “Little Or- 
chestra” recently made a successful first 





appearance. The program consisted of 
a Suite by Scheidt; a Cantata, “Virti e 
Amore,” by Scarlatti, with the solo parts 
assumed by Sissy Kalker and Miss Fred- 
eric; a Concerto for ’Cello and Orches- 
tra, the solo part piayed by Marix Loe- 
vensohn, and an “Anthem,” by Purcell, 
with Sissy Kalker as soloist. 





Subscribes for Bayreuth 
Shares 

MUNICH, Feb. 21.—In order that the 
Bayreuth Festival may take place this 
summer, the Wagner Foundation has 
been spreading broadcast invitations to 
subscribe for shares. By the first of 
February, 5210 of these shares had been 
subscribed, of which by far the larger 
majority have been taken by Germany. 
The city of Leipzig heads the list with 
490 subscriptions, Berlin following with 
441, most of the shares being taken up 
by the middle class such as. professors, 
clerks and students. Austria has taken 
146 shares; America, 13; Belgium, 1; 
Denmark, 2; Great Britain, 1; Holland, 
8; Italy, 7; Norway, 4; Poland, 9; 
Switzerland, 14; Czecho-Slovakia, 151. 
Each share entitles the owner to the pur- 
chase of four tickets at a reduced price. 
For the entire series there remains un- 
sold only about seven or eight thousand 
seats. 


Europe 


Zandonai Composing Operatic Ver- 
sion of “Gosta Berling” 

RoME, Feb. 23.—Riccardo Zandonai, 
who has been here conducting perform- 
ances of his opera, “Giulietta e Romeo,” 
at the Costanzi, has announced that his 
operatic version of Selma Lagerléf’s 
novel, “Gésta Berling,” is very nearly 
finished. The work, which will be en- 
titled “I Cavalieri di Ekebu,” will be in 
four acts, the final act being in two 
scenes. Mr. Zandonai intends completing 
the last act and the orchestration during 
the coming summer and autumn, so as to 


have the work ready for production dur- 
ing the carnival season. 





DUSSELDORF, Feb. 20.—Elsa Foerster, 
soprano, who is the daughter of a for- 
mer member of the orchestra at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and who, as 
a child, was a member of the cast of the 
world-premiére of “K6énigskinder” at the 
Metropolitan, recently made a_ success- 
ful début at the Staatsoper here as Elsa 
in “Lohengrin.” Miss Foerster’s success 
was so marked that she was at once en- 
gaged for a number of appearances in 
dramatic roles. 





VIENNA, Feb. 20.—Alessandro Bonci, 
once a member of the Metropolitan and 
Hammerstein Opera Companies in New 
York, also of the Chicago Opera, has 
been engaged for a series of perform- 
ances of “Bohéme” and “The Masked 
Ball” during the coming month. 





THE HAGUE, Feb. 23.—A new German 
Opera House has recently been founded 
here by Cornelius Bronsgeest, where 
“Don Giovanni,” “Nozze di Figaro,” 
“Barber of Seville” and “Tiefland” have 
been given before large audiences. 

NAPLES, Feb. 23.—An excellent per- 
formance of a Sonata by Ildebrando 
Pizzetti was recently given at the con- 
cert of the Friends of Music by Mario 
Corti. At the same concert Ghita Lenart 
was applauded in a song group. 





STRASBOURG, Feb. 21.—A new String 
Quartet in F of decided beauty by the 
local composer, Marie-Joseph Erb, who 
is professor of harmony at the Conserva- 
toire here, was given an enthusiastic 
reception at a recent concert. 





EDINBURGH, Feb. 23.—Under the aus- 
pices of the Board of Education, a series 
of concerts for children has just been 
given. 2500 children attended_each of 
the three concerts. 


TouLousE, Feb. 20.—André Burdino, a 
young tenor of charming personality 
and fine voice, made his début recently 
at the Capitole as José in “Carmen” 
creating a very fine impression. 
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American Soprano 
Captivates London 














Photo by Keystone View Co. , 
Blanche Scandina 


|b yancigio Feb. 24.—London now has 
two opera companies: going full-tilt, 
and as many concerts, if not more, than 
New York, and the marvel of it is that 
both the theaters housing opera, as well 
as the concert halls, are usually pretty 
well filled. 

One of the events of the season of the 
British National Opera Company was 
the début not only with the organization 
but on any stage, it is said, of the Amer- 
ican coloratura soprano, Blanche Scan- 
dina, who in private life is known as 
Blanche Thode. Miss Scandina was 
given the opportunity of appearing in 
the exceedingly difficult réle of the Queen 
of the Night solely on the strength of a 
more than creditable audition which she 
made a few days previously. She is said 
to be a native of Boston, though she has 
spent most of her life in Philadelphia. 

A meeting to discuss the possibilities 
of a permanent theater for giving opera 
in English was held at Claridge’s under 
the patronage of Muriel, Viscountess 
Helmsley. The two most prominent 
speakers were Isidore de Lara and Sir 
Landon Ronald, and although the sub- 
ject was discussed at some length and 
the desirability of such a theater was 
unquestionably indorsed, the means of 
obtaining it and sustaining it were not 
forthcoming. 

Wilhelm Fiirtwangler obtained a tre- 
mendous success with his concert with 
the London Symphony, being wise enough 
to present a program of well-tried and 
familiar pieces such as the “Freischiitz” 
Overture, the C Minor Symphony of 
Beethoven, the “Heldenleben” of Strauss 
and the Meistersinger Overture. 

Josef Hofmann was soloist with Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the Queens’ Hall 
Orchestra, playing the Chopin E Minor 
Concerto with beautiful tone and ex- 
quisite artistry. So much cannot be said 
for the orchestral accompaniment which 
was in obvious need of further rehears- 
ing. 

Rutland Boughton’s fairy opera, “The 
Immortal Hour,’ has returned to the 
Regent Theater, and is drawing large 
houses. Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies_ con- 
tinues to be perfect in the part of Etain, 
and Mr. Johnstone-Douglas, by his intel- 
ligent acting, as well as his excellent 
singing, galvanizes the part of the King 
into something like vitality. 

Mischa-Léon gave a second recital in 
Wigmore Hall. previous to leaving for a 
tour of the Continent and the United 
States, giving a program which at first 
sight seemed lacking in unity, but which 
in performance turned out to be per- 
fectly made. 

At the Old Vic, Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
was produced in dramatic form with 
great success, Joseph Farrington, as the 
Prophet, giving a performance that was 
superb both musically and dramatically. 

Max Reger’s “Romantic Suite” had its 
first London performance recently under 
the baton of Sir Henry Wood, creating 
only a luke-warm impression. The work 
seems to be an admixture of Debussy and 
Wagner. The Scherzo was of a certain 
interest, but it was too long. 
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SONATA RECITAL IS 
FEATURE IN CHICAGO 


Pattison and Gordon Play— 
Cowell Introduces “Tone 
Clusters”—Other Events 


CHICAGO, March 1.—Lee Pattison and 
Jacques Gordon, in a program of piano 
and violin sonatas in Kimball Hall on 
Tuesday night, brought two unfamiliar 
works to hearing: The rarely played 
Sonata in E of Bach, and the Sonata in 
A of Ildebrando Pizzetti. 

The Italian composer, developing his 
themes out of the street cries of Venice, 
has discovered new rhythmic combina- 
tions and amplified the melodic beauty 


of recitative. The two artists played 
both works with sympathy and elo- 
quence, and a fine regard for the values 
of ensemble. 

The same evening Henry Cowell was 
playing some of his own plano compo- 
sitions in Fine Arts Recital Hall. He 
indulged in some curious feats, such as 
using his forearms and fists to create 
certain effects by striking twenty notes 
at once. This was done to heighten the 
color scheme or the decorations. He 
also brought out at times a strange 
roaring from the piano, which was, 
surprisingly enough, not displeasing to 
the ear, but seemed to have no connec- 
tion with the compositions. There are 
distinct tunes in his work, often formed 
of cherds or “clusters.” 

Harry Noack, flautist, and J. Henry 
Welton, tenor, winners in the Ameri- 
can Society of Musicians’ competitions, 
were soloists on Thursday night with 
the Chicago Symphony at a popular con- 
cert in Orchestra Hall, which Frederick 
Stock conducted. The flautist’s tone was 
blithe and pure, and the applause 
assumed the dimensions of an ovation. 
The singer’s voice showed excellent 
schooling, and resonant and agreeable 
timbre, in “Onaway, Awake, Beloved,” 
from Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘“Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast.” 

Lotta Chatroop, soprano, assisted by 
Mae Doelling-Schmidt, pianist, gave a 
song recital on Thursday night in Kim- 
ball Hall. F. W. 


MAKES BRILLIANT DEBUT 











Abraham Sopkin, Violinist, Displays 
Skill and Artistic Gifts 


CHICAGO, March 1.—Abraham Sopkin, 
violinist, made his début in Orchestra 
Hall on Tuesday night. His success was 
decided and convincing. Every attribute 
of distinguished violin art seems to be 
his. Although apparently in his early 


twenties, he has authority and maturity. 

The audience was large and cordial. 
Mr. Sopkin -is accomplished in technic 
and the mazes of such works as “The 
Devil’s Trill” of Tartini held no terrors 
for him. His performance of the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto was flawless, and he 
showed a sensitive appreciation for the 
form. 

His readings were poetic and his tone 
generally warm and melting, even in the 
labyrinths of difficult passages. He 
showed both repose and vitality in his 
playing, and a grasp of the inner signifi- 
cance of the music. 

Back from his studies with Ysaye and 
Auer, Mr. Sopkin is a welcome addition 
to the virtuosi of his chosen instrument. 


Singer Finds Oratorio 
Gaining in Popularity, 
Declares Jazz Doomed 
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CuHIcaGo, March 1.—Oratorio, far from 
being on the wane, is gaining adherents 
very rapidly. The passion for jazz is 
declining and the nobler religious works 
are coming into their own. 

Thus Herbert Gould, bass-baritone, 
after an unusually strenuous season of 
oratorio singing: 

“Recent discussions in the musical 
journals,’ he says, “might lead one to 
think that there is less and less interest 
taken in oratorio. My own observations, 
however, convince me that the interest 
is decidedly keen and rising. 

“The fine arts, and particularly the 
music, of any generation are a pretty 
good index to the character of the people 
of that generation. The peaceful and 
progressive spirit of our pioneering an- 
cestors was superseded in the present 
generation by the greed and lust which 
made the war. The old fireside ballad 
gave place to syncopation and that to 
jazz, which was only a mad _ scramble 
through which its subjects tried to get 
away from themselves and forget the 
war. It was a musical insanity, and 
therefore not music at all. 

“It is not surprising to me that ora- 
torio is returning to popular favor. 
Every presentation of ‘The Messiah’ in 
which I have participated this season has 
turned away hundreds, for the auditori- 
ums have not been large enough to hold 
those who wanted to hear it. 

“Handel’s master oratorio is the great- 
est of religious works. To me it is the 
one great inspired oratorio. ‘Elijah’ is 
tremendous, to be sure, but it is essen- 
tially a great Old Testament drama. 
Handel, however, caught celestial har- 
monies when he wrote ‘The Messiah.’ I 
hear more in it every time I sing it and 
am always newly inspired by its glory. 
It can no more grow old than the prophe- 
cies and their fulfillment, of which it 
sings. 

“Oratorio as understood through the 
great works is not a declining issue, but 
on the contrary a live and growing one, 
for oratorio is of the fundamental fine- 
ness of expression which is really the 
American mind. America has had its 
fling away from music and is staging a 
come-back such as only America can.” 
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CLAIRE DUX CHARMS 
WITH STOCK FORCES 


Orchestra Plays Fourth Sym- 
phony by Mahler and 
Schreker Excerpts 


CHICAGO, March 1.—Claire Dux, as 
soprano soloist at the Chicago Sym- 
phony’s weekly brace of concerts in 
Orchestra Hall, Friday afternoon and 
this evening, did as charming singing 
as she has ever done in the score of 
times she has appeared in Chicago. 

Her first song was a Mozart novelty, 
an aria called “Bei diesen schdnen 
Augen,” written for soprano voice with 
double bass obbligato. The manuscript 
was discovered by Lebrecht Goedicke in 
Berlin, in Mozart’s handwriting, al- 
though the piece is not listed in Mozart 
catalogs. It is a rather lovely piece, 
even if its origin is dubious. Certainly 
it has the Mozartean style as evidence 
of its authorship. 

In the last movement of the fourth 
Mahler Symphony, Mme. Dux sang with 
the simplicity demanded by the folk-song 
style of Mahler’s melodies. It was grace- 


ful singing that fell pleasantly on the 
ear, and made the hearers glad to be 
present. 

This Mahler symphony has more 
melody than most of his orchestral 
works, and at times was actually delight- 
ful, although at other moments the 
Mahler dreariness and lack of invention 
marred it. 

The program opened with a.modern 
orchestration, by Heinrich Esser of 
Vienna, of the heavy Bach Toccata in 
F, and closed more cheerfully with 
Schilling’s “Harvest Festival” from the 
musical tragedy, “Moloch.” 





Two novelties were Eric Satie’s 
“Gymnopédies” and excerpts from 
Franz Schreker’s opera, “Der Schatz- 
graber.” 

The Satie music, in the Debussy 
arrangement for orchestra, is an 


exquisite study in mezzo-tints, creating 
its illusion, but too fragile to stand close 
examination. Schreker’s music has both 
vitality and beauty. The second excerpt, 
a lullaby, was set forth by the fine art 
of Mme. Dux. F. W. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


The Chicago Civic String Quartet ap- 
peared at Sunday afternoon’s concert in 
Central Theater, the remainder of the 
program being given by students in the 
piano, violin and vocal departments of 
the college. Clarence Eddy has been 
engaged by the Duo-Art Aeolian Com- 
pany to make records for its reproducing 
organ. Marguerite Moon, pupil of C. 
Gordon Wedertz, was one of the soloists 
at Medinah Temple last Sunday at the 
regular musical lecture under the aus- 
pices of the Shriners. Irene Zinter, also 
studying with Mr. Wedertz, was soloist 
last Sunday at a concert given by the 
Bethel Evangelical Church. Mrs. P. J. 
Sengstook, pupil of Edouard Dufresne, 
appeared in a program before the Des- 
plaines Woman’s Club last Monday. 
Thomas L. Smith, pupil of Theodore 
Kratt, has been appointed organist and 
baritone soloist at St. Leo’s Church. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


The department of esthetic dancing, 
under the direction of Louise Willhour, 
is enjoying a gratifyingly large attend- 
ance this season and new evening classes 
have been started. The annual program 
of dance divertissements will be given 
some time in April. Margaret Lowry, 
educational director of the Kansas City 
Symphony Association, has been en- 
gaged to conduct music appreciation 
courses at the conservatory during the 
summer session this year. Lillian Darby, 
graduate of the public school depart- 
ment, is now a supervisor of music in 
the schools of Valparaiso, Ind. 
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APOLLO CLUB SINGS ~ 
BACH’S “PASSION” 


Great Classic Is Given Thri)]. 
ing Performance—Solo- 
ists Successful 


CHICAGO, March 1.—The Apollo My). 
cal Club presented Bach’s “Passion 


cording to St. Matthew” at Orches:;, 
Hall on Monday evening, with Harri<oy 
M. Wild conducting. The old maste) jx 
still a provider of thrills. The music ha; 
vitality and deep faith, and the chorys 
treated it reverently, as if taking part :), 
a religious ceremonial. 

The chorales were sung with dignity 
and character. The story’s force de. 
pends on the man who sings the Fvq». 
gelist, and the club was fortunate jp 
having Richard Crooks to narrate the 
mystery. He delivered the tenor part 
with apparent ease, and his surety of 
vocal command and range of tone color. 
under the control of a fine imaginatio; 
made the music very telling. 

John Barclay sang the bass music with 
dignity and force, coloring his tones to 
suit the moods of the several characters 
he portrayed. Mary Welch, with but 
slight opportunities, sang the contralto 
parts excellently with warm tone, fine 
vocal control and much poise. Burton 
Thatcher delivered the music of Jesus 
and Else Harthan Arendt was the so 
prano. Because of the length of the 
work, the program was divided into tw. 
parts, beginning at 6.30, with an inter. 
mission of one hour from 7.30 to 8.30. 


William S. Schwartz Sings Verdi Arias 


CHICAGO, March 1.—William §& 
Schwartz, tenor, appeared as soloist at 
the North Side Turner Hall on Sunday 
afternoon. He was received enthu- 
siastically in three arias from “Rigo- 
letto,” and had to add several extras. 
Fritz Renk conducted his orchestra in a 
mixed program of classical and semi- 
popular music. 
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HICAGO, March 1.—Musical readings 

' are far from being a passing fad, 
according to Clayton F..Summy, music 
publisher of Chicago. 

“They are really an art development 
of the English pianologue,”’ he says, 
“ond the demand for them is increasing 
rapidly. They are something more than 
the old pianologue, for the musical score 
really says something of its own and 
is not merely an accompaniment to the 
yoice of the reader. 

“Phyllis Fergus, Frieda Peycke and 
others have done much to develop musical 
readings as an art form. The two 
artists named studied harmony and com- 
position under Adolf Weidig. They 
strove to develop the art value of the 
speaking voice with musical accompani- 
ment, and in so doing they laid the 
foundation of a general art form of real 
musical value. 

“This new art form offers an oppor- 
tunity to express the pathos or humor 
of a poem with all the emotional powers 
of the speaking voice. The musical reader 
can point his inflections, can vary his 
tones according to the moods of the texts, 
can turn from child readings to tragedy 
and delicate humor, and have the ac- 
companiment of music that expresses 
the same ideas without hampering the 
reader’s Own vocal power of expression 
by forcing the voice into set notes. 

“There is especially a demand for 
musical readings for lyceum work. Such 
a number as Phyllis Fergus’ ‘Day 
Dreams,’ for instance, uses the speak- 
ing voice, the singing voice and two 
violins, and is entertaining both musical- 
ly and dramatically.” 

To illustrate the art potentialities of 
musical readings, a program was given 
recently in the Grace Hickox Studios 
in Chicago. The program was made up 
entirely of compositions by Frieda 
Peycke and Phyllis Fergus, with one 
musical reading composed by Adolf 
Weidig and called “The Disappointed 
Snowflakes.” 

The piano was used to intensify every 
mood and thought and weave a back- 
ground of sound, like a frame for a 
picture. The readings were a great deal 
more than elocution with music, for they 
were examples of a new form of art. 
Mr. Summy was a pioneer in the field 


of publishing musical readings to which 
accompaniment has 


the musical real 
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lisher; Phyllis Fergus, Frieda Peycke, 
and Adolf Weidig, Composer 


artistic value, and their popularity is 
largely due to his work in bringing them 
before the public. 


MIDDLETON TO TEACH 


Engaged by Bush Conservatory for In- 
terpretation Classes 


CHICAGO, March 1.—Arthur Middleton, 
American baritone, has become a member 
of the faculty of Bush Conservatory. 
He will teach during the summer school, 
beginning June 25, and throughout the 
regular season as his engagements per- 
mit. 

Many requests for time with Mr. Mid- 
dleton have been received, and present 
indications point to a full schedule. He 
will conduct interpretation classes dur- 
ing the summer session and will give one 
free scholarship for the ‘term. 








Spokane School Children Raise Money 
for Organ 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 1.—Students 
of the Lewis and Clark High School 
here, after a three years’ campaign, have 
collected money to buy a $23,000 organ 
for the school. The fund, started by the 
2000 pupils, encouraged by their prin- 
cipal, Henry M. Hart, was begun with 
$2,000 saved from entertainments. In 
the past three years, through lectures, 
student donations and school activities, 
almost all of the money has been raised. 
The four manual Austin organ has al- 
ready been installed in the auditorium. 
The dedicatory concerts on March 7 and 
8 will be under the direction of Judson 
W. Mather, school organist, and the 
proceeds from these and other concerts 
will complete the $23,000 fund. With 
the installation of the organ, one of the 
largest in this territory, the Lewis and 
Clark High School becomes a musical 
center. Mrs. V. H. BROWN. 


McCormack Breaks Records in Concert 
in San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 2.—John Mc- 
Cormack, according to managerial es- 
timate, broke all local concert records 
for attendance and gross receipts, ex- 
cept his own concert for the benefit of 
the Red Cross in 1917, in his recital 
at the Civic Auditorium here this after- 
noon. The figures are not available, but 
$20,000 is considered a safe estimate, 
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and more than 5000 persons were unable 
to procure seats, the last having been 
sold last Wednesday. The tenor was in 
splendid form and was given a remark- 
able ovation. Another concert has been 
arranged for March 16. 


GALLI-CURCI SINGS 
ADIEU TO CHICAGO 


De Pachmann, Civic Orches- 
tra and Other Events on 
Sunday List 


CHICAGO, March 1.—Amelita Galli- 
Curci achieved victory absolute in her 
farewell concert to Chicago last Sunday 
in the Auditorium Theater. Never has 
she sung with greater lusciousness of 
tone. The audience, which filled every 
seat from the top gallery to the main 
floor, overflowed into the orchestra pit 
and occupied 700 seats on the stage, 
could not get enough of her song. 

For one group alone she had to sing 
seven extras. The enthusiasm was ot 
that electric sort that explodes spon- 
taneously and irresistibly and does not 
need to be nursed along by a few per- 
sistent admirers. The house was hers 
from the moment she stepped upon the 
stage for her first number. 

Though she sang several operatic 
arias, “Si bellina capretina” from “Dino- 
rah,” “Non so piu” from “Figaro” and 
the Mad Scene from “Lucia,” the audi- 
ence liked even better the many simple 
songs presented as extras: “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,” “Suwanee 
River,” “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” “Lindy 
Lou,” “Home, Sweet Home,” and others. 
Her flautist, Manuel Berenguer, and her 
accompanist, Homer Samuels, also came 
in for applause. The concert had been 
announced as Mme. Galli-Curci’s last ap- 
pearance in Chicago for two seasons. 

Vladimir de Pachmann, pianist, ap- 
peared at the Auditorium Theater for a 
second time on Sunday afternoon. He 
commented in his usual style on the vari- 
ous composers while he was playing. “I 
hate Mozart,” he said, explaining a false 
note that he struck in the A Major 
Sonata. “Mozart was a genius for his 
own time, probably, but we have much 
greater composers today. This is very 
tedious, but when I play it, it is accept- 
able.” He told his hearers that much of 
the music of Beethoven and Chopin 
should be burned. “But wait until you 
hear Brahms,” he said, “for I will play 
you sixteen Brahms waltzes.” And so 
on. Mr. De Pachmann’s recital was also 
announced as a farewell. He played sev- 
eral extras, including some Chopin 
waltzes and a Schumann novelette, for 
the audience was enthusiastic. A Schu- 
bert Impromptu, played after the Mozart 
Sonata, was a gem of pearly, clear, deli- 
cate beauty. 

The Civic Orchestra of Chicago, under 
Frederick Stock’s baton, gave another 
concert in Orchestra Hall before a grati- 
fyingly large audience on Sunday after- 
noon. Glazounoff’s “Solennelle’ Over- 
ture was presented with a fine, mellow 
tone, and Mabel Lyons was on the pro- 
gram as piano soloist in MacDowell’s 
Concerto in D Minor. 

Goldie Gross, ’cellist, made her début 
in the Studebaker Theater. In a Hun- 
garian Rhapsody by Popper, which was 
all that this reviewer heard, her tone 
was smooth. 

Robert MacDonald, pianist, and Aldo 
del Missier, violinist, gave a joint recital 
in the afternoon at the Playhouse. In a 
Sonata by Sjégren they disclosed the 
qualities of full, warm tone, admirable 
execution and enthusiasm for their musi- 
cal task. F. W. 













MILWAUKEE STIRRED 
BY NOTED SINGERS 


Throngs Hail Galli-Curci and 
Schumann Heink—Glee 
Club Appears 


By C. O. Skinrood 





MILWAUKEE, March 1.—Amelita Galli- 
Curci sang at the Auditorium on Feb. 22 
and Ernestine Schumann Heink at the 
Pabst Theater, on Feb. 24. Both ap- 
peared under the Marion Andrews man- 
agement before big audiences. 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s program included a 
delightful group from the Old Italian, a 
piquant Spanish and French group, some 
operatic numbers, and an English group, 
but her encore-pieces, such as “Silver 


Threads Among the Gold,” ‘“‘Love’s Old 
Sweet Song,” “Suwanee River,” “Home, 
Sweet Home” and “Mah Lindy Lou,” 
aroused particular enthusiasm. Manuel 
Beranguer, flautist, and Homer Samuels, 
accompanist, were the assisting artists. 

Mme. Schumann Heink, who met with 
a demonstrative reception, sang, with her 
old-time fire and intensity, mostly clas- 
sical numbers by Handel, Schubert, 
Schumann, Franz and Brahms, in com- 
pelling style. The six Brahms gipsy 
songs were conspicuously artistic. Flor- 
ence Hardeman, violinist, and Katherine 
— accompanist, assisted in the re- 
cital. 

The University of Wisconsin Glee Club 
sang at the Pabst Theater, on Feb. 22, 
under the baton of Earle Swinney as 
director, with Robert Nethercut as ac- 
companist. Edward Otis, singer, and 
Cecil Ekholm, violinist, were the assist- 
ing soloists. 

Alfred Rehorst, winner of the $3,500 
prize in the Milwaukee Journal’s piano 
contest, gave a recital at the Milwaukee 
Normal School, on Feb. 26, presenting 
Bach, Chopin, Debussy, Rachmaninoff, 
Paderewski and Liszt compositions. The 
recital was under the auspices of the 
Normal School of Music. 


WELCOME REINER’S FORCES 





Cincinnati Symphony Visits Zanesville— 
Artists in Recital 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, March 1.—The Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, under Fritz Reiner’s 
leadership, gave an interesting concert 
here on Feb. 26. Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony was interpreted in convincing 
style. The program included also the 
Prelude to Wagner’s “Meistersinger” 
and a Mendelssohn Overture. Mr. Rei- 
ner was greeted enthusiastically. 

Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, was presented in 
recital under the auspices of the Thurs- 
day Matinée Music Club Civie Associa- 
tion on Feb. 25. She sang in fine style 
an aria from “Aida,” “Briinnhilde’s 
Cry” and songs by Rabey, Poldowski and 
Lenormand. Alma Putnam was the ac- 
companist. 

Jacques Gordon gave a violin recital, 
under the same auspices, on Feb. 24 and 
was warmly applauded for his perform- 
ance of the Mendelssohn Concerto. 

Helen Bock of Philadelphia, pianist, 
gave an attractive program of works by 
classic and modern composers before the 
members of the Thursday Matinée Music 
Club. Several encores were demanded. 

ORA DELPHA LANE. 


Engage Soloists for Goldman Concerts 


Lotta Madden, Helen Yorke, Miriam 
Fine, sopranos, and Frieda Klink, con- 
tralto, will be among the soloists who 
will appear with the Goldman Band in 
its series of concerts in Central Park, 
New York, next summer, beginning June 
2. Waino Kauppi, cornetist, has also 
been engaged to play with the organiza- 
tion. 

CHICAGO, March 1.—Florence Trum- 
bull, pianist, was entertained while in 
3oston by Mrs. Edward Thaw, former 
pupil of Leschetizky. Miss Trumbull left 
Chicago this week to fulfill concert en- 
gagements in Oklahoma. 
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MINNEAPOLIS JOINS IN WEEK OF MUSIC 


Orchestras, Chains. Clubs and 
Schools in City-Wide 


Celebration 
_By H. K. Zuppinger 

MINNEAPOLIS, March 1.—The cele- 
bration of Music Week was an _ un- 
qualified success. One noteworthy fact 
was that except for the soloists at the 
Symphony concert, all of the music was 
given by Minneapolis artists. This in- 
cluded orchestral and choral concerts in 
the schools all over the city; special 
music in the churches and theaters; a 
large municipal dance and concert and 
the Civic Music League program. ° 

Monday was Theater Day and in every 
theater and in many of the hotels and 
cafés special programs were given by 
erchestras, augmented by extra musi- 
cians, and in these many soloists ap- 
peared. Dr. James Davies was chair- 
man, assisted by Fred Birnbach. 

Chorus Day, in charge of Harry An- 
derson, assisted by H. E. Griebenow, 
C. G. O. Hansen and Earle Killeen, was 
observed on Tuesday, when more than 
seventy-five concerts were given by the 
various choral clubs of the city. Many 
department stores gave choral concerts 
at noon, and there was a musical vro- 
gram at a luncheon of the Women’s Cho- 
ral Club at the Curtis Hotel. 

The day wound up eventually with a 
program by the Apollo Club at the Audi- 
torium. For the first time in Minneapo- 
lis the club did not have an outside solo- 
ist, but was augmented to over 100 sing- 
ers by a number of former members who 
returned for this concert. Under H. S. 
Woodruff’s leadership, the club gave 
three groups of songs, including ‘“Lochin- 
var,” with George Ornes as _ soloist; 
Gernsheim’s “Salamis,” in which the solo 
was sung by M. L. Jordan; Gaines’ 
“Summer Lullaby” and Geibel’s “The 
Streamlet.” John J. Beck, the accom- 
panist, played two piano numbers. The 
concert was closed by the singing of 
Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord,” with 
Everett Williams at the organ. 

Wednesday was Municipal 


Day and 








A TYPICAL 


SCHOFIELD 


NOTICE 


Concord, N. H. 
Daily Monitor—Feb. 8th 


Of Mr. Schofield it would be 
difficult to speak in too high 
praise. He has a charm and 
magnetism that brings his audi- 
ence into instant sympathy with 
him. He is absolutely master of 
his powerful voice. Whether it 


was in the stirring French hunting 
song “Le Cor” or the tender “You 
Loved the Time of Violets,” it was 
all the same. His interpretation 
was flawless, his mood apparently 
fitted his theme. His versatility 
evidenced when he 


was sang a 
Scotch ballad, “Leezie Lindsey,” 
with the characteristic accent of 


the Highland born, and within a 
few minutes sang a Negro spiritual 
with the soft tonal qualities and 
dialect typical of the Negro. 


Management 


LOUDON CHARLTON 
New York 


Carnegie Hall 























the feature comprised a concert and ball 
at the Armory at which were present 
more than 3000 people. The committee 
in charge was headed by Alderman G. T. 
Lindsten, assisted by David Broderick, 
Mrs. C. E. Drennan, W. L. Scott, John 
W. Simcoe and Mrs. G. H. Thomas. At 
noon of that day there was a concert at 
the City Hall in charge of Walter L. 
Scott. This was given by the South 
High School Band and Glee Club, Henry 
J. Griebenow, conductor. 

Thursday was Club Day, managed by 
Mrs. H. S. Godfrey, president of the 
Thursday Musical, assisted by Belle 
Bazell and Mrs. George Lang. This or- 
ganization held open house at its studio, 
with a program by the student section. 
Members of the Thursday Musical sup- 
plied programs at five settlement houses 
and at every hospital in the city. In 
addition there were radio programs 
given by the members of the Thursday 
Musical. The schools put on many pro- 
grams under the direction of T. P. Gid- 
dings of the Board of Education. 

Friday was Orchestra Day, and Henri 
Verbrugghen, conductor of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, provided an artistic 
program. Sigrid Onegin, contralto, was 
soloist in Brahms’ “Rhapsody” with the 
Apollo Club and also sang “Andro- 
mache’s Lament” from “Achilles” by 
Bruch, making a deep impression by her 
artistic qualities. The Apollo Club is also 
entitled to much praise for its fine work. 
The orchestral numbers included “A Vic- 
tory Ball” by Ernest Schelling, played 
for the first time in Minneapolis; 
Brahms’ “Academic Festival” Overture; 
Mozart’s Serenade for String Orchestra 
and the “Rakoczy” March from “The 
Damnation of Faust” by Berlioz. 

Saturday was Musicians’ Day, when 
the Civic Music League’s annual frolic 
and aance took place at the Curtis Hotel 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. G. H. 
Thomas. One of the features was the 
presentation of two loving cups to two 
men who had contributed greatly to the 
music advancement of Minneapolis this 
year: Elbert L. Carpenter, president of 
the Orchestral Association of Minneapo- 
lis, and C. C. Heinzemann, for forty 
years leader of the Workin~ Bows’ Band. 





Palo Alto Welcomes’ Leginska and 
Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco 


PALO ALTO, CAL., March 1.—Under the 
auspices of the Symphony Committee of 
Stanford University, the Chamber Music 
Society of San Francisco and Ethe! 
Leginska, pianist, appeared recently in 
Stanford Assembly Hall, before a large 
audience. A trio and quintet were 
warmly applauded, and there was demon- 
strative enthusiasm over Miss Leginska’s 
solos, which included Beethoven’s Rondo 
Capriccio, and Chopin’s Studies in E and 
A, all superbly played. Recalls for the 
soloist developed into a contest between 
audience and artist, until at length Miss 
Leginska requested silence and stated 
that in chamber music concerts there are 
no encores. CHESTER WING BARKER. 





San Antonio Throng Hails Kreisler 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX., March 1.—Fritz 
Kreisler played to an audience which 
filled Beethoven Hall, many persons oc- 


cupying seats on the stage, when he ap- 
peared here on Feb. 19, under the local 
management of Edith Resch. The artist, 
who received an ovation, was heard in 
the Grieg C Minor Sonata, the Tchaikov- 
sky Concerto, shorter works by Porpora, 
Tartini, Paderewski and Hubay, and 
many arrangements and compositions 
by the violinist. Carl Lamson was at the 
piano. GE NEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


Audiences Seepiene at Palo Alto Com- 
munity House Concerts 


PALO ALTO, CAL., March 1.—Recent 
Community House concerts have been un- 
usually interesting, and audiences are 
increasing. Maria Anderson, soprano; 
Mrs. Elliott Blackwelder and Elizabeth 
Peirce, violinists, and Mrs. E. C. Frank- 
lin, pianist, gave one of the programs 
lately, and another was given by Roy S. 
Folger, with Theodore Juravleff, bass; 
Elizabeth Bates and Dorothy Lee, pian- 
ists; Mary Moynihan, violinist, and Dr. 
Henry Lanz, accompanist. Elka and 
Erna Wiechman, violinists; H. Wiech- 
man, ’cellist, and Mrs. William Gurr, 
pianist, appeared in a later program. 


| GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


George B. Little, tenor, and Mrs. Arthur 
Wagner, violinist, assisted by Richard 
Malaby, pianist, were the artists in an- 
other concert. 

CHESTER WING BARKER. 





TULSA GREETS PADEREWSKI 





Denishawn Dancers Welcomed—Concert 
by Cadman Club 


TULSA, OKLA., March 1.—Ignace Jan 
Paderewski gave a recital in the Con- 
vention Hall on Feb. 18, under the man- 
agement of Robert Boice Carson before 
an audience estimated at 2500 people, 
and received an ovation. 

The Denishawn Dancers gave an 


admirable performance in Convention 
Hall recently, and were most cordially 
greeted by an audience which, notwith- 
standing a snow blizzard, numbered 2500 
persons. This was the fourth attraction 
in the Carson Concert Course. 

The second Sunday afternoon concert 
given by the Cadman Club this season 
was held in the First Christian Church 
before an audience of several hundred 
people. The club was assisted by 
Dorinda Bruce, soprano, and Roy Har- 
rison, tenor, and sang choruses by Grieg, 
Poldini, Beach, Leoni Ambrose and John- 
son. The incidental solos were sung 
by Hazel Nelson, Mrs. S. N. Potts and 
Dorinda Bruce. Miss Bruce and Mr. 


Harrison sang duets from “Faust” and 
“Madama Butterfly.” Each soloist also 
contributed a group of songs. The club 


was conducted by Robert Boice Carson. 
Mrs. Walter L. Cain was accompanist 
for the soloists and the club. 

Walter Mills, baritone, appeared in 
recital in the auditorium of the Central 


of the music department of the Hp} 
School. J. K. Weaver was accompar st. 
The proceeds from this concert will }¢}, 
to defray the expenses of the Glee ( y} 
on its annual trip to contest for Sixt, 
honors. ; _— 

E. Robert Schmitz has just comp): eq 





a successful three weeks’ master 











at the University of Tulsa under «he == 
auspices of the department of Fine A>ts 
In conjunction with his classes in tec! nic Vi 
and interpretation, he gave six evening & .. +} 
lectures in the auditorium of the admis. 1 h 
tration building. Mr. Schmitz, at he a all 
close of his term, was the guest a 4 aoe 
banquet given by the Wednesday Mo »n- pag tc 
ing Musicale in ‘the dining-rooms of Bs + 
First Christian Church. A. ee 
enoos 
‘ | a 
OPERA IN SAN DIEGO peopl 
actre 
“Hansel and Gretel” Performed—Roth- make 
well’s Forces Welcomed eons 
opel 
SAN Digeco, CAL., March 1.—Four per- ys - 


= 


formances of the opera “Hansel music 
Gretel” were successfully given recently ng 
by the Community Service Opera Asso wet 
ciation for the benefit of public schoo the ¢ 
music. These performances were uni towal 
the direction of Laura Turczynowicc re 
e ° ro 
The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches Spe 
tra was warmly welcomed in its fourth oneal 
pair of concerts here recently. That in Hon 
the afternoon was given over to the 
school children and the evening program 
comprised Brahms’ Symphony in (C 
Minor, Saint-Saéns’ “Carnaval des Ani- 
maux” and two Wagner numbers. 
Vladimir de Pachmann, pianist, 
peared here in recital recently and 
lighted his audience in a program largely 
made up of Chopin numbers. 
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Vary Garden on American Art 


T. the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

‘here is no such thing as art in 
Asnerica, and why should there be?” 
s Mary Garden in an interview in the 
30ston Herald. “We can always import 
wratever artist or whatever art we 
choose from Europe,” she adds. 

am quite sure that there are many 
people in America who disagree with 
her. Granted she is a great singing 
actress, does this give her a right to 
make such absolute statements of a 
country which certainly needs the co- 
operation of big artists if it hopes to 
grow? We all want America to grow 
musically. Are negative statements go- 
ing to help? Certainly not! 

What if it were true that there is no 
art in America, which certainly is not 
the case, is that the right spirit to show 
toward this country, especially when it 
comes from one who has been heralded 
from coast to coast? 

Speaking of her Coué philosophy, it 
seems as though a little positive sugges- 
tion is much more preferable in this 
case, unless Miss Garden has absolutely 
no interest in what becomes of America 
musically. Should she not have? 

She is very illuminating as to our 
composers: “Your composers only write 
lullabies or songs of the fireside. Every 
year I am sent more and more of these 
7, oh, my gosh! I become perfectly 
wild.” 

I will let this statement stand. Those 
who know anything at all of the works 
of American composers will agree with 
me that this is indeed an injustice to 
the cause of American music. 

True, there are a great many lullabies 
and fireside songs written, but does that 
necessarily mean that nothing worth- 
while has been written? The negative 
side of life is too often emphasized. 
What we need is constructive criticism, 
thoughts that build, not those that tear 
down. 

FREDERIC TILLOTSON. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 29, 1924. 


Tower 
Recognizing the American Composer 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

Again I am impelled to thank you for 
the interest you have shown in my efforts 
to awaken some interest in the creative 
efforts of American musicians. 

Discussion by the newspapers is, of 
course, the greatest aid in awakening the 
interest, and I am very happy at the 
outcome of my New York recital in this 
respect. Naturally, there was some 
diversity of opinion with regard to the 
merit of the works played and, as in 
the case of the Staats-Zeitung, some 
question as to whether the time is ripe 
for a program made up entirely of 
American compositions; but if I suc- 
‘eeded in bringing out even two or three 
works of originality or called the atten- 
tion of the musical world to one new 
‘composer worthy of consideration, my 
efforts are not in vain. 

One of the reviewers remarked that 

even the composers whose works I 
played were present; but this was an 
injustice, as those who were present in 
New York attended and with one ex- 
ception have expressed their gratitude. 

Another reviewer remarked that great 
musie for the piano would come from 
reat virtuosi, when we have produced 

m. With this point of view I am 
complete variance, for, while some 
showy music has been written by 
reat virtuosi, the greatest music has 
been written by people who, while they 
had a knowledge of the pianoforte, were 
hot great virtuosi in the accepted mean- 
ng of the word. For instance, the music 

Rubinstein, while undoubtedly effec- 

and brilliant writing for the instru- 
ment, is heard less and less, while that 
of Brahms as yet wears well. 

Vhat I look for is music, in spite of 
the fact that it may be written for the 
Mano and not gymnastics for people who 
“ish to exploit themselves. 


HEMPEL 


Assisted by 
Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 
Management of Frieda Hempel 
I ‘R86 Madison Avenue New Yort 
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The American Music Guild asked 
me to play some of the works I per- 
formed on this program next week on 
March 5 at the Town Hall, and this 
surely speaks for the official interest of 
the American composers. 

ASHLEY PETTISs. 

New York, Feb. 24, 1924. 


ToT 


For Better Speech 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

Your issue of Feb. 23 might have been 
planned for “Better Speech Week” an- 
nounced by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs for Feb. 17, 1924. 

In a letter on “Standard English,” 
N. E. De Witt quoted from the “Webster 
Key”—“Accepted Standard Speech is 
merely that form which has been aptly 
described as free from localisms, pro- 
vincialisms and vulgarisms. It is that 
form of a spoken language which passes 
educated, contemporary international 
muster, which has no glaring highlights 
or harrowing shadows; that form which 
through its beauty makes a language 
worthy of life—and life in its sublime 
sense is never merely local.” 

If everyone that reads this would read 
it aloud to a friend he would “bless him 
that hears and him that reads.” It 
would be easier for singers to pronounce 
correctly and distinctly if they heard 
good speech in conversation. The ear 
must be trained not only for pitch but 
also for correct sounds—good sound or 
tone is not enough, good sounds of vowels 
and consonants are equally essential. 

Alexander Melville Bell noted three 
fundamentals of speech—to be heard, 
to be understood, to be felt. Why should 
not singers help in the campaign for 
better speech not only in song but in 
conversation? 

Bernard Shaw has the 
speech, Professor Higgins say in his 
comedy of phonetics “Pygmalion,” 
“Remember that you are a human being 
with the divine gift of articulate speech: 
that your native language is the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare and Milton and 
the Bible.” 

If singers would help to further the 
Better Speech movement by reading 
aloud they would not only be helping a 
great cause but their own speech would 
be improved. They themselves would 
realize that we lack distinctness and dis- 
tinction in our every day speech and 
when this knowledge is brought home 
to them the cure will be forthcoming. 


JANE MANNER, 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 25, 1924. 
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Where Jazz Belongs: A Lesson 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERI A: 

I am thankful to you for your recent 
discussions of jazz. As a result of your 
articles, the subject has been dragged 
out in the sunshine and we have been 
afforded the opportunity of considering 
this type of music dispassionately. 

For a time, I must confess, I felt some 
slight qualms concerning jazz; I feared 
that it was encroaching on legitim te 
music. 

Thanks to your illuminating contribu- 
tions and the recent concerts given by 
the exponents of jazz, I have had all 
doubts dispelled. From now on I shall 
quit opposing jazz, for I know what it 
really is—a vulgar, doggerel phase of 
music, frequently conceived, it is true, 
by talent of a promising but inferior 
grade. 

Jazz has about the same relati nship 
to music that comic supplement strips 
have to art. 

For a time, I further confess, I was 
one of those musicians who believed that 
the composers of jazz were really gifted 
sons of the soil whose talents were, for 
some mysterious reason maliciously 
ignored by snobbish “high brows.” 

But what have we all discovered dur- 
ing the past few weeks? The “down- 
trodden” (always opulent) makers of 
jazz, are men of a certain kind of talent, 
but almost without exception they are 
crudely developed and have to have the 
assistance of genuine musicians to pen 
their works. In other words, the most 
important phase of jazz and the much 
vaunted native element at that—the 
orchestral coloring—is really a mongrel] 
product, turned out by “arrangers.” 

Now that I know where jazz really 
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belongs, I shall go on enjoying it, in 


its place, and cease forever worrying 


that Tin-Pan-Alley products will provide 


any real competition for serious music. 
A RELIEVED MUSICIAN. 
Boston, Mass., March 1, 1924. 
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Mrs. Channing Ward 


One of the most important national 
committees of the Southern Woman’s 
Educational Alliance is that which is 
headed by Mrs. Channing Ward of Rich- 
mond, Va. Mrs. Ward has for a number 
of years been a prominent figure in the 
artistic life of Richmond, where the Al- 
liance makes its national headquarters. 
She is a musician of rare discernment and 
scholarly attainments, a brilliant pianist 
and lecturer on musical subjects, and 
has for some time occupied the post of 
musical and dramatic editor and critic 
of the News Leader, writing under the 
pen-name of Helen de Motte. 

She was responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the Musicians’ Club of Richmond, 
which now numbers more than 500 mem- 
bers, and has served continuously as 
chairman of the artist concerts since its 
organization in 1915. She is also general 
chairman of music for the Woman’s 
Club of Richmond and an active member 
of the Little Theater League and the 
Virginia Writers’ Club. 

The work which the Alliance is doing 
in helping girls and women in the South 
to discover the sort of education best 
suited to their abilities and needs and 
helping them get that education 
when help is needed has peculiar re- 
sponsibility when it comes to a decision 
about musical training. Mrs. Ward has 
served the Alliance as committee chair- 
man since 1914, and through her efforts 
scholarships in leading musical institu- 
tions and private teachers have been 
placed at the disposal of the Alliance. 
It is thought that this department will 
be greatly enlarged during the coming 
season. Each applicant is given a 
thorough examination by Mrs. Ward and 
such guidance as seems appropriate, so 


that maximum efficiency may be de- 
veloped with relative economy of time 
and money. 


One of the winners of Alliance honors 
this winter is Eugenia Folliard of Nor 
folk, Va., who is holding its highest 
scholarship in the David Mannes School 
of Music. A New York branch of the 
Alliance has recently been organized 
with Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson as chair- 
man. Kis. de 


Keeping the Banner of Music Flying in 
North Maine 

MILLINOCKET, ME., March 1.—The 
members of the Philharmonic Society of 
Millinocket, a mill town to the far north 
of Maine, are greatly encouraged with 
the progress of their musical work. The 
society was organized in 1920 and meets 
every two weeks, presenting programs 
in which the study of the lives and work 
of leading composers is combined with 
the performance of their compositions, 
both vocal and instrumental. The mem- 
bership consists of twenty ladies, and the 
society is ably officered, with Mrs. Mae 
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Tas prevalence of speculation in 
theater and opera tickets in 
New York was deplored last week 
in a speech made in the State 
Legislature at Albany by Assem- 
blyman Peter Hamill of Brooklyn, 
Democrat. Mr. Hamill asserted 
that the overcharging had reached 
“the proportions of a _ public 
scandal,” and introduced a resolu- 
tion asking for an investigation of 
the matter by the Legislature. 
The resolution described the prac- 
tise as resulting in “much public 
discontent, dissatisfaction and com- 
plaint,” and stated that because of 
speculation “the ultimate price is 
prohibitive and in many cases 
extortionate.” 

Another protest against ticket 
gouging was voiced by Judge 
Francis Martin of the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court in 
an address made at the annual 
dinner of the Grand Jurors’ Asso- 
ciation of Bronx County, at the 
Concourse Plaza Hotel, New York, 
on Feb. 27. Justice Martin stated 
that speculation seemed to be un- 
checked despite a recent decision 
upholding the Walton-Block anti- 
speculation law. He cited this 
measure as one of many which the 
Grand Jurors have the authority 
of upholding. 
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Hinton, pianist and teacher, as president. 
It organizes an annual concert under the 
baton of William R. Chapman, when 
artists of repute are presented; and it 
has also established a junior Philhar- 
monic of thirty-five members under the 
leadership of Margaret Mitchell, super- 
visor of music of the public schools, as 
chairman of the junior work, and David 
Fred Jenkins, a High School student, 
as president. The club is allied with the 
National Federation of Music Clubs and 
finds the work increasingly interesting 
and encouraging. 











BRAHMS RHAPSODY HEADS 
FINE ST. PAUL PROGRAM 





Onegin Soloist with Choir and Orchestra 
—Mirovitch with Symphony in 
Second Program 


St. PAuL, March 1.—One of the most 
attractive orchestral concerts of the sea- 
son was that arranged by Henri Ver- 
brugghen, for Feb. 21, when Sigrid 
Onegin, contralto, was soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony and the Apollo 
Club in a fine performance of Brahms’ 
Rhapsody for contralto, chorus and or- 
chestra. A stirring body of tone with 
artistic shades of meaning, and Mme. 
Onegin’s dramatic expression, made the 
interpretation memorable. The contralto 
made a deep impression also in the aria 
“Aus der Tiefe des Grames” from 
3ruch’s “Achilles.” The large audience 
was demonstrative in its applause. 

Schelling’s fantasy, ‘‘A Victory Ball,” 
played by the orchestra, was enthusias- 
tically applauded. Other numbers were 
Mozart’s charming Serenade for String 
Orchestra, Brahms’ “Academic Festival” 
Overture and the “Rakoczy” March from 
“The Damnation of Faust,” by Berlioz. 

The second popular concert of the 
Minneapolis Symphony’s season, on Feb. 
23, was marked by the appearance of 
Alfred Mirovitch as soloist in Tchaikov- 
sky’s Concerto in B Flat Minor for Piano 
and Orchestra, a performance which 
excited loud applause. An _ orchestra 
program of familiar numbers was also 
received with favor. 


FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGS. 


Brooklyn Morning Choral Sings 


The Morning Choral of 
Herbert Stavely Sammond, 
gave its annual mid-winter concert in the 
Flatbush Congregational Church on the 
evening of Feb. 18. The society sang 
numbers by Hawley, Spross, Elgar 
Mana Zucca, Rogers, Kramer and others 
with fine style and a good quality of tone 
and achieved satisfactory results. The 
assisting artist was William Gustafson, 
bass of the Metropolitan, who sang 
songs by Schumann, Tchaikovsky, Brans- 
combe, Mendelssohn and others, Minabel 
Hunt, accompanist for the society, and 
George William Volkel, organist. Mary 
Capewell Gustafson was the accompanist 
for Mr. Gustafson. 


Brooklyn, 
conductor, 
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New Artists and Music Lend Novelty to Week in Manhattan 
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OCALISTS and violinists 
divided the lion’s share 
of concerts in New York 
last week. Piano re- 
citals were singularly 
few, as were ensemble 














programs. Still, the week held much 
of real interest. After some three 
years’ absence, the much-admired 


Dutch lieder singer Julia Culp, re- 
turned and gave a recital. Ethel Le- 
ginska figured in the double role of 
composer and pianist at a concert 
given by the New York String Quar- 
tet, which introduced four “Poems af- 
ter Tagore” from her pen. Other fea- 
tures the week did not lack, though 
there is not space to list them. Débuts 
came in about the usual proportion, 
and novelties among the music per- 
formed were not lacking. 


Julia Culp Returns 


By the lovers of lieder the name of 
Julia Culp will always be conceded a 
proud place in music’s hall of fame. Her 
many admirers were disconsolate when 
she departed from these shores, and, as 
naturally follows, they are delighted now 
that she is back again. Mme. Culp ap- 
‘peared in the Town Hall on Saturda 
afternoon to give her first New Yor 
recital in three years, and very quickly 
proved that she has lost none of her gifts 
in the interim. She is still the singer 
of compelling artistry, she still has that 
charm of voice which eludes description 
but grows upon the hearer as she pro- 
ceeds with her program. 

Her recital last week was a fine dem- 
onstration of the art of song. In a 
program devoted to Brahms and Schu- 
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Original they certainly are, and_ obvi- 
ously, too, not a matter of accident but of 
well considered intention. These songs 
should arouse interest.—Musical Courier. 











A New Song Cycle 


| For Soprano, 
! Mezzo-soprano and Alto 


A Flower 
Wreath 


By W. J. Marsh 











Consists of solos for Soprano, Mezzo- 
soprano and Alto, a duet for Soprano 
and Mezzo-soprano, three trios and a 
pianoforte solo, with such titles as For- 
get-Me-Nots, Waterlilies, Sea Mosses, 
Daisies, Ferns, and Roses. A work of 
unusual charm and originality, suitable 
for club programs, studio recitals, etc. 


Price $1.25 
By the Same Composer 
Canterbury Bells (3 keys)........ 50 
Yellow (2 keys)...... aSoaisiesk dee 
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bert, with the former easily predominat- 
ing, she moved an audience which filled 
the hall to frequent demonstrations of 
enthusiasm. First there was the wel- 
come to a favorite. It was many min- 
utes before she could begin her program, 
and each song in the long list of Brahms 
that made up the first group was a sig- 
nal for a fresh outburst. And so it went 
throughout the afternoon. Encores were 
part of the order of the day, and they 
brought familiar numbers of universal 
appeal. 

The smooth, sure intonation of Mme. 
Culp is a factor which at once makes for 
the ease of the audience. Technic is 
strictly subservient to her art, but there 
are times when one must notice the com- 
pleteness of that technic. Such vocal 
mastery enables her to concentrate upon 
the mood of a song, and each number 
comes as a finished, polished gem. - Rare 
gifts she brought to the first group. In- 
deed she often succeeded in spite of 
music that was dull and heavy and mo- 
notonous. To the great majority of her 
audience it seemed to matter little 
whether she sang Brahms or Schubert, 
but when she brought her enkindling 
magic to the songs of the latter, then was 
a lyric soul served and these moments of 
music were moments of supreme beauty. 

Of Schubert, Mme. Culp sang the two 
songs of Suleika, ‘‘Das Madchen,” “Gret- 
chen am Spinnrad” and the “Ave Maria.” 
One can only say that each was done 
superbly. The legato phrases of the last 
were delivered with enchanting tone, the 
complete control of voice being particu- 
larly manifest in the sustained notes be- 
ginning pianissimo, swelling to a rich 
forte and dying decrescendo. After this 
“Ave Maria” one could ask only for the 
Serenade, and this indeed was the extra. 

The first Brahms group opened with 
“Vor dem Fenster,” beautifully sung, 
and included “Méadchenlied,” “An ein 
Veilchen” and “Immer Leiser.” The sec- 
ond group of Brahms, and the last on 
the program, brought “Die Mainacht,” 
“Sandmannchen,” “Samole” and others 
and closed with “Von Ewiger Liebe.” 

Mme. Culp was fortunate in having 
Michael Raucheisen as a collaborator at 
the piano. Mr. Raucheisen is a musician 
and an artist and he brought to his task 
the devotion of one who knows and loves 
his lieder. B. R. 


_A New Work by Miss Leginska 


At its third and final concert for the 
season in Aeolian Hall, on Thursday eve- 
ning of last week, the New York String 
Quartet introduced new American cham- 
ber music in the form of Ethel Legin- 
ska’s “Four Poems After Tagore.” Miss 
Leginska also figured on the program as 
assisting artist, appearing with the quar- 
tet in the closing number, the Franck 
Quintet in F Minor. 

Thus far Miss Leginska’s activities as 
a pianist have identified her in that ca- 
pacity with the musical public. She is 
not the first virtuoso of creative gifts 
to struggle against that handicap. Yet 
she is steadily making headway, and to- 
day she is rightly regarded as a com- 
poser of very definite powers, imagina- 
tive, uncompromising and in no small 
degree original. There is much that is 
arresting and fine in these “Four Poems 
After Tagore.” It needs courage to at- 
tempt to translate the ardent and deli- 
cate rhapsodies of the Bengalese poet 
into music, although there has been no 
lack of composers sufficiently daring. 
Miss Leginska has approached her task 
reverently yet with confidence, and one 
felt that she has often succeeded in evok- 
ing the elusive spirit of the poems. 

It is always doubly difficult for one 
who made the piano a chosen instrument 
to master the peculiar technic of string- 
writing. All the more admirable and 
noteworthy is Miss Leginska’s achieve- 
ment in having possessed herself of_so 
many of the secrets of this style. She 
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writes wisely and well for the four 
strings, as a general rule; yet without 
overstepping the boundaries of the me- 
dium, she manages to paint in rich and 
vivid colors and to achieve effects at once 
sonorous and striking. It is true that 
she has listened to certain moderns and 
learned from them; Debussy and Bloch 
she evidently sets much store by. On 
the other hand, the voice heard in these 
“Poems” is very often a personal one, 
and it is a voice that has something to 
express. The four pieces were played 
with notable finish and enthusiasm by 
the artists and were rousingly ap- 
plauded. 

A familiar Haydn quartet, full of geni- 
ality, serene and lovely in its transpar- 
ency and purity of style, was the second 
contribution to the program, and then 
was heard the masterly quintet by 
Franck. In this work Miss Leginska 
was a coadjutor who brought warmth 
and brilliance to her part. The perform- 
ance as a whole was strikingly fine and 
well deserved the cheers and long-con- 
tinued applause which followed. The 
five players were compelled to return 
again and again to the platform to bow. 
The audience was a large one. iB. R. 


Gruppes in Joint Recital 


Paulo Gruppe, ’cellist, and Camille 
Plasschaert Gruppe, violinist, were 
heard in joint recital in Aeolian Hall on 
the afternoon of Feb. 25, with Mme. 


Isabelle Vengerova at the piano. j\, 
Gruppe began the program with L. |, 
D Major Concerto, after which his . <9. 
ciate was heard in Saint-Saéns’ |) tro. 
duction and Rondo Capriccioso. \j, 
Gruppe then played Sonatas by C: |); 
and Locatelli, and Miss Gruppe K» js. 
ler’s arrangement of the “Hymn to ¢}, 
Sun,” from “Coq d’Or,” and Kreis e,. 
“Tambourin Chinois,” Mr. Gruppe los. 
ing the program with Granados’ “S «re. 
nade Espagnole” and a Ritournell: }, 
Sinding. The playing of both artists wa, 
of a high order. Mr. Gruppe wa; 
particularly good in the slow move)iep; 
of the concerto, and in the Corelli Sonat, 
Miss Gruppe showed herself a maste, 0; 
the technical difficulties of the trick, 
Rondo Capriccioso and also did some fix, 
cantabile playing in the “Coq dvr" 
number. J. A. HH. 


Renée Thornton’s Début 


Renée Thornton, soprano, who in pri. 
vate life is Mrs. Richard Hageman, gay, 
her first New York recital on Monday 
evening of last week. Expertly accom. 
panied at the piano by her husband, the 
artist gave a program of most attractiy, 
design, including a Cavatina by Weber. , 
“first-time” song, “Le jeune Berger,” by 
Berlioz (with French horn obbligato }y 
Bruno Jaenecke) ; an aria from Hande]’; 
“Radamisto,” lieder by Erich J. Wolf 
and Richard Strauss, songs in Frenc! 
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Fokines, with Their American Ballet, 
Present a Novel and Exacting Program 
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ICHEL FOKINE and Vera Fokina, 
for years the creators of the ballets 
at the Petrograd Imperial Opera, pre- 
sented their American Ballet, which they 


have spent the past three years in de- 
veloping, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evening of Feb. 26. The 
personnel of the ballet numbers about 
sixty, and several of its members in pre- 
miére parts showed themselves of un- 
usual talent. 


The program began with a charming 
ballet, “Elves,” arranged by Fokine to 
music from the Mendelssohn “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” and the last two 
movements of the same composer’s Violin 
Concerto. Following this, Fokina danced 
“The Dying Swan” to Saint-Saéns’ 
music with such success that a repetition 
was demanded. The main interest of the 
evening contered in “Medusa,” a “ballet- 
tragedy” arranged by Fokine to the 
music of Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” Sym- 
phony with some elisions and a few 
transpositions. Then came a charming 
bit, “Le Réve de la Marquise,” to music 
by Mozart. danced and mimed by Fokine, 
Fokina and Charmian Edlin as a most 
delightful little colored page. “Antique 
Frieze” was danced to music of Glazou- 
noff by Lora Vinci, Beatrice Belreva and 
René Wilde. The final number was an- 
other first-time. “Ole. Toro,” to Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Caprice Espagnole,” by 
Fokine, Fokina and Jack Scott. 

Except that nearly every number was 
too long, the entire program was of high 
interest, beautifullv arranged and beau- 
tifully danced. “Elves” was more or 
less nondescript in form, just a delight- 
ful romp, redolent of the spirit of youth. 
“Medusa” dealt somewhat boldly with 
Greek legend, and her decapitation by 
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Perseus was in no way connected with 
Andromeda, who did not appear in th 
pantomime at all; neither were there any 
other gorgons, nor did they reside in a 
remote corner of the earth. However, 
that is beside the point. 

The piece began with Medusa, imper- 
sonated by Fokina, at play with her 
friends at the foot of the temple of 
Pallas. From the sea at the back came 
Poseidon, ably done by Jack Scott, sur- 
rounded by a multitude of “Waves,” each 
a member of the ballet. After much 
backing and filling, Poseidon seized 
Medusa and bore her into the temple, 
from which he reappeared shortly and 
with his “Waves” returned to the deep 
Medusa emerged from the temple | 
anguish and presently Pallas Athene, 
very beautifully impersonated by Nelly 
Savage, strode forth and in a cloud of 
steam transformed Medusa’s hair t 
writhing snakes. Medusa then turned 
certain of her friends to stone by her 
glance, and a group of warriors were 
also transfixed in painful attitudes unt! 
Perseus, danced by Fokine, discovered 
the trick and slew her with his sword, 
looking at the reflection in his shield 
The piece was over-long but of much in- 
terest through the splendid mimic art 0 
Fokina and the excellent dancing of the 
ballet. Jack Scott’s Poseidon was a fine 
piece of work throughout. 

Mr. Fokine has done superb work with 
these young people. The personnel sul- 
fers somewhat from a lack of male danc- 
ers, but overlooking this, only highest 
praise can be given to the chorus and th: 
soloists, and it seems that under suc! 
expert tutelage there is no reason t 
believe that the American ballet may no’ 
in time rival any in the Old P ae ig 
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The Fletcher-Copp Music Method 


will hold two Summer Sessions—the first under the Management of the 
New York Piano Conservatory and School of Affiliated Arts (address Car- 
negie Hall) to open on June 16th in beautiful Nyack on Hudson. 


In connection with this Summer School there will be a Summer Camp 
for advanced Fletcher Method boys and girls who wish to study advanced 
composition and modern ideas in technique with Mrs. Fletcher-Copp and 
Riding, swimming, regular Camp opportunities and pleasures. 


The Second Session for Teachers will open as last Summer under the 
management of the King-Smith Stud o School, 1751 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C., with Mr. Kiag-Smith. Advanced Piano and Singing 
and French will be the extra attractions. 


This session will open August 12th. 


For full particulars apply to either of the above addresses or write 


MRS. FLETCHER-COPP 


411 West 114th Street, New York 
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.. Franek, Saint-Saéns, Debussy and 
Chausson and an American group by 
Deems Taylor, Henry Hadley and Rich- 
ard Hageman. 

Here was a list to test the powers of 
any singer, and on the whole it was suc- 
cessfully met by Miss Thornton. Her 
voice is full and of appealing timbre, 
especially in its middle register, and she 
sings with capital taste. There was 
much dramatic feeling in the Handel 
aria; the Berlioz piece, of pastoral char- 
acter, was delightful with its warm 
background of horn and piano, and the 
German and French group also gave 
pleasure. The writer was unfortunately 
not able to hear the new native songs in 
the final section. Miss Thornton was 
applauded with vigor and sincerity by 
an audience of considerable size. A. T. 


Carl Flesch in Recital 


The recital program played by Carl 
Flesch at the Town Hall on Monday eve- 
ning of last week was a most admirable 
specimen of its kind. The eminent vio- 
linist sensibly omitted the sadly hack- 
neyed items by Mendelssohn, Bruch, et 
al. to which his colleagues so loyally 
cling, giving in their place Nardini’s 
“Sonata di Camera,” the superb Bach 
Partita in D Minor for violin alone, a 
group of four. pieces by Josef Suk and 
the Paganini Concerto in D Major, with 
cadenza by the recitalist himself. 

Mr. Flesch’s mastery has long been fa- 
miliar to concert-goers here, and on this 
occasion he was almost consistently at 
his best. There was scholarliness, and 
there was poesy too, in his playing, while 
technically it left very little to be de- 
sired. The Bach Partita, closing with 
the famous Chaconne which is generally 
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CARLOS 
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Modern Study of the Harp 


Including his _ five poetical 
studies for the harp (S. S. S. 
55) 





Transcriptions for Harp: 
BACH, J. S.—Bourée in B Minor, 
from the “Partita I” 
CORELLI, A.—Giga 
COUPERIN, F.—Sarabande, from 


the “Quartriéme Concert Royal” 


net 00 
DURAND, A.—Chaconne ... .net By ¢ 
MENDELSSOHN, F.—Spring Song 

net .60 


RAMEAU, J. PH.—Gavotte, from 
“Le Temple de la Gloire” ..net .60 


RAMEAU, J. PH.—Rigaudon 
(Shortly to be published) 


RAMEAU, J. PH.—Tambourin 
(Shortly to be published) 


Song: 


SAINT-SAENS, C.—A Swan’s Song 
A vocal arrangement of “Le 
Cygne” with harp (or piano) 
accompaniment and violoncello 


obligato by Carlos Salzedo..net  .60 
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separated from its preceding movements, 
is a task to daunt the stoutest heart, but 
Mr. Flesch attacked it with assurance 
and authority and came off victorious. 

The Suk pieces—“Quasi Ballata,” ‘““Ap- 
passionata,”’ “Un Poco Triste,’ “Bur- 
leska”—were the only works of modern 
complexion heard. As it happened, they 
were rather well worth hearing, being 
cleverly made and often poetic in con- 
ception. They were played with sim- 
plicity and finesse. 

A large audience gave Mr. Flesch what 
bordered upon an ovation after his sev- 
eral groups. In Harry Kaufman the 
artist had an accompanist at once sym- 
pathetic and skillful. B. R. 


Emily Day Appears 


Emily Day, coloratura soprano, was 
heard in concert at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on the evening of Feb. 25, assisted by 
Katherine Vander Roest, pianist. Miss 
Day sang arias from “Nozze di Figaro,” 
“Sonnambula,” “I] Pensieroso,” “Lucia,” 
“Dinorah” and “Traviata,” besides a 
group of songs by Bert Offt, in which she 


was accompanied by the composer. 
Madeline Marshall accompanied the 
other numbers. Miss Vander Roest 


played numbers by Chopin, Dohnanyi 
and the Schulz-Evler transcription of 
“The Beautiful Blue Danube.” 

_ Miss Day, who has been heard before 
in New York in opera companies. sang 
with good tone, her voice being better in 
the middle register than in the high. 
She displayed an impressive fluency in 
coloratura passages. Miss Vander Roest 
gave excellent interpretations of her 
Chopin numbers, particularly the F 
Minor Ballade, and in all her pieces 
showed finished technical equipment as 
well as good musicianship. Mr. Offt’s 


songs received much applause. 
A. H. 


Recital by Evelyn Levin 


The first New York recital of the sea- 
son by Evelyn Levin, violinist, was given 
in Carnegie Hall on Monday evening of 
last week. Miss Levin made her début 
in the metropolis several years ago, and 
in the meantime has been heard as solo- 
ist with orchestra. Her program last 
week was a robust one, including the 
Vitali Chaconne, the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo, Paganini’s “Il Palpite” and num- 
bers by Sarasate, Popper and other com- 
posers. The young artist again disclosed 
definite merits. She is well schooled and 
has a graceful style. Her intonation 
was generally accurate. Greater matur- 
ity will doubtless bring other excellences. 
Though the size of the hall imposed con- 
siderable demands on the volume of tone 
Miss Levin could summon, she met the 
test creditably. The quality lacked a 
trifle in smoothness at times, but the 
technical tours de force of the Mendels- 
sohn work were achieved with an ability 
that promises much for the artist’s 
future. Josef Adler was a well-routined 
accompanist. = a Eee 


Anna Graham Harris’ Début 


Anna Graham Harris, mezzo-soprano, 
who has sung widely outside of New 
York, made her first appearance in the 
city in recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 26, with Walter Golde 
at the piano. Miss Harris began her 
program with a classical group by Sarti, 
Handel and Haydn, following it up with 
five Brahms songs and then a group in 
French by Lenormand, Pierné and 
Fauré. The final group, in English, con- 
sisted of songs by Werner Josten, Mac- 
Dowell, Charles Huerter and Harold 
Vincent Milligan. Miss Harris displayed 
a well-trained voice of good quality. The 
antique numbers were more adapted to 
her style than some of the more modern 
things which she sang, Handel’s “Dank 
sei Dir Herr” being particularly well 
given. Brahms’ “Sonntag” and “Der 
Schmied” were interesting, and _ the 
“‘Wiegenlied,” given as encore, a fine 
piece of placid legato. In the French 
group, Pierné’s song about the three 
little white cats was cleverly done, also 
Fauré’s “Automne.” Mr. Josten’s “The 
Russian Nightingale” was an interest- 
ing song, well given, and the two Mac- 
Dowell numbers were effective. Mr. 
Golde’s accompaniments were especially 
fine. J. A. H. 


Jorgen Bendix Makes Bow 


A spirited Danish baritone, Jorgen 
Bendix, made his New York début at 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
26, in a program which was composed 
for the most part of operatic arias and 
Scandinavian folk-songs. His voice is 
strong and full and he sings with an 


operatic flair for effect which stirred his 
audience. 

His operatic arias he took from Wag- 
ner and Verdi, from “Der Fliegende 
Hollander,” “Otello” and “Macbeth.” In 
a Schumann group, “Provengalisches 
Lied,” “Der Soldat” and “Frihlings- 
nacht,” he caught the spirit of the songs 
and by his enthusiasm transferred it to 
his audience. Two English songs, Pearl 
G. Curran’s Nocturne and S. Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Life and Death,” and several 
Scandinavian songs—in which, naturally 
enough, he excelled—concluded the pro- 
gram. Mr. Bendix, in his recital, justi- 
fied the reputation he has won for him- 
self in the years he has been singing in 
concert and opera abroad. Michael 
Raucheisen provided effective accompani- 
ments. ro’ 4 


George Morgan Heard 


In a varied program which gave him 
opportunity to display his talents, 
George Morgan, American baritone, 
made his début at the Town Hall on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 26. Mr. Morgan 
displayed a well-trained voice, remark- 
able for finesse rather than power. He 
sang quietly, with great attention to de- 
tail and without striving for spectacular 
effects. ; 

Beginning with a Russian’ group, 
which included Tchaikovsky’s “Pilgrim’s 
Song” and Gretchaninoff’s “La Nuit” 
and “Le Lointain,” Mr. Morgan sang a 
series of French songs with effective 
delicacy and simplicity. In Jacques 
Pillois’ “Mon Feu” and Felix Four- 
drain’s “Alger! Le Soir,” his interpre- 
tations were gracious, and in Duparc’s 
“La Vague et la Cloche” he moved his 
audience to enthusiasm. 

Two Strauss songs, “Sehnsucht” and 
“Cacilie,’” and three songs by Richard 
Trunk were delivered with the same sin- 
cerity and _ straightforwardness. Mr. 
Morgan’s final group included three 
manuscript songs, “Anklet Bells,” by 
Leona Clarkson Grugan; “The Cloths of 
Heaven,” by Sheena Tennant, and “The 
Conqueror,” by Leonidas Leonardi. His 
diction in French and German, as well 
as English, is clear and true, and his 
voice is excellent, although occasionally 
there is a monotony of interpretation due 
to an over-anxious precision. Frank 
Bibb was a worthy accompanist. 


Mme. Janacopulos’ Art 


Mme. Vera Janacopulos appears all 
too infrequently of late in New York’s 
concert-rooms. For this soprano has the 
rare’ power of making engrossing vir- 
tually anything that she sings. She 
exerted that power again, and most 
strikingly, at her Aeolian Hall recital on 
Wednesday afternoon of last week. And 
if Mme. Janacopulos understands the art 
of singing, she commands as well the 
ability to construct a worthwhile pro- 
gram. Thus, last week she began with 
a group by Campra, Martini and Mozart 
—most musical songs, sung with true 
musicianship—included four lieder by 
Schubert, went on to a modern French 
by Fauré, Roussel, Duparc, Debussy, 
Milhaud and Ravel, and closed with some 
superb songs by de Falla, Moussorgsky 
and Stravinsky. 

Nature has endowed this artist with 
a good, if by no means great, voice. If 
it lacks something in sweetness and 
pliancy, there is amvle compensation in 
the dramatic ring. the force and fervor 
of which it is capable. Mme. Janacopulos 
is first and last an_ interpretative 
singer; the voice is her instrument, and 
she plays unon it with the spirit and 
subtlety of the born artist. 

Her program clearly demonstrated her 
versatility. To paint in swift succes- 
sion such distinct moods as those which 
inhere in “Der Tod und das Madchen.” 
“Das Lied im Griinen” and “Erlkénig” 
is no mean feat. In fact, each item on 
her list made special demands in the 
way of interpretation, and the singer 
seemed in each instance to have found 
and revealed the heart of the music. 
Verv beautiful was her conception of the 
familiar “Aprés un Réve,” very arch and 
charming was Roussel’s “Bachelier de 
Salamanque.” intense to a degree was 
Milhaud’s “Chant de Nourrice,” and 
wholly thrilling in its poignance the 
splendid “Kaddisch” of Maurice Ravel, 
which was sung in the Hebrew tongue. 
She was again happy in the_ two 
“Chansons Populaires Espagnoles” by 
Manuel de Falla and in a brace of songs 
each by Moussorgsky and Stravinsky. 
Her enunciation in several languages 
was distinct. and she gave the verses 
their rightful share of dramatic mean- 


ing. 
In short, Mme. Janacopulos is an 
artist. Her singing derives its beauty 


and significance, not from the more 


superficial attributes of tone, phrasing, 
smoothness of “style’”—although she has 
sufficient cf these qualities for her pur- 
pose—but from the emotional depth, the 
fire and the utter sincerity of her in- 
terpretations. Singers of her type are 
unfortunately too uncommon in this gen- 
eration. She had the invaluable as- 
sistance as accompanist of an artist 
named Lola Schlepianoff, who played the 
piano with exquisite finish, attention to 
detail and admirable adjustment. A 
good-sized audience applauded frequently 
and with unaffected delight. B. R. 


Josef Borissoff Reappears 


Josef Borissoff, violinist, included a 
group of his own violin compositions in 
his recital program, played at the Town 
Hall on Wednesday evening of last week. 
This artist has not appeared here in a 
considerable time, and he was demon- 
stratively welcomed by his audience. He 
is a capital artist, one who plays with 
spirit and understani’n,* and who com- 
mands a technic equal to the severest 
demands. His program included the 
familiar Franck Sonata, which so many 
violinists essay, and which, with Arthur 
Loesser at the piano, was on this occa- 
sion given a thoroughly enjoyable per- 
formance. Goldmark’s A Minor Con- 
certo was another “big piece’ whose 
formidable difficulties were safely dis- 
posed of by the recitalist. He won warm 
applause for his playing of these works 
and for the numbers from his own pen, 
among which were an Impromptu, “Valse 
Staccato” and “Crimean Rhapsody.” 
Mr. Loesser’s cooperation at the piano 
was admirable. a. 3. 


Bachaus Plays Reger Work 


William Bachaus, in his second recital 
this season at Aeolian Hall on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 27, introduced for first per- 
formance in New York Reger’s Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a Theme by Bach. 
This music, admirable in structure and 
craftsmanship on academic lines, pos- 
sesses many points of interest; and the 
Variations were played with telling 
effect, while the substantial demands 
made upon the pianist’s technic by the 
Fugue were fully met. 

Mr. Bachaus had plenty to do, in fact, 
for his program also included Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata Op. 78, in F Sharp 
Minor; Scriabin’s Sonata Op. 30, in F 
Sharp, and the Schumann “Carnaval,” 
in addition to numbers by Mendelssohn, 
Bach and Chopin. He played with all 
his superb technic and made the most of 
the glowing harmonies of the Scriabin 
work and the varying moods of the 
“Carnaval.” Many encores were insisted 
upon. P. J. N. 


Minnie Carey Stine Sings 


Minnie Carey Stine, mezzo-soprano, 
gave a recital in her home on Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 27. Her program included 
a Mozart aria, a group of musically 
unusual songs, four French songs, three 
songs in Swedish and a group of English. 
Miss Stine has a light voice, which she 
uses intelligently and with fine dis- 
crimination. Her interpretation of Al- 
varez’s “La Partida” was keenly alive 
and well sung, and the French group 
gave Miss Stine excellent opportunity to 
present pure light resonant head tones. 
An audience which filled the reception 
rooms demanded encores, which the artist 
graciously supplied. H. G. 


Roa Eaton in Recital 


soprano, gave her first 
formal recital in New York, with Leo 
Schulz, ’cellist, and J. Henri Bové, 
flautist, as assisting artists, in Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 28. Miss 
Eaton had been heard as soloist in the 
special educational series of concerts by 
the New York Philharmonic this season. 
With Michael Raucheisen at the piano, 
she first sang a group of songs including 
“I] Neige”’ by Bemberg, Paladilhe’s 
“Psyché,” “L’Oasis” by Fourdrain and 
“L’Eté” by Chaminade. 

As a lyric singer she impressed by a 
velvety quality of voice, with a fairly 
even development of register, her high 
tones being of especial clarity. Perhaps 
her best success of the afternoon was 
gained in the aria “Charmant oiseau” 
from David’s “Perle du Brésil’’—beloved 
of coloraturas—in which the obbligato 
was played by Mr. Bové. This work was 
sung with animation and considerable 
brilliancy. In Mozart’s aria “Deh Vieni 
non Tardar” from “Marriage of Figaro” 
the artist had not so notable a success, 
for it requires an instrumental perfec- 
tion and versatility, in addition to the 
qualities of plasticity and expressive- 
ness of voice which are hers. 


Roa Eaton, 
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down with the fingers. Another to raise 
the palate, flatten the tongue, lower the 
larynx, “trumpet” the lips, raise the 
muscles of the cheeks. Another to smile, 
another to relax the lips, another to 
groove the tongue and jerk it back and 
upwards for high tones, another to 
swallow the tongue, another to push the 
tongue forward until it gracefully falls 
over the lower lip (the pug-dog method), 
another to imagine he is smelling a 
beautiful rose when he sings a high 
note (John begins to wonder if he ought 
to imagine he is smelling an onion when 
he wants tears in his voice). 

Another to blow gently upon a visit- 
ing card, another to fill his mouth with 
a clean handkerchief neatly folded (the 
teacher has to show how) and then sing! 
‘This will place the voice in the head. 
Another to sing OO (U) for two years 
until the voice is “placed up,” another to 
sing naturally because there is no such 
thing as placing the voice, another to 
sing AH but to think OO or perhaps E or 
OH, another to sing chest, then medium, 
then head, another that there are no 
registers in the voice, another that there 
are two registers, chest and head. 

Another to direct the voice to thé 
nose, another to the teeth, another to 
echo it against the spine, another to 
inhale through the eyes and to sing and 
pronounce in the forehead, that there is 
no mouth really for the singer except in 
the forehead. Another to sing ZIM ZAM 
ZUM to get resonance, another that 
there is no resonance, another to direct 
the tone toward the sphenoid cavity, an- 
other to sing through the nose and then 
the tone will not be nosey. 

Another to pinch the glottis, another 
to approximate the cords before sound- 
ing the tone; another to attack only with 
the aspirate, another to attack as if 
inhaling, another to relax the jaw, an- 
other to ignore the jaw, another to set 
the tone in the mind before attacking and 
leave the rest to God. Another to press 
the floor with your feet to get high tones, 
another to rest the tone on the breast- 
bone, another to get the right throat 
tension, another to avoid all throat ten- 
sion, another to practice TE-KE-EEK, 
another to sing nothing but hung-EE 
until the voice is in the head, another 
that there is no head voice, another to 
push out the jaw for high tones. 

Another to stand near the piano and 
push against it with the abdomen when 
singing high tones, another to curl the 
tip of the tongue upward for high tones, 
another to close the mouth and sing 
“come,” being sure not to open the mouth 
(try it). Another to take a deep breath, 
perceive that the larynx rises, sing with- 
out letting the larynx fall; this will give 
the correct pinch of the glottis and add 
several notes to your range. 

Another to make the “foolish face” in 
order to relax. Another to sing AH 
and never AW, another to sing AW and 
never AH. Another to use the coup de 
glotte, another to slide into the tone, 
another to avoid shock to the larynx, 
another to “make the goose-neck” by 
bowing over when singing high, another 
to place the voice between the front teeth 
and the inner part of the lips where the 
“resonance” really is (Oh ye of little 
faith!), another to “vomit” high tones 
into a convenient receptacle so as to 
“geet them deep enough,” another to 
count one, two, three, four, five, before 
singing AH. Another to develop the full 
power of the voice before attempting to 
sing softly, another to sing pianissimo 
for at least a year before singing forte, 
another to hollow the cheeks so as to 
give the correct funnel for the tone, 
another to practice for several months 
lying on the floor, never singing in the 
upright position until the voice is free; 
another to make consonants the im- 
portant factor in pronunciation, another 
to use the vowels for pronunciation. 

One tells him to sing the consonants, 
another to speak them; one tells him 
singing is entirely mental, another that 
it is purely physical. One tells him to 
avoid “getting ready to sing,’ another 
to prepare for each scale; another to 
sing the exercises in an absolutely color- 
less fashion, another to color his tones 
with his imagination, to imitate his 
beautiful ideal; another never to sing 
a scale but to sing plenty of good 
music. One tells him to open the mouth 


as widely as possible, another to open 
it a half inch, another to sing in the 
masque, another to sing closed, another 
to sing “well down” on the open vowel 
AH, another to “spin” the tone, another 
to “think it high,” another to “cough 
from the bronchial tubes to clear them 


’ 


out so that they can resonate,” another 
to finish each tone with a grunt, another 
to “souffler” the high tones from below; 
another to sing on the breath, another 
to “draw” the tone, another to sing on 
the timbre— 
But enough! 

am not inferring that all these 
ideas or fancies are false or useless. 
All of us use some of them.] 


When the Pupil Thinks 


OHN is now beginning to wonder if 

singing is acquired or accidental. 
We will not follow him through the 
realms of interpretation, but he asks 
himself this question: If the technique 
of the singer is acquired so as to enable 
him to interpret the works he desires 
to sing, then it is not an end in itself 
but must be subject to laws which have 
to do with the means of producing text 
and tone, and it is therefore subject to 
some definite natural or acquired laws. 
And so he has to set about finding them. 

Our young friend John Smith is of 
an inquiring turn of mind, so that after 
a long and trying experience he, finding 
himself under the guidance of a good 
teacher, begins to ask questions. His 
troubles commence anew. He wants to 
know why he sings flat or sharp of the 
pitch; he asks why his diction is bad, 
why his pronunciation is not good and 
pure, why his range is limited, why his 
voice cannot. express all the colors, 
emotions, etc., which he feels and wants 
to express. 

He asks why he has a tremolo and 
what causes it. He even notices that 
tremolo is of different kinds and there- 
fore must have different causes. He 
wonders why some voices are hard and 
other voices are soft or breathy. He 
hears that some singers always “scoop” 
up to an attack, that others have a good 
or poor staccato, that he himself is 
unable to sing a rapid scale or indulge 
in quickly made ornaments. He is the 
despair of his teacher, because he is 
always asking not only “how,” but 
“why”; and he wants to know, he even 
insists upon knowing. 

He is told that all these questions 
are answered by psychology! That the 
voice is not wholly physical, but that 
all these fine points of his art are in the 
mind and imagination and have nothing 
to do with the physical. But, he says, 
are not all tones made physically, after 
being ordered or willed by the brain? 
How is it done? Are there no laws of 
nature of the human vocal apparatus 
which must be obeyed? What are they? 

He is told to let his imagination or 
sense of imitation work for him and that 
they will cause the correct action. He 
tries this but it does not work. He is 
uncomfortable and his poor throat begins 
to ache. The exterior muscles swell, the 
veins of his neck stand out, his head 
shakes, his body shakes, all kinds of 
things happen which he notices and 
which the teacher does not notice! Do 
not forget this latter fact. Then the 
teacher in desperation begins to explain. 

John sings flat because he sings pieces 
too high for his voice; the voice is 
fatigued and therefore nature rebels and 
the voice sings flat. “But,” says John, 
“T am not singing higher than the kind 
of voice you say I have ought to sing.” 
And he also notices that other singers 
who are singing their proper répertoire 
sing flat. He insists upon finding the 
reason. 

He asks why he sings sharp. The 
teacher says, “because you force your 
voice.” “But,” says John, “you said I 
sang flat because I was forcing the voice; 
then why does the same thing apply to 
singing sharp? And if so, what happens 
when I force the voice? If I know this 
then I can correct the fault.” 

The teacher tells him he is a fool and 
has no imagination or art-instinct, that 
he is wholly material and physical! John 
is in despair. Then he begins to think. 
He says, the way to get somewhere with 
this awful art is to begin at the begin- 
ning and find out step by step what 
happens during the singing act—he re- 
tires to his own room and begins to study. 


Definite Physical Laws 


E debates somewhat as_ follows: 

There are definite physical laws for 
every action, based upon definite prin- 
ciples of co-ordination, so I will begin 
with the breath, which is the first act of 
singing, and see what it does. And then 
it begins to dawn upon him that sing- 
ing is like any other bodilv act, that it is 
willed by the brain, but that it can be 
perfected only by arduous, diligent prac- 
tice, guided by hearing and aided by 





Witherspoon Calls on Vocal Teachers to Unite 


knowledge which will put in operation 
natural law, hindered only by doing 
things which interfere with natural law. 
And therefore he knows that the natural 
laws can be found. 

He begins to see that the best and 
only way to perfect the technique of 
making sounds, singing sounds, is 
through sound, aided by proper breath- 
ing; therefore he makes a study of what 
the proper manner of breathing for the 
singer must be, and also what inhaling 
and exhaling do to the voice organs. 
He finds that there is a swallowing law 
of the voice organs, just the opposite 
of the singing act, and he sees why so 
many singers get the two actions con- 
fused; and he finds that the breath 
organs also behave in a directly opposite 
way for swallowing and for singing. 

In other words, he begins to find the 
vocal laws of cause and effect. From 
then on his path is easy and understand- 
able, but the full manner of procedure 
is too long to give here. It is easy to 
criticize and hard to accomplish or to 
find remedies. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that we are absolved from trying. 

We could carry our investigation much 
farther, but enough is enough. The 
foregoing may show what a mass of 
uncertainty, not to say ignorance, is 
everywhere to be found. Again it would 
be funny if it were not tragic. Perhaps 
it will serve to show that the teachers 
of singing must without further delay 
face their duty to the public and them- 
selves, and put their knowledge into as 
definite and comprehensible a form as 
possible at the present time. If the 
argument is advanced that no agree- 
ment could be obtained because of lack 
of definite knowledge, and perhaps also 
because of professional jealousy, let us 
not dishonor our profession by even con- 
sidering the latter. 


Demands Real Basis 


ERTAINLY we are, as a body, in- 

telligent, educated people, and can 
afford to bury the hatchet and, coming 
into the open, learn from each other 
until we can finally, after proper in- 
vestigation and discussion, arrive at least 
at a few conclusions which will form the 
basis of a real standard of knowledge 
and of real cooperation. Here, as in 
other matters of real importance to 
humanity, the majority must rule, but 
let us make that majority as large as 
possible. 

I am not writing in order to give my 
method of teaching, nor have I given it. 
No one of us knows it all. I am ready 
and willing to give such knowledge as I 
possess to a profession which I love, 
whenever and however it may do any 
good. And again, let me proclaim, we 
must all learn from each other. 

A standardized system of practice of 
the art of singing will not injure any- 
one but the charlatan, and will aid all 
sincere, honest workers. 

I am not even going to draw here a 
comparison of values between the three 
methods of our classification. Let the 
future and the judgment of the real 
teachers and authorities of the profes- 
sion decide. 

But the time has come when the 
teachers must decide something or take 
the consequences. 

The art of singing is a great art, with 
the most direct appeal of all the arts 
to humanity. It has a dual message, 
of music and of speech. It is the only 
form of music which speaks with definite, 
real meaning. The laws of the singing 
voice are clear, definite, natural, never 
failing in their operation. They are 
easily found and understood. Every 
sound of the human voice has a definite 
position of the vocal organs to create 
it. This is the one great principle to 
understand. 


The Cloak of Many Sins 


SYCHOLOGY is made to answer for 

a multitude of vocal sins. So is 
physiology. They must work together 
in singing as in all else of bodily activity. 
The laws of speech, the laws of reso- 
nance, of breathing, of pronunciation, 
even of “color” or quality, of pitch, in- 
tensity, extensity of sound, even of emo- 
tion, simple and complex, all are found 
and can easily be assembled into one 
collection of laws or principles, which 
will for all time give the teachers of the 
art of singing a definite and dignified 
basis upon which to rest their knowledge. 
Physicians may differ upon many in- 
ferior details having to do with the 
blood, but no physician can deny the 
principle of the circulation of the blood 
(Harvey) and be allowed to practice 
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medicine. So in the end no teacher sho; 
be allowed to teach singing who d 
not know the laws governing the orga 
with which he has to deal. 

No teacher should be allowed to ; 
pupils of money and time through 
norance, for that is what it amounts 
even if the teacher is honest, as m 
teachers are. Again let us realize t! 
ignorance is our worst foe, far wo 
than the charlatan or crook. And 
cause most of the teachers are hon 
we have little to fear about the establi 
ment and acceptance of a code of eth 
which will do honor to our professi 


E must realize in our profess 

that we are facing exactly the sa « 
kind of problems which have promo: 
discussion and uncertainty in other p 
fessions. I think we should also rea! 
that we are living in an age of s| 
intolerance as the world has not s 
since revolutionary times. We see t 
intolerance in our government, in 
various professions and even in the bu.-i. 
ness life of the country, while there h.:; 
burst into flame a new intolerance 
religious circles which in the twenti 
century is almost unbelievable. 

Intolerance and unwillingness to 
least hear the views of others is alm 
as bad as superstition. 

The various public utterances me: 
tioned at the beginning of this article 
show the spirit of intolerance, not to 
say in some cases ignorance, which 
discouraging and almost appalling. 

We read expression of views, not 
knowledge, and then we read denial of 
all statements made by others—simply 
blind, intolerant denials, based upon 
nothing. The pupil is pulled this way 
and that in a sea of doubt, while the 
teachers who really know, are injured 
in their work, ideals and progress, be- 
cause they do not deal with sensational! 
methods and keep out of print. 

The first thing we must do is to kil! 
this spirit of intolerance and substitute 
for it a spirit of cooperation and a 
willingness to learn from each other. If 
we do this we will develop new leaders 
who can further our work in a really 
constructive manner. 

We will be able to boil down all of the 
knowledge of the various men and women 
of our profession into definite, well 
expressed and concrete ideas which will 
give us a standard upon which to base 
present and future knowledge. Certainly 
it is time this were definitely and finally 
accomplished. 





Fanning and Kochanski Give Joint 


Recital in Wilmington, Del. 
WILMINGTON, DEL., March 1.—Cecil 
Fanning, baritone, and Paul Kochanski, 
violinist, appeared in joint recital in the 
last concert of the series sponsored by 


the Delaware Musical Association, re- 
cently. Both artists were well received 
and Mr. Fanning made a fine impressio! 
with his artistic singing. He was espe- 
cially successful in songs in English, i1 
which his clear diction was much ap- 
preciated. 
warm tone and displayed a wealth 
deep emotion. The audience was larg 
and demonstrative. 





Mary Elizabeth Howard Sings in 
Brooklyn 

Mary Elizabeth Howard, soprano, was 
the soloist in a program of popular mu 
given at the Greene Avenue Bapt 
Church, Brooklyn, on the evening of F: 
28. Miss Howard sang an aria by P 
cini and songs by Arthur Foote, Mon 
Scott, Robles and Vanderpool. Oth: 
who appeared on the program were W 
liam H. Meeder, organist, and Hel 
Whitaker. 





Amy Ellerman Sings for Clubs 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, has fulfil 
many engagements recently in and n¢ 
New York. 
who gave a program for the Pelha 
Manor Woman’s Club on Feb. 20 
participated in the festival concert 
Christ Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Feb. 22. The program on this occas! 
was given by Miss Ellerman, Edg 
Schofield, baritone, and Dr. William 
Carl, organist. Miss Ellerman also sa 
in a recent concert at the Essex Cour 
Country Club and has been engaged 
sing in a performance of _ Rossi! 
“Stabat Mater” at the festival in Itha 
N. Y., under the direction of Bert 
Lyon, on April 26. 


Mr. Kochanski played with 


She was one of the artis’: 
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G Is’ R Show How E Subsidizes Mus: 
gy of AAA te 
[Continued from page 9} Stuttgart: Subsidies are granted to Seville: Outside of free band concerts, Goteborg: Municipal subsidies are 
Z , a the State Theater and the Hochschule paid for by the city, no assistance is given the Goteborg Orkester-forening 
fun’s” are provided. In London no or- fiir Musik. The latter is owned and op-_ given music here. and the Goteborg Arbetareinstitut, both 


chestra or musical organization is sub- 
idized. 

Hull: No direct subsidies are granted, 
but the city corporation gives free organ 
recitals and also provides a fund for a 
jimited number of band concerts in parks 
in summer. 


Ss 


Leeds: Since the war no subsidies 
have been granted for any musical pur- 
)0S€. 

Liverpool: No subsidies are given. 


The city gives free musical scholarships 
in the schools. 

Bournemouth: The Bournemouth Mu- 
nicipal Orchestra is subsidized. The city 
and taxpayers meet expense jointly. 

Stoke-on-Trent: Two orchestral con- 
certs are given yearly, admission is 
charged and in case of deficiency the loss 
is made good by the county borough. No 
other aid is given. 

Manchester: The only subsidy given 
is to the Royal Manchester College of 
Music, of which Dr. Adolph Brodsky is 
principal and Sir Thomas Beecham pres- 
ident. The city gives £250 yearly. This 
js paid out of the city treasury and no 
special taxes are collected. 

Birmingham: The City of Birming- 
ham Orchestra is the only organization 
here granted a subsidy. The amount is 
between £1,000 and £2,000. No special 
tax is levied for the purpose. 

Belfast, Ireland: No _ subsidies are 
paid here either by England or Ireland 
or locally. 

Cardiff, Wales: No _ subsidies 
granted here from any source. 

Swansea, Wales: No musical organi- 
zation or institution is subsidized ged 

Glasgow, Scotland: Subsidies are 
granted here to the Scottish Orchestra 
and the Musical Festival Association, the 
former receiving £1,000 and the latter 
{50. The city corporation appropriates 
£5,000 yearly for band music in parks. 

Edinburgh, Scotland: Outside of em- 
ploying bands for open-air concerts, no 
assistance is given here to music. 

Dunfermline, Scotland: This is the 
most generously endowed of any place 
in the United Kingdom. Andrew Car- 
negie, a native of Dunfermline, present- 
ed a fund for music instruction and 
enjoyment, over $450,000 having been 
expended for these purposes in the past 
twenty years, and the city is now spend- 
ing $25,000 yearly. Many organizations 
are brought here from distant places to 
furnish concerts, and an_ additional 
$25,000 is used for visiting bands at the 
Rosyth Naval Base. 

GERMANY 

REMEN: The state gives seventy- 

five per cent of the operating ex- 
penses of the Stadttheater and the Phil- 
harmonie Orchestra here. A Lwustbar- 
keit (amusement tax) is collected on all 
public amusements. Deficiencies, if any, 
are made up by public subscriptions. 

Breslau: The Municipal Opera House 
(grand opera only) is the only recipient 
fa subsidy. Other organizations were 
aided in former years, but not now. The 
director of the Municipal Opera Com- 
pany said: “If opera is to make any 
eadway in the United States the Gov- 
mment will have to subsidize the opera 

mpanies. To prevent politics interfer- 
ing with the artistic or any other side of 
the work it is better not to have state 
’ municipal support.” He has never 
een in the United States. 

Coblenz: City owns the Festhalle, a 
irge building, and the state government 

s with expenses. Cost of Municipal 

ra Company is met equally by state 

city and any deficit is paid by the 
A leading musician here advocates 
“department of culture” in the United 
es. 
‘rankfort-on-Main: This city has an 
pera house giving performances seven 

s in the week and ten months in the 

The organization is subsidized by 
municipality in the shape of a fund 
meet deficits. The Schauspielhaus 
has a small subsidy from the city 
former Hof Theater at Darmstadt 
ow the Landes or National Theater, 
iving a small subsidy from the State 

Hesse. At Mainz the performance 

pera is assisted in a small way by the 


are 


N+ 


tettin: The Stadttheater is the only 
itution receiving a subsidy, and this 
iven in the meeting of any deficit in 
red. A tax of ten to thirty per cent 
‘vied on admissions. 


erated by the state government of Wur- 
temberg. 


ITALY 


ENOA: A municipal subsidy is 

granted to the Institute Civico de 
Musica Nicolo Paganini, which is a city 
organization. The organization is given 
216,550 lire a year. Free concerts are 
given by the city. 

Naples: The San Carlo Opera House 
belongs to the city of Naples and is each 
year leased to an impresario on condition 
that a high standard of opera be main- 
tained. A fund for operating expenses 
is provided, but the municipality shares 
neither profits or losses. The Conserva- 
toire San Pietro Maiello has a small sub- 
sidy from the city and is also aided by 
private subscriptions. 

Trieste: No subsidies are paid here, 
except a small municipal fund to help 
indigent students in music study. , 

Milan: La Scala Opera House is man- 
aged jointly by the Commune of Milan 
and a group of private citizens, such 
control to be in force until 1930. The 
Commune of Milan yearly contributes 
350,000 lire and numerous gifts are re- 
ceived in addition. In the event of a 
deficit, this is met by the city. Milan 
also has a government-owned school for 
instruction in voice and instrumental 
music. This is the Royal Conservatoire 
of Music Giuseppe Verdi, for which the 
directors are appointed by the King of 
Italy; the professors are also selected by 
the national government. It is open to 
both Italians and foreigners, provided 
the latter speak Italian. 


BELGIUM 


RUSSELS: In Belgium subsidies in 
the musical arts are granted through 
the Ministry of Sciences and Arts, the 
organizations receiving them being the 
Théatre Royal de la Monnaie, the Con- 
servatoire of Brussels, the Conserva- 
toire of Liége and several musical or- 
ganizations in the larger cities known 
under the name of “Association de Con- 
certs Symphonique.” Also eighty music 
schools are maintained by the national 
government in various parts of Belgium. 
The Opera Flamand at Antwerp and 
the conservatories at Ghent and Antwerp 
are also subsidized by the government. 

The Théatre Royal de ia Monnaie re- 
ceives 107,500 francs, Opera Flamand at 
Antwerp 50,000 francs, Brussels Con- 
servatory 572,500 francs, Liege Con- 
servatory 291,000 francs, Ghent Con- 
servatory 235,000 frances, Antwerp Con- 
servatory 240,000 francs. 

Several orchestras receive 1,000 francs 
a concert. All of these subsidies are 
paid directly from the public treasury, 
with no special tax on the people. 

An official of the Ministry of Sciences 
and Arts said: “We find our plan satis- 
factory in every way. As far as the 
United States is concerned, however, if 
the larger symphony orchestras in the 
important cities, as well as musical or- 
ganizations of note, ran into a deficit it 
would be good for the government to 
grant proper subsidies in order to main- 
tain a high, but necessary, standard of 
music.” 


SPAIN 


ARCELONA: The Barcelona Opera 
House is supported by annual sub- 


scriptions. There are no subsidies or 
cther assistance. 

3ilboa: The Choral Society is sub- 
sidized at 7,500 pesetas yearly and the 
Municipal Orchestra Band at 158,148 
pesetas. The latter is controlled by the 


government and the former is partly 
directed by the government. 

Cadiz: No music subsidies of any kind 
are paid here. 

Huelva: Huelva Musical Band and La 
Academie de Musica de Huelva receive 
subsidies, paid partly by the national 
government and partly by city and prov- 
ince. 

Madrid: The municipality pays 335,- 
000 pesetas annually as subsidies for 
music support. No tax is levied for this, 
the money being paid directly from the 
city treasury. 

Santander: The Municipal Band here 
is subsidized to the extent of $10,657 an- 
nually. A requirement is that a percent- 
age be used to buy new instruments. 


Valencia: No music subsidies are paid 
here, nor are subsidies granted in Vigo. 


CZECHOSLOV AKIA 


RAGUE: Music schools, singing cor- 

porations, philharmonic 
und opera companies are subsidized in 
Czechoslovakia by the national provin- 
cial and municipal governments. In the 
calendar year 1923 the subsidies totaled 
11,852,117 crowns. Other assistance is 
also given musical organizations and 
music schools. 

The national government appoints 
“musical inspectors,” whose duties in- 
clude keeping in touch with all musical 
progress and reporting thereon. It is 
claimed by the government that its sub- 
sidy system is the best in Europe. 

Professional musicians in Czechoslo- 
vakia are considered employees of the 
government and are pensioned in old age. 
The principal institutions are the State 
Conservatory of Music and the Dramatic 
Arts, Prague; the State Conservatory of 
Music and the Dramatic Arts, Brno. 


PORTUGAL 
ISBON: The Conservatorio Nacional 
de Musica here is subsidized by the 
national government, and several musi- 
eal organizations are supported by pri- 
vate subscriptions. 37,892 escudos are 
annually granted the staff of the Lisbon 
National Conservatory, 600 escudos to 
one retired official, 18,500 escudos to 
music teachers and an appropriation of 
30,360 escudos is used to assist music 
students studying abroad. 
Funchal: No subsidies of any kind 
are paid here, but citizens contribute to 
a fund to assist bands. 
Oporto and Horta: No subsidies of any 
kind are granted in either of these 


places. 
SWITZERLAND 


ASEL: Twelve organizations are sub- 

sidized here by the Canton of Basel 
City, including orchestras and bands. 
The Orchestra Society is the leading or- 
ganization, receiving 100,000 francs an- 
nually. The School of Music and Con- 
servatory receives 40,000 francs. 

Berne: The Swiss Confederation 
grants a yearly subsidy of 25,000 francs 
for the cultivation of the musical arts. 
The Society of Musicians and Composers 
receives 20,000 francs, the Society of 
Music Teachers gets 2,000 frances, other 
organizations are given lesser amounts. 

Geneva: In this place nine organiza- 
tions and institutions are subsidized by 
the city and three by the Canton of 
Geneva. The municipal government 
owns the Opera de Genéve building, ap- 
pointing a board of directors to super- 
vise its operation. 

Lucerne: The State Orchestra here is 
granted 46,000 francs and the Stadtmu- 
sik Band receives 1,600 francs annually. 
No other subsidies are paid. 

FINLAND 
ELSINGFORS: Practically all musi- 
H cal organizations and _ institutions 
are subsidized here, as a matter of neces- 
sity, as none is self-supporting. 

The Finnish Opera is a joint stock 
company, its support being subscribed 
by music-lovers. It has a large annual 
deficit. Total government subsidies are 
1,825,000 Finnish marks. 


BULGARIA 


OFIA: The musical art is backward 

here, but the government maintains a 
musical academy and a national opera, 
as well as subsidizing many musical or- 
ganizations and institutions. Ten mil- 
lion leva is expended yearly by the gov- 
ernment in music subsidies. 

SWEDEN 

TOCKHOLM: The Swedish Riksdag 

grants subsidies to several state or- 
chestras, each receiving 13,500 crowns 
annually ($4,618). They are required to 
give popular concerts of high-grade 
music and some free instruction. The 
leading institution is the Royal Opera 
at Stockholm. Government lotteries in 
some of the municipalities also assist, the 
Stockhoim Orchestra last year receiving 
over 200,000 crowns from lottery pro- 
ceeds. The city of Stockholm in 1923 
contributed 75,000 crowns for the ad- 
vancement of music. 


orchestras | 


receiving small amounts. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


([BRALTAR (British): The munici- 
pality pays for free band concerts 
and music instruction in the schools. 

FIUME FREE STATE: The opera com- 
pany gets a small subsidy from the city, 
which collects an admission tax of 12% 
per cent. 

DANZIG: The Danzig Stadt Theater is 
the only organization subsidized here. 
The ground on which the building stands 
is owned by the city, but the building be- 
longs to the Free State. 

ESTHONIA: Reval: The government 
pays a small subsidy to the Reval Music 
School, the Esthonia Theater and the 
Dorpat Vanemuine Theater; also to a 
small extent the municipality assists 
several music schools. In 1923 a total of 
6,259,000 marks were given to assist 
music in various ways. 

LATVIA: Considerable aid is given here 
for the musical arts. The following in- 
stitutions are subsidized: Riga National 
Opera, Libau Opera, Latvian Conserva- 
tory of Music (Riga), National Song 
Festival, conservatories at Mitau, Libau, 
Dvinsk and Volmar. The Riga National 
Opera receives an annual subsidy of 
$64,000. 





Fay Foster’s “Land of Chance” Sung in 
Milbrook, N. J. 

“The Land of Chance,” an operetta by 
Fay Foster, was presented at the Bennett 
School, Milbrook, N. J., on Feb. 16. The 
leading réle was taken by Adele Farnum, 
daughter of the screen actor, William 
Farnum. The directress of the school 
wrote to Miss Foster that she considered 
the presentation the finest ever given at 
this institution. The same work will be 
sung at the Ogontz School, Pa., this 
month. 





Opinions of the Works of 


ROBERT 
BRAINE 


SONGS 
That Day We Met 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
“Tremendously appropriate, high- 
ly inspired, truly poetic, and cer- 
tain to be effective no matter where 
sung.... The product of a real 
musician, one who has impulse and 
emotion.”—Musical Courier, Sept. 
28, 1922. 

“A wonderful recital art song.” 
Clay Smith in The Lyceum Maga- 
zine, Nov., 1923. 





Brown Men 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) 


“One of the most effective songs we 


have had in a long time.”—Musical 
Courier, Dec. 6, 1923. 
“A vigorous, he-man song.” 


sical Observer, Oct., 1923. 


Mu- 





Winter at the Door 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
“A jewel... good enough to be 
kept as a staple in the best of reper- 
toires.”"—The Lyceum Magazine, 
Nov., 1923. 


Lincoln 
(Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge) 
“A fine, stirring piece of work.” 
Musical Courier, May 10, 1923. 


Yearning for Thee 
(Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge) 
“A serious composition, very ex- 
cellently made, with much. skill, 
manifestly the hand of a master 
of composition.”’—Musical Cou- 
rier, Nov. 22, 1923. 
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Scriabin’s “Divine Poem” and Pieces 


by Leginska Are Boston Novelties 





Presented by Monteux Forces at Latest Concerts—People’s 
Symphony in Fifteenth Program—Martino’s Orchestra 
Plays Eighteenth Century Works—Heifetz, Schipa, Geb- 
hard and Fabrizio in Recitals 
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OSTON, March 3.—Scriabin’s “Divine 

Poem” had its first performances 
here at the Boston Symphony concerts 
on Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning, Feb. 29 and March 1. The com- 
poser’s bold metaphysical program, 
tinged with a strong subjective mysti- 
cism, is more ambitious in project than 
successful in actual fulfillment. The 
music is frequently turbid and discur- 
sive, though it has many moments of 
voluptuous beauty and “divine activity.” 
It lacks the vital dramatic coherence, 
though, of the composer’s “Poem of 
Ecstasy.” 

At the other extreme came Ethel 
Leginska’s Two Short Pieces for Or- 
chestra, performed for the first time 
anywhere in orchestral form. Taking 
as her text two poems from “The Gar- 
dener” of Tagore, Miss Leginska has 
woven a gossamer and bizarre music 
with extreme economy of means but with 
telling effect. She, too, strives for a 
melancholy mysticism, and succeeds with 
marked individuality of orchestral stroke 
in suggesting the fragile haunting wist- 
fulness of Tagore’s poetry. Though 
much of the music is fragmentary, it is 
nevertheless sequential in mood, and 
thereby achieves an interest-sustaining 
coherence. It is frankly dissonant, but 
expressively so, and an undertone of re- 
strained poignancy is not the least of its 
charms. 

The prevailing note of Eastern myti- 
cism was further intensified by the per- 
f rmance of Ravel’s “Sheherazade,” 
three poems for voice and orchestra 
based on the verses of Tristan Klingsor. 
Vera Janacopulos, the soloist, gave an 
intensely expressive performance of 
these songs. The orchestration is es- 
pecially rich in color and fantasy. In 
the second poem, “The Enchanted Flute,” 
Georges Laurent, the solo flautist, dis- 
closed to advantage his beautiful tone 
and fine phrasing. For the rest, the pro- 
gram contained Mendelssohn’s “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” Overture. 


Other Orchestral Programs 


The People’s Symphony presented its 
fifteenth concert of the season at the 
St. James Theater on Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 24. Mr. Mollenhauer gave a taste- 
ful reading of Beethoven’s “Prome- 
theus” Overture, as well as interesting 
performances of Bruch’s Introduction to 
“Lorelei” and Moszkowski’s Suite No. 1 
in F. He also secured a well-balanced 
accompaniment to the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo for Piano in B Flat Minor. 

Carol Robinson played the piano solo 
with verve, fire and technical brilliance. 
She gave due tonal charm to the poetic 
parts of the Concerto, disclosed a com- 
mendable rhythmic poise in her bravura 
playing, and her interpretation showed 
throughout a well-knit conception of her 
music. Her playing met with extremely 
marked favor. 

The Eighteenth Century Orchestra, 
founded and conducted by Raffaele Mar- 
tino, gave the first of a series of con- 
certs at the St. James Theater on 
Sunday evening, Feb. 24. This concert 
was under the auspices of the Eighteenth 
Century Musical Association, formed to 
cooperate with the movement to revive 
ancient music. 

Mr. Martino, during his trip abroad 
last summer, discovered many rare old 
scores which he brought to this coun- 


try. Some of these, by Buonamente and 
Couperin, were given their first Ameri- 
can performance at this concert. Others 
by Lulli, Mozart, Corelli, Purcell, and 
Vivaldi were played for the first time in 
Boston. 

To all, Mr. Martino, as conductor, 
brought a rare taste and sympathetic 
understanding of the charm and charac- 
ter of the music. The resurrected old 
scores came as welcome relief and con- 
trast to the prevailing orgies of dis- 
sonances indulged in by the modern com- 
posers. Mr. Martino and his orchestra 
were dressed in appropriate eighteenth 
century costume, and there was a candle- 
light effect in the stage arrangement. 
Bersis Cox, the harpsichord soloist in 
the Mozart Concerto in B Flat, gave a 
piquant, dainty and well phrased per- 
formance of the music. 


Recitalists Heard 


Jascha Heifetz was heard in a pro- 
gram of violin music at Symphony Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 24. With 
Isidor Achron at the piano, he played 
the Beethoven Kreutzer Sonata. Num- 
bers by Saint-Saéns, Bach, Rameau 
Achron, Joseph Achron, Hubay, Sibelius, 
and Wieniawski were also on his pro- 


gram. Mr. Heifetz played with his 
impeccable technic, tonal beauty, grace 
of bowing, and stylistic distinction. 

Tito Schipa, tenor, sang at the Boston 
Opera House on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
24. In a long and varied program he 
revealed himself as a concert tenor of 
unusual note. His tone is full, rich and 
susceptible to mood colorings. Though 
it is manifest that he has much resonant 
power in reserve, he chooses to use his 
voice within the bounds of artistic taste. 
In his interpretations, he impressed with 
the subtleties of his musical style rather 
than with the iterations of the obvious 
in full voice. Mr. Schipa also possesses 
a vivid characterizing sense and a 
faculty for endowing each song with 
its appropriate emotional significance. 
Frederick Longas played musicianly ac- 
companiments and showed skill as a 
soloist in two groups of numbers. 

Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, and Car- 
mine Fabrizio, violinist, gave a sonata 
recital at Jordan Hall on Friday eve- 
ning, Feb. 29. The program consisted 
of the Brahms Sonata in A, the Laz- 
zari Sonata, Up. 24, and the last two 
movements from the Grieg C Minor 
Sonata. The performance was especially 
noteworthy for the perfection of en- 
semble and the interplay and balance of 
instrumental voices. Mr. Gebhard played 
with his characteristic emotional ex- 
uberance, with pervading tonal warmth, 
technica] clarity, incessant play of ex- 
pressive nuances, and with telling 
rhythmic sweep and accent. Mr. Fabrizio 
brought to the performance of the 
sonatas a gracious technical fluency, a 
warm yet not cloying tone, a finesse of 
bowing, and a finely poised and suave 
style. The audience was very enthusias- 
tic, and, what was unusual at a sonata 
recital, the performers had to play an 
encore—in this case the Romanza of the 
Grieg C Minor Sonata. 

HENRY LEVINE. 





Waltham, Mass., Greets Musical Comedy 
by Local Authors 


WALTHAM, MAss., March 1.—For the 
first time in the history of this city a 
musical comedy, “Mademoiselle Dainty,” 
written and composed by Waltham 
citizens, was presented in the auditorium 
of the Nathaniel P. Bank School, on Feb. 


20, under the auspices of the Universalist 
Church Choir. George F. Hughes wrote 
the libretto centering around an in- 
genious plot. Mrs. Florida M. Chamber- 
lain composed the music for the voices 
and pianoforte, and the score was orches- 
trated by Walter F. Starbuck. Rosalind 
A. Baker, soprano, sang the title-réle 
effectively, and George F. Hughes was 
also prominent in the cast. Others whe 
took part in the performance were Frank 
L. Barnes, Barbara Dennen Carpenter, 
Robert Trenholme, Philip Hawley. Rus- 
sell Wentworth, Edythe Bullock, Robert 
Arthur Carter, Thomas Petrie, Dorothy 
Ayles and Richard Bird, Jr. The musi- 
cal comedy was repeated on the follow- 
ing evening. W. J. PARKER. 





Amy Neill Returning from Europe 


Amy Emerson Neill, violinist, who 
has been enthusiastically received in 


Europe and in the British Isles during 
her two years abroad, will return to the 
United States this month. She will give 
a New York recital in Aeolian Hall on 
March 28, and will play in Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago, on April 9. 





Marion Ransier Makes Tour of East 


WATERLOO, IOWA, March 1.—Marion 
Ransier, pianist, has returned to Water- 
loo from an extensive tour of the East 
and Middle West, under the manage- 
ment of Harry and Arthur Culbertson. 
Among the cities in which she was heard 
with outstanding success were Wooster, 
Ohio; Jersey City, and in private re- 
citals in Philadelphia and New York. 
She was well received on every occasion 
and was praised for her facile technic 
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and intelligent interpretations. While in 
the East Miss Ransier had a conference 
with Dr. Enoch Pearson, head of the 
music department in the public schools 
of Philadelphia, in regard to giving pu- 
pils music credits for work done outside 
of school. She is a member of the state 
music committee of the Iowa Federation 
of Music Clubs, and was asked to learn 
= result of the experiment in Philadel- 
phia. 





McManus on Tour with Jean Gerardy 


George Stewart McManus, pianist and 
accompanist, who appeared in ninety- 
two concerts with Jean Gerardy, ’cellist, 
in Australia and New Zealand last sum- 
mer, has just concluded an extensive tour 
of the East and Canada with the ’cellist 
and has now gone to the Pacific Coast, 
where he will accompany Mr. Gerardy 
in a series of concerts. En route from 
Australia, Mr. McManus played in Hono- 
lulu and was received with such success 
that he was engaged for three additional 
recitals. 





Fred Patton Sings in Canada 


Fred Patton, baritone, is one of the 
most popular singers to visit the Domin- 
ion of Canada, as is evidenced by his 
many engagements there. Last month 
he sang with the Toronto Oratorio Soci- 
ety and the Ottawa Symphony and has 
been reengaged for a recital in Hamilton, 
Ont., in the near future. He will make 
his fifth appearance at the Halifax Fes- 
tival in April and will sing for the third 
time in Truro, N. S., in May. Mr. Patton 
has also been heard at many schools and 
colleges this season and will give con- 
certs at the University of Georgia, the 
University of Florida and at Centenary 
Collegiate Institute in Hackensack, N. J., 
before the close of the season. 





Flesch to Play with Boston Symphony 


Carl Flesch, violinist, will be soloist 
in a pair of concerts with the Bos- 
ton Symphony on March 21 and 22. 
Mr. Flesch will limit his American en- 
gagements next season to fifteen ap- 
pearances, several of which have already 
been arranged, including engagements 
with the St. Louis and Minneapolis 
Symphonies. 


In Boston Studio, 


S re] 
a 
Boston, March: 


A concert for advanced student. 9; 
the New England Conservatory was 1¢\( 
in Jordan Hall on Thursday night be fore 
an enthusiastic audience. Margare; 
Macy, Berlin, N. H., opened the program 
with H. M. Dunham’s Sonata No. 3 ‘np 
Minor, for the organ; Pauline Neniser, 


West Somerville, Mass., followed ith 
Brahms’ Rhapsody in B Minor, {oy 
piano; Manuel Zung, Boston, played 
Vieuxtemps’ Tarantelle in A Minor, foy 
violin; Claire Moritz, Natchez, Miss, 
gave Mendelssohn’s Variations Serie uses, 
piano; Benjamin H. Russell, Windsor, 
Vt., sang MacDowell’s “Long Ago,” anj 
numbers by Protheroe, Bennett and 
Chadwick; Virginia Howard, Columbus, 
Ga., pianist, played the first movement 
of MacDowell’s “Eroica” Sonata, and 
Eleanor Knight, Wollaston, Mass., gave 
the Pastorale and Finale from Guil- 
mant’s Organ Sonata in D Minor, Op. 42. 











Mrs. Florence M. Doe, soprano; Molly 
Farley, contralto, and Margart B. Rich. 
ardson, accompanist, pupils of Nellie 
Evans Packard, appeared in a recital in 
Russell Hall on Tuesday evening. The 
singers were advantageously heard in 
compositions by Mendelssohn, Manney 
Burleigh, Gaul, Sturgis-Blake, Arditi, 
Caracciolo, Sanderson, Stickland, Had- 
ley, Leoni, Salter, Rogers, Clarke, Bee- 
thoven-Branscombe. 





John W. Peirce, baritone, was ac- 
claimed as soloist at the Haverhill Cho- 
ral Club’s concert in that city on 
Wednesday night. Mr. Peirce has booked 
the following engagements: March ‘ 
Whitney Hall, Brookline, Mass., joint 
concert of Simmons College and Tufts 
College Glee Clubs; March 12, soloist 
with Impromptu Club, Brookline, in a 
performance of the “Legend of Granada’ 
by Hadley, and March 15 and 16, soloist 
at the Nashua Festival (E. G. Hood, 
director) at Nashua, N. H., in a pro- 
gram of miscellaneous songs on the first 
day and a performance of “Samson and 
Delilah” on the second day. W. J. P. 





Leslie Hodgson Acclaimed in Fourth 
Natick Recital 


Natick, Mass., March 1.—Leslie 
Hodgson appeared here recently in re- 
cital, giving a program that ranged from 
early English classics to MacDowell’s 
“Keltic’” Sonata and included composi- 
tions by Chopin, Moussorgsky, Palmgren, 
de Sévérac and Liszt. This was Mr. 
Hodgson’s fourth appearance here under 
the same auspices, and his playing 
throughout kept his audience at a high 
pitch of enthusiasm, his imposing Ppér- 
formance of the “Keltic” Sonata in pat 
ticular winning him an ovation. 


— 
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Two Local Choruses, London 
Quartet, and Detroit 
Symphony Heard 


By Frank W. Balch 


BuFFALO, N. Y., March 1.—The 
Orpheus Club, Buffalo’s important cho- 
ral organization, with John Lund again 
conducting, gave its second concert of 
the present season on Feb. 18, when a 
great crowd taxed the capacity of Elm- 
wood Music Hall for an interesting pro- 
gram by the male chorus, the Orpheus 
Orchestra, and two Buffalo soloists, Edna 
Luse, soprano, and Geraldine Ayres, con- 


Ito. 
The first number, “For Freedom,” by 
Attenhofer, introduced the complete 


yheus organization. “Roses I’ll Toss 
Orrrhee,” and “Midnight Patrol,” both 
without accompaniment, won great favor. 
Three other numbers for full choir, in- 
cluding a brilliant interpretation of the 


CHOIRS PROMINENT IN BUFFALO WEEK 


“Hallelujah” Chorus were equally well 
received, Miss Luse and Miss Ayres sang 
interesting solos, and both had to give 
encores. William J. Gomph was accom- 
panist for both singers. The Orpheus 
Orchestra was heard in several numbers. 

The Guido Chorus of Buffalo, Seth 
Clark conducting, opened its 1924 season 
in Elmwood Music Hall on Tuesday, 
Feb. 19 with one of the most attractive 
programs the chorus, in all its years of 
activity, has ever presented. This was 
the first of three concerts by this organ- 
ization under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Music Festival Association. Bach’s 
“Now Let Every Tongue,” was distin- 
guished for beautiful tone, and other 
attractive choruses were “Morning 
Hymn,” “Huntsmen’s Farewell,” “Heart- 
ache,” by Dvorak and “In a Gondola.” 
Stevenson’s “Omnipotence,” by chorus 
and soloist, Idelle Patterson, soprano, 
provoked loud applause. 

Mme. Patterson in two arias and two 
groups of songs, created a fine impres- 
sion, and four encores had to be given. 


Ethyol McMullen was accompanist for 
Mme. Patterson, and Lester Cherry for 
the chorus. Harry Whitney was organist. 

Now an established favorite with 
Buffalo music-lovers, the London String 
Quartet was acclaimed in a concert at 
the Playhouse on Feb. 20, under the aus- 
pices of the Buffalo Chromatic Club. At 
the close of the scheduled program the 
quartet was forced to give practically 
another one, made up of encores. The 
Mozart Quartet in D Minor, Opus 13, 
was most brilliantly played, and De- 
bussy’s Quartet in G Minor, Opus 10, 
was also notable. 

Tito Schipa, tenor, was presented for 
his second Buffalo recital, on Feb. 21, 
at the Hotel Statler, and was acclaimed 
by a large audience. Frederick Longas 
was accompanist and soloist. 

The Detroit Symphony, conducted by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, gave two concerts 
on Feb. 14 in Elmwood Music Hall. That 
in the afternoon was for children, and 
in the evening Ernest Schelling, pianist, 
was soloist. Both concerts rank among 
the outstanding events of the season. 
They were managed by Mai Davis Smith. 
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Georges 


‘*4 master violinist! 


preter of noble music.”’—Cleveland Plain Dealer 
“He possesses all the attributes of virtuosity.”’—Cleveland Press 


: 
(To say that Georges Enesco was given an : 
ovation when he appeared with the Cleveland i 
Orchestra is to put tt mildly. Seldom has a : 
Cleveland audience been so demonstrative, and : 
justly so. The Rumanian artist dominated i 
the scene from the moment he stepped onto the ; 
stage. )—Cleveland Times. ; 
* 
: 
: 





Kubey-Rembrandt Photo 


A great technician! 


“His playing has emotion and deep feeling.’’—Cleveland Times 


‘4 well-rounded and complete musician of extraordinary talents.” 


—Cleveland News 
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MUSICIANS FORM CLUB 





New Organization in Springfield, Mass.— 
Royal Dadmun Greeted 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., March 1.—The 
Springfield Musicians’ Club was formed 
recently at a supper at the Highland 
Hotel. This is the first organization of 
its kind to be open to men and women 


musicians of the city. Willard M. Clark, 
critic of the Springfield Union, was 
elected president; Mrs. Frances Regal, 
vice-president; Arthur Ballance, treas- 
urer, and Benjamin Buxton, secretary. 
The executive committee consists of 
Arthur H. Turner, chairman; Mrs. Emil 
Janser, George Favor, Mrs. Roscoe C. 
Edlund, Mary Regal, Fred A. Hoschke 
and Charles Mackey. 

Present plans call for a supper meet- 
ing once a month, at which visiting musi- 
cians will be the guests and prominent 
speakers will be heard. The organiza- 
tion aims to sponsor music in Springfield 
as well as good feeling among musicians. 
The next meeting is scheduled for March 
10 in the Highland Hotel. 

Royal Dadmun, baritone, was greeted 
with warm applause when he sang in 
Springfield for the first time in three 
years at the Y. M. C. A. meeting in the 
auditorium on Feb. 17. His program 
opened with “Vision Fugitive” from 
“Hérodiade” and included also “It Is 
Enough” from “Elijah,” sung to an ad- 
mirable organ accompaniment by Mrs. 
Dorothy Birchard Mulroney; Moussorg- 
sky’s “Song of the Flea” and “Friend of 
Mine.” As encores he sang Kramer’s 
“Last Hour,” the spiritual “Steal Away” 
and “Lindy Lou.” JULIAN SEAMAN. 


Ray Fox Acclaimed in New Rochelle 
Recital 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y., March 1.—Ray 
Fox, violinist, impressed a large audi- 
ence by her artistic qualities in a recital 
at Trinity Parish House on Feb. 23. 
Miss Fox, an Australian, a pupil of 
Ottakar Sevcik, played the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, with Clarence Fry at the 
piano, and was also heard in the Bach 
Air for the G String, the Tartini-Kreisler 
Variations on a Theme by Corelli, Sara- 
sate’s transcription of melodies from 
Gounod’s “Faust,” Wieniawski’s Legende 
and Tarantelle, the “Moto Perpetuo” of 
Ries, the Wilhelmj adaptation of Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria,” and other numbers, 
and was enthusiastically applauded. In 
this recital, Miss Fox used a rare old 
Italian violin made by a pupil of Niccolo 
Amati about 400 years ago. 





May Peterson Successful in the South 

May Peterson, soprano, has been en- 
gaged to give a recital at Jacksonville. 
Fla., early next season. Her popularity 
in the South is constantly increasing 
and during the present season more than 
half of her concert engagements have 
been South of the Mason and Dixon Line. 
She scored a marked success in her 
third appearance in Amarillo, Tex., un- 
der the auspices of the Rotary Club. 
She was immediately booked for a return 
engagement next season. 








Gunster Heard Again in Manitowoc 


MANITOWOC, WiIs., March 1.—Fred- 
erick Gunster, tenor, made his second 
appearance here recently in a program 
of operatic arias, classics and a group 
of folk-songs and spirituals, sung in cos- 
tume. Mr. Gunster created a very fine 
impression, especially in his Negro 
dialect songs. He was heard by a large 
audience. 





Five Engagements for Alfred Fasano 


Alfred Fasano, ’cellist, has just been 
engaged for five concerts. He will play 
at Lock Haven, Pa., March 24; Pitts- 
burgh, March 25; Edinboro, Pa., March 
26; New Brighton, Pa., March 27, and 
Wilmington April 8. Mr. Fasano has 
had an unusually busy season, recently 
completing an extensive tour in the 
West. 





Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, has been 
engaged to sing with the Cecilia Society 
of Ridgewood, N. J., on May 2. 


Irene Wilder will give her second New 





York song recital at Aeolian Hall on 
March 19. 
Gerald Maas, ’cellist, with Joseph 


Adler at the piano, will give a New York 
recital in Aeolian 4Yall on March 11. 
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7 AST week, in the do- 
main of the orchestras, 
was again rather light- 
er than is usual at this 
stage of the season. 
However, if concerts 
were comparatively few the programs 
offered were decidedly attractive and 
held considerable in the way of modern 
music. The State Symphony, at a 
Sunday matinée, brought its first sea- 
son to a brilliant close, aided by Maria 
Jeritza as soloist. Mr. Heifetz as- 
sisted the Symphony Society at its 
Thursday afternoon and Friday eve- 
ning concerts, and the soloist with this 
orchestra on Sunday was the concert- 
master, Gustave Tinlot. Thursday and 
Friday at the Philharmonic brought 
Felix Salmond as ’cello soloist, and a 
“first performance at these concerts” 
of Strauss’ “Symphonia Domestica.” 
A quasi-novelty by Strauss was of- 
fered by the New York Symphony, 
under its guest conductor, Bruno Wal- 
ter, at the Sunday matinée, in the 
shape of the Munich master’s suite 
from “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” 


A Genial Strauss Suite 


Pleasing but not very consequential 
music was proffered patrons of the New 
York Symphony by Bruno Walter, visit- 
ing conductor from Munich, last Sunday 
afternoon at Aeolian Hall. Chief among 
the items was Richard Strauss’ Suite 
from “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme”’— 
excerpts from incidental music to 
Moliére’s comedy. The music has many 
moments of charm, when played as it 
was on Sunday in a rather “intimate” 
auditorium—instead of the vast reaches 
of the Metropolitan, where it received 
its local premiére during the composer’s 
visit in 1921. The melodic contours and 
piquant scoring for a small and rather 
strangely assorted orchestra were given 
a half-playful emphasis by Mr. Walter, 
a master of detail. 

Strauss indulges in some capital musi- 
cal joking in his picture of the mincing 
gait of the tailors and the furious 
bravura passages that accompany the 
fencing lesson. In rather doubtful 
taste is his use of quotations from his 
own and other music as mock leading 
motives to identify the salmon, mutton 
and fowl in the supper scene—a theme 
from “Rheingold,” the muted-brass bleat- 
ing of sheep from “Don Quixote” and 
some elaborate passages of bird-song. 
Aping the idiom of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the music is most appealing when 
it exploits the haunting, and often 
vaguely poignant, modern waltz rhythms. 
The most nearly inspired page is prob- 
ably the elaboration contrapuntally of 
a minuet theme suggested by Lully. Two 
sections of the suite, “Entrance of Cleo- 
fonte” and Courante, were omitted. The 
orchestra, especially the pianist, toiled 
very successfully to project the elaborate 
Teutonic joke. 

The soloist of the afternoon was Gus- 
tave Tinlot, concert-master, who played 
with skill and clarity of tone in Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Concert Fantasy on Rus- 
sian Themes.” This seldom-heard work 
sounds a_ national note throughout, 
elaborating folk-tunes with pleasing 
ingenuity, and achieving remarkable 
effects by simple strokes in the scoring. 

The orchestral program was concluded 
with a group of works by Berlioz. Mr. 
Walter led these pieces in crashing style 
—adopting, as it were, the “American” 
manner. The “Dance of the Sylphs” 
was alternately faint and thunderous. 
The “Rakoczy” March subjugated audi- 
tors with its stirring strains, and the 
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players were called to rise at its con- 


clusion. Also given were the same com- 
poser’s “Minuet of the Will-o’-the- 
Wisps” and the “Roman Carnival” 
Overture. BRB. Bw. A. 


Mahler as a Young Man 


Bruno Walter constructed a rather un- 
usual program for the concert of the 
New York Symphony on Thursday after- 
noon of last week. There were but two 
items—Mahler’s First Symphony, in D 
Major, and the Goldmark Violin Con- 
certo in A Minor, the solo part of the 
last-named work being played by Jascha 
Heifetz. 

The Mahler symphony was performed 
here earlier in the season by Mr. Mon- 
teux’s Bostonians, and thus its many 
measures had a twice-familiar ring for 
some listeners. It is a grandiose score 
and, when all is said and subtracted, a 
remarkable one. To complete a work of 
such heroic dimensions at the age of 
twenty-eight, to command a giant or- 
chestra with such certainty and unfail- 
ing skill, is a first-rate achievement in 
itself. Granted that there is much that 
is tawdry, banal, sugary, borrowed, in 
score. There is also a great deal that 
is fresh and full of youthful spirit, a 
genuine folk feeling, notably in the first 
movement. 

The second movement has charms of 
its own, charms of a rather similar kind, 
and the third manages now and then 
to touch the hem of greatness. How 
strange is this funereal music, with its 
curious, bloodless opening song on a 
single muted double-bass! The man who 
conceived that phrase, that brooding, 
melancholy passage, was a man of rich 
and rare imagination, despite his fre- 
quent lapses into the commonplace. The 
finale, too, has semiibiag of the wild 
and sombre in its pages, although it is 
marred by long stretches of senti- 
mentality. An impressive work, it was 
superbly played by the orchestra, and 
was led with love and authority by Mr. 
Walter. 

Mr. Heifetz played the familiar Gold- 
mark Concerto divinely. He was in 
something like his very best form, and 


‘when that is the case his playing is a 


memory worth treasuring. His tone was 
gloriously full, yet always refined; his 
technic was virtually without flaw, and 
his interpretation as a whole was touched 
with an aristocratic spirit, a glow and 
a purity characteristic of this most 
gifted young master. He was well 
seconded by the orchestra, and received 
an ovation from the delighted audience. 
B. R 


“Statesmen” End Season 


The final concert of the State Sym- 
phony’s first season was given in the 
Metropolitan Opera House on the after- 
noon of March 2 before a capacity house. 
Beginning with Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony, the orchestra was also heard 
in Strauss’ “Tod und Verklarung,” and 
the “Tannhiuser” Overture. Maria 
Jeritza, soprano of the Metropolitan, 
was the soloist, singing first the aria 
“FE Bene” from Catalini’s “La Wally” 
and later a group of songs by Dupare, 
Grieg and Strauss. 

Mr. Stransky’s playing of the sym- 
phony was musicianly and _ well-con- 
sidered, and earned rounds of applause. 
The Strauss number was_ splendidly 
played and in parts deeply stirring. 
Mme. Jeritza looked very handsome and 
sang Catalini’s rather tiresome aria with 
the fullness of tone and length of phrase 
that have grown so popular with her 
audiences. She was accorded an ovation, 
being recalled countless times. There 
were huge “set pieces” of flowers, baskets 
and bouquets innumerable and wreaths 
of laurel, all of which made a line di- 
rectly across the stage. After her pone 
group there were more recalls and, 
response to insistent applause, she nove 
Mrs. Beach’s “Ah, Love, But a Day” 
and Terry’s “The ‘Answer 

The house was sold out ieee before the 
beginning of the concert, and _ the 
standees quite filled all available space. 

The orchestra will give three series 
next season, one of eight concerts on 
Wednesday evenings in Carnegie Hall, 
beginning Oct. 22; one of four concerts 
on Tuesday afternoons in the same 
auditorium, beginning Nov. 11, and one 
of eight concerts in the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Sunday afternoons, be- 
ginning Nov. 16. J &- Ee 


Again the “Domestica” 


_A month or so ago Pierre Monteux re- 
vived Strauss’ Symphonia “Domestica” 
for a New York audience. Willem 


Mengelberg showed what he could do 
with it at the concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic in Carnegie Hall on Thursday 
evening and Friday afternoon of last 
week, and doubtless he has not finished 
with it yet. So it always goes. 

If the Bostonians had not anticipated 
the New York orchestra, there probably 
would have been more excitement among 
the Strauss-adorers last week. However, 
Mr. Mengelberg is noted as an exponent 
of the great Richard, and so there was 
no little interest attaching to the first 
local performance of the work under his 
baton. The “Domestica” had its “world 
premiére” in Carnegie Hall on March 21, 
1904, by Wetzler’s Orchestra, with the 
composer conducting; and a peculiar fact 
is that it had never appeared on a Phil- 
harmonic program until last week. 

Despite the excellence of the orchestra 
and the understanding ardor which the 
Dutch conductor brought to his work, 
this “Domestica” was a little dull with 
a domestic dullness. Even the never- 
flagging energy of Strauss, the richness 
of his tonal painting, the flashes of 


humor, do not permit one to forge 
this score is overlong. 
In a performance of Dvorak’s (4), 


4 
2 
—— 


“Statesmen” End Series in Week Rich in Modern Symphonic Mux 








Concerto, in B Minor, the Philhar oy. 


had the assistance of Felix Sal ion, 
and so successful was the interpre .tj,, 
that the audience was stirred to ur js,,) 
enthusiasm. The work is accepted a; 
contribution to ’cello literature, | 
is of a conventional pattern. Mr. Sa} on; 
however, is a great artist, and h |e, 
all his gifts to the performance. His 
tone charmed the ear with its ric: ne 
The legato phrases took warm life «nde, 
his bow, became vital and lovely <ong 
The more technical effects were bri! ian:. 
ly executed, the double-stopped pas-ag 
in particular. Mr. Salmond has pre. joys. 
ly demonstrated that he is in the ‘ron 
rank of cellists. His latest essay wa; 
quite according to the highest stan¢ irs 
Mr. Mengelberg opened his provray 
with the “Midsummer-Night’s Dream” 
Overture. It was a thoroughly de) ghr. 
ful presentation of music which » oye 
to the gay rhythm of fairy 2. 
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: Operas at Metropolitan 


[Continued from page 4] 

Bird, Gustafson’s Fafner were outstand- 
ing points of the agreeable evening. 
Taucher was an adequate Siegfried. 
Bodanzky conducted. 

Now, all that remains is for the man- 
agement to add “Rheingold” and “Got- 
terdimmerung.” H. 








“Traviata” at Matinée 


“Traviata” was the Saturday matinée 
opera, its tuneful charms delighting a 
vast audience. Lucrezia Bori was the 
languishing heroine, a part she imbues 
with much appealing quality. Her fresh 


voice had its familiar silvery timbre.’ 


Mr. Chamlee’s Alfredo is not unfamiliar, 
and he repeated an interpretation which 
deserves the word excellent. Vocally, 
too, he gave a fine account of himself. Mr. 
Danise’s Giorgio Germont was touched 
with artistic verity, and the remaining 
roles were in competent hands. A. T. 


Mme. Roeseler in “Lohengrin” 


Barbara Kemp’s abdication gave Mar- 
cella Roeseler an opportunity to sing 
Elsa in the Saturday night performance 
of “Lohengrin.” Her interpretation of 
the réle was vocally satisfying. Her 
voice is clear and agreeable, and she 
sang the part with much spirit and ef- 
fectiveness. Karin Branzell was a tower- 
ing Ortrud, who sang with simplicity and 
beauty of. style and manner. Curt 
Taucher was again Lohengrin, Fried- 
rich Schorr was, perhaps, the most ef- 
fective member of the cast as Telra- 
mund, and Gustav Schiitzendorf was the 
King’s Herald. The four pages were 
Charlotte Ryan, Laura Robertson, Nan- 
nette Guilford and Henriette Wakefield. 
Artur Bodanzky conducted. H. M. 


A Czech Concert 


As the Metropolitan’s Sunday night 
concert coincided with the centenary of 
the birth of Smetana, an all-Czech pro- 
gram was given, under the leadership of 
Giuseppe Bamboschek. The composer’s 
beautiful symphonic poem “Vitava” and 


Three Dances from his opera “The Bar. 
tered Bride’ and Dvorak’s Symphon 
“From the New World” and Two Slavic 
Dances were played by the Metrop: itan 
Orchestra. Its performance provoked 
admiration, and made one realize again 
that this orchestra can claim high place 
in the realm of symphonic music. Arias 
from “The Bartered Bride” were fa. 
by Ellen Dalossy, soprano, and Mi: 
Chamlee, tenor, who also gave a duet 
from the work. A sextet from the same 
opera was sung by Miss Dalossy, Mat rion 
Telva, Marcella Roeeler, Gustav Schiitz. 
endorf, Carl Schlegel and Adamo Didur, 
Miss Dalossy gained an especial success 
in two Bohemian folk-songs, “Bygone 
Days” and “Where, Oh, Where is Johnny 
Gone.” All the vocal numbers of the 
evening were sung in Czech, and 
accompanied at the piano by Wilf: 
Pelletier. A number of diploma’ at 
officials representing the Czecho-S] ovak- 
ian Government were present. 

R. M. K 


MME. LUND GIVES “BOHEME” 


Soprano Assisted by N. Val Peavey, |s 
Heard in Puccini Opera 


Before an audience which filled Run- 
ford Hall on the evening of March 
Charlotte Lund, soprano, gave genuine 
pleasure through one of her highly | 
structive opera recitals in which she has 
scored such marked success during the 
current season. ; 

Mme. Lund has an original way 34! 
her own. In explaining the various hig 
lights of an opera, this time she chose 
Puccini’s “Boheme,” with N. Val Peavey 
as her associate, who sings both tenor 
and baritone réles with such ease and 
authority that one is at once convinced 
that he is a talented singer as well as 4 
pianist of considerable ability. Mme. 
Lund vividly described the work through 
a clear presentation of the story and dis- 
closed a colorful voice of exceptional 
brilliance in her various solos. Severa: 
of the principal duets were also beauti- 
fully given. The enjoyable recital (et 
no doubt of a complete understanding 
the opera. M. B. 5. 
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Later groups included Tchaikovsky’s 
Jone but the Lonely Heart,” sung to 
, obbligato by Mr. Schulz; Bayly’s “I’d 
e a Butterfly,” Campbell-Tipton’s “Cry- 
.¢ of Water,” German’s “Who’ll Buy 
‘ly Lavender?” and the Ballatella from 
‘ Pagliacci.” Mr. Schulz opened the pro- 
cram with a group of numbers by 
(hopin, Schubert, Popper and himself, 
ayed with skill, and Mr. Bové gave a 
1arming performance of Ganne’s An- 
dante e scherzo. Mr. Raucheisen was an 
unusually musicianly accompanist. 


Emil Telmanyi Returns 


The first recital in some time by Emil 
Telmanyi, violinist, who had been heard 

New York two winters ago, was given 

| the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Feb. 28. The Hungarian artist had 
created a good impression by his virile 
playirg in his American début in the 
autumn of 1921. His is a forceful, full- 
blooded style, and his tone is gloriously 
large. 

He began his program with the Corelli- 
Leonard “La Folia,” a series of “varia- 
tions sérieuses,” in which he seemed in- 
clined at moments to excesses of power 
in bowing, although the cantilena pas- 
sages were played with a fine flow of 
sound and an injection of an emotional 
quality akin to tenderness. The differ- 
ent sections of this work offered some 
technical difficulties, but the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, which followed, provided a 
better test of the magnetic violinist’s 
methods. His reading was a very com- 
petent one, spirited and technically exact. 
He carried his audience by storm, rather 
than by studied subtleties of interpreta- 
tion, in the opening and closing sections, 
and his projection of the Andante was 
accomplished with smoothness. 

A first-time work, a Prelude, Thema 
and Variations for the violin alone, by 
the Danish composer, Carl Nielsen, was 
a technical study of some ingenuity, 
with refreshing melodic writing for the 
instrument. Mr. Telmanyi pleased par- 
ticularly in a group of spirited shorter 
numbers, including his own arrangement 
of Schumann’s Romanze, a Paganini- 
Otterstrom Etude, Stenhammer’s ‘“Ro- 
mance Sentimentale,” Auer’s familiar 
arrangement of the Beethoven “Turkish 
March” and Hubay’s “Czarda-Scene,”’ 
No. 2. Philip Warner was a diligent 
accompanist. = 4 


John Valentine’s Début 


John Valentine, tenor, who hails from 
Buffalo and who has studied 


baritone 


in this 
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country and abroad, made his bow to 
the New York concert public in recital 
in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
Feb. 29, presenting a somewhat stereo- 
type program. Beginning with Handel’s 
much oversung “Care Salve,” he sang 
“Tl Mio Tesoro” from “Don Giovanni,” 
a group by Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms, a group of modern works in 
French and one in English. 

Mr. Valentine’s voice is one of sub- 
stance and charm, especially in the 
middle and lower registers. An un- 
fortunate method of production robs it 
of some of its intrinsic beauty. He has 
an unusually well developed style for a 
débutant that augurs well for his career 
on the concert stage when he has 
acquired more ability in differentiating 
the moods of his songs. The Mozart 
number and two songs by Tirindelli, one 
of which is dedicated to Mr. Valentine, 
were especially well sung. Walter Golde 
at the piano provided his usual fine ac- 
companiments. J. A. H. 


Flora Negri Bows 


Flora Negri, a young soprano of digni- 
fied demeanor and obviously high vocal 
endowment, made her first recital ap- 
pearance in New York on the evening 
of Feb. 29. Miss Negri’s program con- 
tained a number of rather shopworn 
pieces, such as the Luzzi “Ave Maria” 
beloved by vocal studios, Hahn’s “Si mes 
Vers Avaient des Ailes” and Massenet’s 
“Sérénade du Passant’”; but it had also 
some good modern things, especially in 
her English group, which featured 
Horace Johnson’s “Wings” (which had 
to be repeated) and “Carita” by Ruth 
Rappaport, sung from manuscript. A. 
Walter Kramer’s “The Last Hour,” one 
of the best American songs, was also 
included in the group. As an operatic 
tidbit, Miss Negri sang “O Cieli Azzuri”’ 
from “Aida.” 

Miss Negri’s voice is one of unusual 
natural beauty. It has a sympathetic 
quality that is ethereal, almost, in its 
ability to touch one’s emotions. The 
volume of the voice is large and its range 
wide both as to scale and tone color. 
As yet, Miss Negri seems unaware of 
how to manage her unusual natural 
resources. There is a lack of unity in 
the scale and failure to comprehend the 
value of phrase. This, however, is a 
defect which good advisement can 
remedy. She is already a singer whose 
career will bear watching, and a season 
of recitals does not bring forward many 
of these. Miss Negri was accompanied 
by Mme. Nina Massell. d. Be Es 


Give Children’s Concert 


Under the baton of Ernest Schelling, 
another children’s concert was given in 
Aeolian Hall on the morning of March 1 
by the Philharmonic and the American 
Orchestral Society. The soloists were 
T. Cella, harpist; S. Bellison, clarinet- 
ist, and B. Kohon, bassoonist. The pro- 
gram included Quilter’s “ Children’s 
Overture,” a Mazurka for Harp by 
Schuecker, a Canzonetta for Clarinet 
and Orchestra by Bellison, “Moment 
Musicale” by Schubert, and Hungarian 
Dance by Brahms for Orchestra; the 
Adagio from Weber’s Bassoon Concerto, 
Handel’s “See, the Conquering Hero 
Comes!” and the Presto and Adagio from 
Haydn’s “Farewell” Symphony. Mr. 
Schelling gave interesting explanatory 
talks on the pieces and the individual 
instruments which interested a large 


audience of young folk and a 


Mr. Friedman’s Recital 


Ignaz Friedman drew a large audience 
of his admirers to Aeolian Hall on Satur- 
day afternoon to hear his second and 
last recital of the season, and enthusiasm 
again ran high over the phenomenal 
technical agility possessed by this 
pianist. In the Beethoven Sonata in E 
Minor, Op. 90, the first movement 
suffered from a somewhat too massive 
treatment, but the second movement was 


played with tonal beauty and due ap- 
preciation of its essential spirit. The 
Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor greatly impressed his hearers, and 
a Chopin group was brilliantly played. 
‘Following Dohnanyi’s “Pastorale,” the 
recital-giver’s sixth Etude and a Minuet 
by Josef Suk, the climax for the after- 
noon for sheer virtuosity was found in 
Godowsky’s highly elaborated version of 
Strauss’ “Artist’s Life,” in which the 
many formidable technical difficulties 
with which it bristles were negotiated 
with consummate ease and brilliancy. 
Among the encores were Chopin’s “Black 
Key” Etude from Opus 10 and Men- 
delssohn’s Scherzo in E Minor, both 
played at breath-taking speed. H. d. 


Child Pianist Appears 


As with most child prodigies, the in- 
terest in Jerome Rappaport’s concert at 
Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening, 
March 1, centered more on _ technical 
facility than on originality or effective- 
ness of interpretation. In a program 
ambitious enough for a_ full-grown 
pianist, he showed manual dexterity and 
a certain understanding of the spirit of 
the pieces. 

Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in B Flat 
and three Scarlatti pieces—the Sonata 
in G Minor, the Pastorale and the Sonata 
in A—he played with an almost me- 
chanical precision. Debussy’s six Chil- 
dren’s Corner pieces seemed to appeal to 
him and he interpreted them with a 
feeling for the nuances. Mozart’s Con- 
certo in D Minor, with the accompani- 
ment of a second piano, the Chopin 
Polonaise in C Minor and the MacDowell 
“Witches’ Dance” completed a program 
which was perhaps a little too long and 
tiring for so young a pianist. 

H. M. 





Roxas Pupils in Concert 


Four singers, pupils of E. A. Roxas, 
gave a joint recital at the Town Hall on 
Saturday evening, March 1, before an 
audience composed almost entirely of 
students and friends. Charlotte Hor- 
witz, coloratura soprano; Leon Carson, 
tenor; Dora Abrams, lyric soprano, and 
Olga Singer, dramatic soprano, provided 
the program for the evening. Mr. Roxas 
accompanied at the piano, 

Miss Horwitz, in the “Caro Nome” 
aria from “Rigoletto” and Arditi’s 
“Parla” Waltz, was remarkable for her 
musical intelligence and sincerity of pur- 
pose. Her tone is true and sure and her 
fluency in the difficult technical passages 
admirable. She received a veritable ova- 
tion from the enthusiastic audience. 

Mr. Carson, who was hampered by a 
slight hoarseness due to a severe attack 
of the grippe from which he has: just 
recovered, had the poise of an experi- 


enced recitalist. His voice has fine 
quality and polish. In the “Ave Maria” 
of Kahn and Tirindelli’s “Primavera” 


his work was particularly effective. 
Dora Abrams proved herself a lyric 
soprano of promise in arias from “Car- 
men” and “Pagliacci” and in a group of 
shorter songs that included works by 
Mana Zucca and Mr. Roxas. Olga 


Singer, dramatic soprano, sang arias 
from “Forza del Destino,” “Tosca” and 
“Norma.” She has a fine full voice, but 
a tendency to indulge in tremolos. 

G. F. B. 


Mr. Spalding Plays 


The commanding violin technic of Al- 
bert Spalding was exhibited to good pur- 
pose in Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” Sonata 
at his second recital at Carnegie Hall 
on Sunday afternoon. He played with 
fine tone and in vigorous, virile style, 
and revelled in the difficulties of the 
score. Mr. Spalding’s impetuous style 
was indeed well suited in this work, for 
which André Benoist played an effective 
plano part. The “Kreutzer” Sonata was 
given by both artists with plenty of fire, 
particularly in the stirring Presto. The 
beauty of Chopin’s Nocturne in G, No. 2 
of Op. 37, and the delicacy of his Waltz 
in G Flat, Op. 70, No. 1, were well re- 
vealed by Mr. Spalding, the audience 
insisting upon the repetition of the 
Waltz, which was tossed off with delight- 
ful ease. 

One of the features of the recital was 
the violinist’s charming performance of 
Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” 
which also had to be repeated. His own 
graceful transcription of “Alabama” 
found great favor. Mr. Spalding was 
recalled continually at the end of the 
program, and had to play about six 
encore-pieces. ss Oe Oe 


Mischa Mischakoff 


Mischa Mischakoff, who made his 
début last summer as the only success- 
ful contestant in the Stadium Auditions, 
gave a recital at Carnegie Hall on Sun- 
day evening, March 2. Beginning with 
the Grieg Concerto, Op. 45, which he 
played with a full, lyric tone and an 
emphasis on the sentimental strain, he 
gave the Glazounoff Concerto and two 
groups of shorter pieces. 

The Auer arrangement of Schumann’s 
“Widmung,” Cecil Burleigh’s Moto Per- 
petuo and two Chopin adaptations, the 
Nocturne in C Sharp Minor and a 
Mazurka, revealed a facile style and ap- 
preciation of delicacy in music. The 
other numbers of the program included 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff-Kreisler “Chanson 
Arabe,” the Paganini-Vogrich “Voice of 
the Woods” and the Wieniawski Scherzo- 
Tarantelle. H. M. 


Mr. Loblov in Recital 


3ela Loblov, assistant concertmaster of 
the New York Philharmonic, made his 
appearance as a recitalist on last Sun- 
day evening in Aeolian Hall. This was 
not Mr. Loblov’s début as soloist here, he 
having appeared at a Stadium concert 
last summer and lately as one of the 
principals in a Corelli Concerto Grosso. 
He again revealed admirable qualities 
in the way of technic and musical style. 
His program, of serious character, com- 
prised Handel’s A Major Sonata, the 
familiar Bach Chaconne from the D 
Minor Partita, Saint-Saéns’ B Minor 
Concerto and pieces by Sarasate and 
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PEORIA WELCOMES 
LEADING MUSICIANS 


Olga Samaroff and Rachman- 
inoff in Recitals—Reimers 


and Eisner Heard 
. By H. H. Mills 

PeorIA, Itu., March 1.—The month 
closed auspiciously with the second ap- 
pearance here of Olga Samaroff, pianist, 
who played on the evening of Feb. 28, 
under the auspices of the Amateur Musi- 
cal Club. Mme. Samaroff is a favorite 
with people here, who maintain that 
there is a youthfulness and buoyancy in 


her playing that has a special charm for 
all. Her interpretative gifts and technic 
were brilliantly displayed throughout 
the program, which included Bach’s Or- 
gan Fugue in G Minor, Beethoven’s 
Sonata. Op. 10, No. 2, Chopin’s Sonata 
in B Minor, a Brahm’s Intermezzo, a 
Nocturne by Mary Howe, American com- 
poser, and “Naiads at the Spring” by 
Paul Juon. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist, appeared 
before an audience which more than 
taxed the capacity of the Shrine Temple 
earlier in February. His program in- 
cluded his own Prelude in C Sharp Minor 
and Serenade; also Bach’s “English 
Suite,” No. 2, Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat 
Minor, and works by Liszt and Tchai- 
kovsky. 

A concert of interest was given by 
Paul Reimers, tenor, and Maurice Eisner, 
pianist of Champaign, IIl., both well 
known here, at the Woman’s Club House. 
Added interest was given the occasion 
in the presentation by Mr. Reimers of 
two songs by David Proctor, a former 
resident of the city, “Gypsy Cheer” and 
“There is a Garden,” both of which 
found immediate favor with hearers. 

The annual concert of the Peoria 
Teachers’ Glee Club, given in the School 
Administration Building under the 
leadership of Mrs. Anna L. Smiley, again 
brought good singing. The soloists were 
Marguerite Evans, soprano; Ruth Dixon, 
pianist, and Merlin Terhune, mezzo- 
soprano. Ginevra Chivington and Eva 
Kidder sang a duet, “The Moon Has 
Raised Her Lamp Above,” by Benedict. 

The Bradley Glee Club of the Bradley 
Institute, consisting of twenty-three 
members, under the leadership of Ken- 
neth Stead, is planning a week’s concert 
tour during the Easter holidays. 








Onegin Sings for Rubinstein Club 


Sigrid Onegin, contralto, was the so- 
loist at the Leap Year concert and dance 
of the Rubinstein Club at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the evening of Feb. 29. Mme. 
Onegin sang songs by Schubert, Strauss, 
Haydn, Sinding, Tegner, Valverde, Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, Bassett, Erich I. Wolff and 
Robert Coningsby Clark, with her usual 
opulence of tone and dramatic intensity. 
Michael Raucheisen was at the piano. 
The concert was attended by one of the 
largest audiences of the season. 





Maier and Pattison to Play Sowerby 
Ballad in New York 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will be 
the soloists with the Rochester Philhar- 
monic in its first New York concert on 
April 7. They will play Leo Sowerby’s 
Ballad for Two Pianos, which will have 
its first New York hearing on this occa- 
sion. 





Victoria Boshko to Give Recital 


Victoria Boshko, pianist, will give a 
New York recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of March 17. She will play Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 57; a group of 
works by Chopin, Rachmaninoff’s ar- 
rangement of Kreisler’s “Liebesleid” and 
numbers by Vogrich and Liszt and a 
composition, “Ukraine,” by herself. 





Mme. Croxton Sings for Club 


Lillian Croxton, coloratura soprano, 
who was heard this season in an Aeolian 
Hall recital, was the soloist at a recent 
meeting of the Rainy Day Club at the 
Hotel Astor. Mme. Croxton will be 
heard shortly in a series of concerts for 
the benefit of several charities. 





Jeanne de Mare Discusses the Moderns 
in Chicago 


Jeanne de Mare, pianist, has recently 
returned to New York from Chicago 
where she gave three talks on the 
“Enfants Terribles of Modern and Con- 
temporary Music” at the homes of Mrs. 


Rockefeller McCormick, Edward T. Blair 
and Mrs. Ogden McClurg. She was as- 
sisted by John Barclay, baritone, and 
Gavin Williamson, pianist. The com- 
posers discussed included Satie, Stravin- 
sky, Goossens, Chabrier, Milhaud, Ravel, 
Ornstein and Cowell. 


HEAR FOUR AT 
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Mr. and Mrs. Emil Polak Give Afternoon 
Entertainment 


Mr. and Mrs. Emil Polak gave a musi- 
cale at their New York residence on Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb, 24. Clyde Burrows, 
Mme. George Bernard, Henry Clifton and 
Mme. Irene Wilder were the artists who 
entertained. 

Mr. Burrows, a young tenor of a great 
deal of promise, sang a group of songs 
which included compositions of Brahms, 
Haydn, Grieg and Arnold. Mme. Ber- 
nard sang four songs which included one 
of Mr. Polak’s compositions, “Why Does 
Azure Deck the Sky?” 

She was assisted in her fourth number, 
“Le Nil,” by Mr. Clifton, who played a 
violin obbligato. Mr. Clifton played 
“Meditation” by Glazounoff, Waltz in A 
by Brahms-Hochstein and “La Gitana” 
by Kreisler. 

Mme. Wilder sang three songs in 
French and a composition of Mr. Polak’s 
entitled “Rest.” She has a voice of great 
warmth which she uses with consummate 
intelligence. Her interpretations are 
well conceived and always alive. Each 
of the artists contributed additional se- 
lections as encores. Mr. Polak was the 
accompanist for the musicians and gave 
most efficient and adequate support. An 


audience of goodly size was most appre- 
ciative, H 





Mme. Calvé’s Art Objects Sold 


A sale of art objects and furnishings 
was held on Feb. 28 at the studio occu- 
pied for some time by Emma Calvé in 
West Sixty-seventh Street, New York. 
The singer sailed with several of her 
pupils recently to spend the summer at 
her estate in the Pyrenees. The objects 
disposed of included several tapestries, 
one of which was presented to the singer 
by Caruso; books, furniture, including 
chairs and cabinets; several dolls in 
operatic costumes, one of which was 
dressed by Mme. Calvé, and trinkets 
worn by her and other singers. 





Coen Pupil Sings at Wurlitzer’s 


Hazel Clinger, contralto, a pupil of 
Lina Coen, gave an interesting recital 
in Wurlitzer Hall on the afternoon of 
Feb. 20. The audience was most enthu- 
Silastic and demanded several encores. 
The program included songs in Italian, 
German, French and English. Miss Coen 
was the accompanist. 





Mayer to Book Frederic Freemantel 


Frederic Freemantel, tenor, who has 
made a specialty of singing songs of 
Beethoven in English, has gone under 
the management of Daniel Mayer. A 
series of tours is being arranged for next 
season. 





Yolanda Méré Plays with Orchestra 


Yolando Méré, pianist, who appeared 
as soloist with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra on Feb. 29 and March 1, has been 
engaged for appearances with the New 
York Philharmonic on March 20 and 21. 
Earlier in the year, Mme. Méré was 
heard in a pair of concerts with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony. 





Flora Adler Fulfills Engagements 


As the result of her successful recital 
in Aeolian Hall on Feb. 15 Fora Adler, 


harpist, has been engaged for several 
appearances in and near New York this 
spring. Among these engagements was 
a concert under the auspices of the 
Unique Book and Handicraft Salon at 
the Hotel Astor on the afternoon of 
March 2 and an engagement to play for 
the Marquette Club at the Hotel Plaza 
on March 17. 





Appearances for Carl Hein Pupils 


A program of dances and songs was 
given at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on 
Feb. 15. A feature was the singing of 
Doris Coxon, mezzo-soprano, a pupil of 
Carl Hein. Miss Coxon sang three 
groups, some individual songs, and as- 
sisted Muriel Asche, danseuse, in two 


numbers. Florence Gwynne, pupil of A. 
Fraemcke, was an admirable accom- 
panist. A large audience received the 


artists with marked cordiality. Lenore 


Heyman, pupil of Mr. Hein of the New 
York College of Music, has been engaged 
as soloist by the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, New York. Another pupil, 
Olivia Martin, is the winner of a $1,000 
scholarship at the Eastman School of 
Music. Miss Martin has been engaged 
to sing at the next music festival in 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


BAND CONTESTS ORGANIZED 








School Groups May Enter Elimination 
Trials for National Prize 


The success of the National Band Con- 
test held in Chicago last year has re- 
sulted in the formation of State and 
sectional as well as national competitions 
for this year. Winners in the State 
contests to be held during National Music 
Week, May 4-10, will participate in the 
sectional contests and winners of these, 
in turn will be eligible for the national 
competition. The contests will be held 
under the auspices of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference. The Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music will cooperate, and the National 


Band Instruments Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will donate the prizes. 

There will be two classes in the com- 
petitions. The first includes bands from 
public, high schools and other public and 
private schools of senior high school age. 
The second will be made up of bands 
from junior high schools, grammar 
schools and other public and private 
schools below senior high school age. 
High School bands must be recruited 
from one school. Grammar school bands 
may be drawn from as many as three 
schools. 

There are to be three judges, to be de- 
cided upon by the Committee on Instru- 
mental Affairs, of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference. The bands-will be 
judged on four counts: intonation, pre- 
cision, interpretation and tone quality. 
At the State contests the bands will 
play four types of compositions, one in 
unison with other bands from its class. 





New York Concerts 





Give Dinner for Arthur Shattuck 


Following his recent New York 
cital, Arthur Shattuck, pianist, was | 
honor guest at a diriner given by Ern.s; 
Urchs at the Hotel Crillon. Among th x. 
present were Olga Samaroff, Fri: i, 
Hempel, Nita Urchs, Mrs. Ralph Gugg. ». 
heimer, Mrs. Adele Lewisohn, Ar t, 
Gerardy, Henry Junge, Bruno Wal'.r, 
W. B. Kahn, Jean Gerardy and C: t 
W. Krol. 


Novello-Davies Organizes Choral Soci 


Clara Novello-Davies, teacher of si 
ing and director, has begun rehears |; 
of a choral body of sixty singers fo: 4 


series of concerts in a New York thea'ey 
this spring. The proceeds of the c p- 
certs will be devoted to furthering ‘he 
careers of young singers. There are 
still several vacancies in the chorus and 
those desiring to join should address he 
secretary of the Novello-Davies Artis:s' 
Choir at 15 West Sixty-seventh Street. 





< 





WASHINGTON, March 5.—P. Giuseppe, 
conductor of the Royal Italian Marine 
Band, has presented to the United States 
State Department a funeral march of his 
own composition, “All’ Eroe,” which was 

erformed for the first time at the 

uneral of a resident of Valguanera, 
Italy, who served in the United States 
Army in the World War. 





Frederick Gunster, tenor; Jean 
Gerardy, ‘cellist, and Helen Hobson, so- 
prano, appeared before an enthusiastic 
audience estimated at 2500 persons at 
Kismit Temple, Brooklyn, on Feb. 25. 
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Bossi. This formidable list Mr. Loblov 
attacked with assurance, playing with 
both brilliancy and sustained expressive 
power. He is a finely schooled violinist, 
and one of musicianly temperament. 
Clement de Macchi lent valuable aid at 
the piano. 


Leginska-Reimers Concert 


For the benefit of needy musicians in 
Germany, Ethel Leginska, pianist, and 
Paul Reimers, tenor, gave an attractive 
joint recital program in the Town Hall 
on last Sunday evening. Both artists 
are well known, Miss Leginska as com- 
poser as well as pianist, and Mr. Reimers 
as an exceptionally accomplished lieder 
singer. Each was in capital musical 
form and gave much pleasure to the 
audience. Miss Leginska played, among 
other items, Mozart’s Piano Concerto 
in A, with Lucille Oliver providing 
the adapted orchestral accompaniment 
on a second piano. She also played with 
fire and technical smoothness pieces by 
Goossens, Schubert-Tausig, Liszt and a 
number of compositions from her own 
pen. Mr. Reimers’ artistic contributions 
included lieder by Wolf, Loewe, Schubert, 
Brahms and Schumann. H. G. 


Balokovic’s Ninth Recital 


For the third week, of what is now 
called the “Balokovic Marathon,” at the 
National Theater on Sunday evening, 
March 2, the violinist presented César 
Franck’s Sonata in A and a program of 
Kreisler compositions and adaptations. 
The Kreisler series included the violin- 
ist’s “Tambourin Chinois,” “Caprice 
Viennois” and “La Gitana,” which Mr. 
Balokovic played with buoyancy and 
spirit. 

In the Pugnani-Kreisler Preludium 
and Allegro, the Fiorello-Kreisler 
Adagio, the Tartini-Kreisler Variations 
on a Theme by Corelli and the Dvorak- 
Kreisler Slavonic Dance in G, Mr. Balo- 
kovic displayed the full tone and lyrical 
emphasis which marked his_ earlier 
recitals. The program, which ended with 
the Wieniawski “Carnaval Russe,” was 
received with prolonged applause by the 
largest audience that has yet attended 
the Balokovic series. S. K. 
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MANY LEADING ARTISTS 
IN NEW ORLEANS WEEK 





,reisler, Gerardy, Dusolina Giannini, 
Edna Thomas and Dupré Appear 
in Recitals 


New ORLEANS, March 1.—New Or- 
leans warmly greeted Fritz Kreisler in 
his Fecital on Feb. 15. Grieg’s C Minor 
Synata and Tchaikovsky’s Concerto were 
the principal features of his program. 
Tne Philharmonic Society brought Mr. 
Kreisler to New Orleans. 

Jean Gerardy, ’cellist, and Dusolina 
Giannini, mezzo-soprano, gave a recital 
on Feb. 16 under the management of 
J. Eugene Pearce. Mr. Gerardy’s solos 
included his arrangement of an air from 
he Elysian Fields scene of Gluck’s opera, 
“OQrphée”; Boellmann’s “Variations Sym- 


phoniques,” and numbers by Boccherini, 

Marais, Couperin, Saint-Saéns and 

Popper. Miss Giannini sang Handel’s 
pp £ 


“Sommi Dei” and Mozart’s “Non so piu 
che Cosa Son.” Both artists were warm- 
ly applauded. Meta Schumann and 
George McManus were the accompanists. 

Marcel Dupré, organist at Notre Dame 
Cathedral, Paris, was heard in an 
artistic organ recital at the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception on Feb. 17. 

Edna Thomas, mezzo-soprano, ap- 
peared in recital recently for the benefit 
of the New Orleans Dispensary for 
Women and Children and sang in addi- 
tion to Negro and Creole songs, lyrics 
by American, French and Russian com- 
posers. She was particularly effective in 
a Tchaikovsky group of four numbers. 
Mary Hymans was her accompanist, and 
René Solomon furnished obbligatos in 
several numbers. 

James F. Roch, American tenor, im- 
pressed his audience in a recent recital 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Club, 
He is a pupil of George Henschel of 
London. 

The Saturday Music Circle presented 
an attractive program on Feb. 23. This 
is one of the most serious of the amateur 
organizations of New Orleans, and is 
under the direction of Mrs. Mark Kaiser 
and Corinne Mayer. H. P. SCHERTZ. 
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Bringing Back Permanent Opera to Philadelphia 
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Left to Right: 


Alexander Smallens, Conductor; Mrs. 








Henry M. Tracy, 


President; 











Edward Loeb, Secretary to Mayor, Manager of Metro- 


politan Opera House, Philadelphia, and Business Director of the Opera Organization 


[Continued from page 1] 


Mayor W. Freeland Kendrick, who has 
been deeply interested in the enterprise 
from the start, and who with the ap- 
proval of Councils made the appropria- 
tion of $15,000 out of the Mayor’s bud- 
get as well as accepted the honorary 
vice-presidency; Edward Loeb, secre- 
tary to the mayor, general manager of 
the Metropolitan and business director 
of the Civic Opera, with David Dubin- 
sky, personnel manager of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and the other officers, 
directors and sponsoring’ benefactors, 
deserve vast credit for the faith, hard 
work and enthusiasm which have 
brought the enterprise to actuality. 


Admission at Half the Usual Rates 


There are no overhead expenses con- 
nected with the organization, and there 
is a large corps of willing and able 
workers, so the new institution is ob- 
viously headed for a successful career, 
which will mean much for the operatic 
education of Philadelphia, since the 
prices, about half the usual admission 
rates, with hundreds of seats as low as 
50 cents, bring grand opera within reach 
of every purse. These points were 
made by Mayor Kendrick in an effective 
address on the opening night, and the 
plan of the organization was explained 
by Mrs. Tracy. 

The admirable cast of “Carmen” in- 
cluded Marguerita Sylva in her alluring 
impersonation of the title-réle; Ralph 
Errolle, tenor, as a_ rich-voiced Don 
José; Henri Scott, as a sonorous and 
dramatic Toreador; Helen Stanley as a 
most appealing Micaela, and several tal- 
ented local singers in the subsidiary 
roles. These included Dorothy Boring 
as Mercedes, Helen Botwright as Fras- 
quita, Giorgio Cehanovsky as Dancairo, 
G. Benedetti as Remandado, Theo. Bayer 
as Morales, and Alfredo Valenti as Zu- 
niga. The first four with Mme. Sylva 
gave one of the finest interpretations of 
the famous quintet in the inn courtyard 
that has been heard in this city. The 
entire opera was put across the foot- 
lights with great spirit and dramatic co- 
hesiveness, the work of the chorus being 
especially effective. 
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“Aida” introduced a young American 
tenor, Leonard Snyder, who has been 
singing in Italian opera houses under 
the name of Leonardo del Credo, and in 
his performance as Radames he dis- 
closed a voice of fine lyric quality and a 
stalwart, graceful stage presence. The 
Aida was Marie Wilkins, who sang the 
same role at the gala farewell perform- 
ance of the old Operatic Society last 
Music Week, and she sang again with 
beautiful tone. Marta Wittkowska, of 
the Hammerstein days, was a regal and 
vocally opulent Amneris. Henri Scott, 
who has often sang the High Priest here 
with the Metropolitan and Philadelphia- 
Chicago companies, made his début as 
Amonasro, investing the réle with a bar- 
baric intensity of melodrama that was 
highly effective, and singing splendidly. 
The High Priest was Alfredo Valenti, 
who sang and acted well, and J. Burnett 
Holland, a young Philadelphia attor- 
ney, made a dignified King, of impres- 
sive voice. Sara Murphy, as the High 
Priestess, and Anthony Mazzeo, as the 
Messenger, added to the general excel- 
lence of the ensemble. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagli- 
acci” vied with each other in spirited- 
ness of presentation. Ulysses Lappas, 
of the Chicago Opera Association, as 
guest artist, created a marked impres- 
sion as Canio. He was of good presence, 
and sang with dramatic fervor and 
beautiful voice. Helen Stanley’s familiar 
Nedda never had greater wiles and 
graces. The Tonio of August Ordonez, 
of the San Carlo and Bracale forces. 
was high in theatric effectiveness, and 


he received many recalls after the Pro- 
logue. Albert Mahler and James McF. 
Carpenter, as Beppo and Silvio, ade- 
quately rounded out a fine cast. 


Club President in Cast 


Edith De Lys came over to repeat her 
impressive performance as the woe- 
stricken Santuzza ‘and the réle of Tu- 
riddu was sung by Ralph Errolle with 
distinction. Elizabeth Hood Latta, pres- 
ident of the Matinée Musical Club and a 
staunch worker for the development of 
music in Philadelphia, impersonated 
Mama Lucia with an art that made the 
part human and far from the usual lay 
figure. Isabel Greimes, as a_ sweet- 
voiced and coquettish Lola, and Valen- 
tine Figaniak as a stalwart Alfio, com- 
pleted the cast. 

Alexander Smallens, 
Opera’s corps of conductors, who had 
prepared the operas, conducted all of 
them with vigorous emphasis, considera- 
tion for the voices and much resource- 
fulness in tone coloring. The sixty mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
proved exquisitely responsive to his 
baton, and proved their great musician- 
ship in a revelation of ability in operatic 
playing equal to their customary orches- 
tral playing. 

Alexander Puglis stage-managed all 
the performances with effective con- 
trol of his exceedingly large masses of 
chorus material, more than 100 per- 
sons. The ballets were drilled by Ethel 
Quirk Phillips, formerly of the Chicago 
Opera. W. R. MurpHy. 


of the Chicago 





Guiomar Novaes to Return to U. S. 
for Sixth Tour in October Next 


MHIP MUCOUS DULL te 


(Portrait on front page) 


FTER an absence from the American 

concert stage for one _ season, 
Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian pianist, will 
return next October for her sixth tour 
of this country. Since her American 
début in New York eight years ago, she 
has held a distinct place in the favor 


of music-lovers. Mme. Novaes_ will 
spend the whole of next season in Ameri- 
ca, and will again visit the Pacific Coast, 
where she was heard in a series of high- 
ly successful recitals for the first time 
last season. 

Nowhere is Mme. Novaes a greater 
favorite than in her native Brazil, 
where she received her first musical in- 
struction under Luigi Chiaffereli. When 
early in her ’teens, she played in the 
Municipal Theater in Rio Janeiro and 
created such a furore that she was 
granted a_ subvention by the Brazilian 
Government for a four years’ course at 
the Paris Conservatoire. 

She won first place in the entrance 
examinations and at the end of her 
second year, won the first prize, after 
which she was heard in the principal 
European centers. The war made it 
impossible for her to continue her career 





PHIM MAUL UL CLLR bOe 


in Europe, so she was advised to come to 
America, making her début in March, 
1916, with outstanding success. Subse- 
quent tours have served to increase her 
reputation and she has been heard in 
practically every large city in the coun- 


try and as soloist with the leading 
orchestras. 
Mme. Novaes is the ninth child in a 


family of seventeen children and is the 
only one who has shown musical talent 
of a high order. Previous to her last 
visit to America, she was married to 
Octavio Pinto, a civil engineer, poet and 
musician of Sao Paulo, her native city. 
A daughter, Anna Maria was born in 
Brazil last fall. Her American tours 
are under the management of Louden 
Charlton. 


Sundelius to Sing in Former Home City 


Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, will give her first recital in War- 
ren, Pa., on the evening of March 25. 
Mme. Sundelius formerly lived in War- 
ren, and, as a high school girl, sang in 
a church choir. It was there that she 
decided to study for a_ professional 
career. The recital, which will be under 
the auspices of the American Legicn, 
will follow a recital at the Penn State 
College. 
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French Scenes Vividly Portrayed in 


Piano Works by Florence Parr Gere 


SUM 
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Florence Parr Gere, New York Composer 


HE inspiration of Paris has found 

expression in numberless musical and 
literary works and hosts of creative art- 
ists annually visit the French capital. 
Among American musicians who spend 
a part of each year there is Florence 
Parr Gere of New York, composer. Dur- 
ing her sojourn in France last summer, 
Mrs. Gere composed an interesting series 


of works for the piano in “program” 
style. These have recently been pub- 
lished by the firm of J. Hamelle, one of 
the oldest houses in Paris, which issues 
few American works. 

The history of these pieces is inter- 
esting. The composer went to France in 
the spring of 1921 and during her visit 
gave a recital of her piano works in the 
Salle Gaveau, Paris. The following 
summer she again passed several months 
abroad, studying with Paul Vidal. Last 
year she had occasion to visit some of the 
famed spots of France, among them Fon- 
tainebleau, with its historic Palace, now 
sheltering the American Music School. 

“This place, sacred to aristocratic tra- 
ditions,” Mrs. Gere says, “cannot have 
other than an inspiring effect on the cre- 
ative musician. It was so with me. 1 
call my annual visit to foreign shores a 
‘breathing period,’ when I am open to 
new impressions. I embodied my feel- 
ings in a series of three pieces for piano, 
‘Impressions de Fontainebleau.’ The 
first bears the sub-title ‘Arrival,’ and in 
it I have aimed to express the excitement 
of one’s first glimpse of the place. 
‘Promenade in the English Garden’ is a 
genre picture in which I have striven to 
recapture the mood of an idyllic day, and 
in the final piece, ‘Aurore,’ there is a 
tone picture of the wonder of sunrise.” 

Paris itself, however, proved the most 
potent influence on the American musi- 
cian. She has depicted vividly impres- 
sions of Parisian life in her “Trois 
Piéces pour Piano.” “The first,” she 
says, “is entitled ‘Patinage 4 roulettes’ 
—in short, the hilarious sport of roller 
skating, which gives ruddy cheeks to the 
little Parisian children who glide merrily 
in the parks under the watchful eyes of 
‘heir nurse.” The sound of Notre Dame’s 


bells and the jollity of the pre-Lenten 
festival of “Mi-Caréme” are depicted in 
the other parts of the work. Other pro- 
gram music in the series includes a 
triptych, “Warbling Birds,” “Poem of 
the Sea” and “The Time of Lilacs.” 

Mrs. Gere is the wife of a New York 
physician. She is the composer of songs 
and chamber music works as well as 
piano pieces. Her “Miniature Suite” 
was presented by a trio made up of 
Clarence Adler, Scipione Guidi and Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet at a private musicale 
in New York. She plans to sail in May 
for France, where she will spend eight 
months in study and composing. 





Heifetz to Play in South and in Cuba 


Following his second New York recital 
in Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of 
March 16, Jascha Heifetz will leave for a 


tour of the South, which will conclude 
with a series of recitals in Cuba. Mr. 
Heifetz will sail for Europe in May for 
several engagements in London and will 
appear in Walter Damrosch’s series of 
Beethoven concerts in Paris. He will re- 
turn to America for the summer to pre- 
pare his next season’s programs, which 
will include many novelties. His Amer- 
ican tour will begin early in the fall. 





Suzanne Kenyon Visits Nova Scotia 


Suzanne Kenyon, soprano, has just re- 
turned to New York after fulfilling three 
successful engagements with the Pictou 
County, N. S., Philharmonic Society. 
She is booked for two return engage- 
ments with this society and for the May 
Festival in 1925. She will also make 
appearances in Montclair, Rutherford 
and Passaic, N. J. Miss Kenyon is under 
the direction of Mollie Croucher. 





Trenton Hears Philadelphia Orchestra 
Ensemble 


TRENTON, N. J., March 1.—In the 
second concert of the Trenton Music 
Series, under the direction of Hazel 
Dorey, at the Crescent Temple, the 
artists included the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra Ensemble, comprising W. M. Kincaid, 





_ Feb. 17 at the Goodwyn Institute. 


flautist; Rufus Arey, clarinet; Marcel 
Tabiteau, oboe; F. G. Del Negro, bassoon 
and Anton Horner, French horn, whose 
attractively-played program included 
“La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin,” by De- 
bussy, a Suite by Lefebvre and a sextet 
by Thuille, with Hazel Dorey at the 
piano. Mrs. Dorey and Camille W. 
Zeckwer appeared in two two-plano num- 
bers, an Introduction and Allegro by 
Godard, and a Concertstiick by Chami- 
nade, both artistically played. Jeanette 
Wells Urban, soprano, gave a charming 
group of songs, with Mrs. Dorey as ac- 
companist, and also sang the Ballatella 
from “Pagliacci,” in costume. Both Mrs. 
Dorey and Mrs. Urban have done a 
great deal in presenting to Trenton 
audiences the best in music. 
FRANK L. GARDINER. 


VISIT MEMPHIS 





ARTISTS 





and Kreisler Acclaimed in 
Recent Recitals 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 1.—Ignace 
Jan Paderewski gave a recent recital at 
Pantage’s Theater, and was _ received 
with the utmost enthusiasm. Beethoven’s 
Sonata in D Minor, Op. 31, No. 2; the 
Bach-Liszt Fantasy and Fugue in G 
Minor; Brahms’ Variations on a Theme 
by Paganini, a Chopin group, and other 
numbers made up an attractive program, 
supplemented by many _ encore-pieces. 
The recital was given under the, auspices 
of Mrs. Jason Walker. 

Fritz Kreisler, in his recital at the 
Lyric Theater, under the local manage- 
ment of Allan Welburn, was greeted by 
an enthusiastic audience. He played 
Grieg’s Sonata in C Minor, Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto in D, and other numbers, in- 
cluding several encores. Carl Lamson 
assisted as accompanist. 

The Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, fol- 
lowing its policy of organizing concerts 
for special exhibitions, arranged a per- 
formance of Liza Lehmann’s “In a Per- 
sian Garden,” which was given at the 
gallery on the afternoon of Feb. 16 by 
Mrs. James McRee, Elsa Gerber, Harry 
Bruton, and Lester Aldrich, with Enoch 
Walton as accompanist. This marked 
the first presentation of the cycle here 
in many years, and a large gathering 
assembled to hear it. 

The sixth program of the series fos- 
tered by the music committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce was presented on 
Harry 
Bruton, tenor; Harry Kohn, violinist, 
and Mrs. Arthur Bower, pianist, gave an 
interesting program. The auditorium 
was packed, as it has been for all o1 
these Sunday concerts, which are offered 
free to the public. 

BABETTE M. BECKER. 


Paderewski 





Carl Friedberg, pianist, has been en- 
gaged to give a recital at Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, on April 15. 


ALBANY HAILS FLONZALEYs§ 





Recital by Georges and Renée Miquelle 
Also Among Features of Week 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 1.—The Flon- 
zaley Quartet, Adolfo Betti, first viol),; 
Alfred Pochon, second violin; Lovis 
Bailly, viola, and Iwan D’Archambe: ) 
‘cello, was heard in concert on Feb. i 
in Harmanus Bleecker Hall. Brahms’ 
Quartet in B Flat, Schumann’s in A, (p. 
41, No. 3, and a Theme with Variations 
by Taneieff made up a program wh ¢h 
aroused enthusiasm. Dvorak’s “Ameri- 
can Quartet” was delightfully played as 
an encore. ; 

A delightful concert of music for ’ce |o 
and piano was given on Feb. 16 by 
Georges and Renée Miquelle in Chan- 
cellor’s Hall, under the direction of the 
State College Music Association. Mr. 
Miquelle’s program included Grieg’s 
‘Cello Sonata and other solos were also 
artistically played by both artists. 

At the meeting of the Eastern New 
York Guild of Organists at the First 
Presbyterian Church on Feb. 19 the pro- 
gram was given by the following mem- 
bers: Lydia F. Stevens, H. W. Thomp- 
son, Margaret Treanor, Stuart Swart 


and F. F. H. Candlyn. 
W. A. HOFFMAN. 





Nina Tarasova, Russian singer, wil! 
give a recital of folk-songs in costume 
under the auspices of the Musical Art 
Association of Springfield, Mass., on 
March 31. 
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LOUIS REILLY 


Teacher of Singing | 
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Studio 
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| PHILADELPHIA HAILS 
RESPIGHI SYMPHONY 


Mérd Soloist with Stokowski 
Forces—Metropolitan 
Opera Heard 


By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, March 4.—Judged by 
the existing standards of Schénberg or 
“The Six,’ Ottorini Respighi, whose 
“Sinfonia Drammatica” was produced 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra at the 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night 
concerts last week in the Academy of 
Music, is an obstinate adherent of mu- 
sical conservatism. There is nothing 
freakish or bizarre in this symphonic 
essay, Which had its first hearing in 
Rome in 1915. Respighi has not rejected 
form nor plausible sequences of musical 
ideas, and there is throughout the score 
an obvious striving for beauty. 

Forthright, inevitable musical inspi- 
ration is not always evident. There are 
derivative passages betraying not a little 
indebtedness to Strauss, to the Wagner 
of the “Ring” and to liturgical music of 
Respighi’s own country. A stormy and 
furcefully-written opening movement, al- 
legro energetico, is contrasted with a 
wistful meditative andante somewhat in 
the spiritual key of Franck in the D 
Minor Symphony. The finale, however, 
departs from convention in its absten- 
tion from gaiety or triumph and in its 
insistence on tragic eloquence and dig- 
nity, heightened by an impressive trans- 
formation of earlier themes in the score. 

The title admirably fits this interest- 
ing work, which is unmistakably drama- 
tie music, deserving, it would almost 
seem, stage action to enhance its vitality 
and meaning. Mr. Stokowski’s reading, 
however, lent imaginative conviction to 
the symphony, which was greeted with 
marked evidences of popular favor. 

The soloist, Yolanda Méré, long a 
stranger to symphony concert  pro- 
grams in this city, submitted the 
rather infrequently heard piano Con- 
certo No. 2—in G major—of Tchaikov- 
sky. This is a melodious and spectacular 
but somewhat superficial work, alto- 
gether void of introspective or intrinsic- 
ally poetic content. Mme. Méré played 
with assured and authoritative technic, 
dashing through the pyrotechnics in 
glittering style. To the concluding num- 
ber the “Polvetzki Dances,” from “Prince 
Igor,’ Mr. Stokowski gave a colorful in- 
terpretation. 

A generally satisfying performance of 
“La Bohéme” was given by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in the Academy 
of Music on Tuesday evening. Lucrezia 
Bori was a charming Mimi and her at- 
tributes of fitness for this réle were de- 
lightfully displayed throughout the pro- 
duction, There was a creditable Rodolfo 
in Mario Chamlee and the familiar ex- 
cellent Marcello in Antonio Scotti. Na- 
nette Guilford, as Musetta, was vocally 
equal to all her opportunities. Adamo 
Didur was the Colline and Millo Picco 
the Schaunard. Gennaro Papi conducted. 








Samaroff Plays in Columbia, S. C. 


CoLUMBIA, S. C., March 1.—Olga 
Samaroff appeared before a large audi- 
ence of students and townspeople at the 
Columbia College on the evening of Feb. 
“2 and in an interesting program of 
plano works aroused her hearers to a 
igh pitch of enthusiasm. Her program 
ncluded Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 10, No. 
-: MacDowell’s “Eroica” Sonata and 
vorks by Rachmaninoff, Mary Howe, 
jszt and others. Mme. Samaroff played 
with great beauty of tone and often 
reached eloquent heights of dramatic ex- 
pression. 











Richard Crooks, tenor, will give a 
'ecital in Trenton, N. J., his home city, 


on April 29. 
A, cof 
- ft 
5 MANAGEMENT 
SELBY CPPENHEIMER 


68 Post STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 



















Brevities and Oddities in the Weeks News 


HE golden rule for pianists in an apartment house is to cease playing at an hour 
when they consider that their neighbors may desire to obtain rest and sleep. Such 
was the dictum laid down by City Judge Charles W. Boote in Yonkers, N. Y., City 
Court a few days ago, when Margaret Donovan, a Yonkers resident, asked for a 


decision on the point. 


Her landlord, who lives in the same apartment house, desired 


to sleep at 8 o’clock, she said, and objected to music after that hour; but the Judge 
held that this was too early to cease playing. 
“I never play after 9.30,” said Miss Donovan, to which the Judge replied: “That’s 


a reasonable hour.” 
* 


* * 


Parisian musicians are protesting that too many Americans and Britons are 
playing in the orchestras of hotels and tea-rooms in that city while many of their 


own number are out of employment. 


They assert, according to a dispatch to the 


New York Herald, that foreigners are shut out from work in. England and the 
United States, and their union has requested the Minister of Public Works to do 


something for them, and do it quickly. 
* 


* 


Old-established custom permits an audience to express its views about a singer; 
but at the Trieste Opera House last week, a dispatch to the New York Morning 
Telegraph reports, Tafuro, an operatic tenor, reversed this procedure when he was 
hooted by steppving to the footlights and telling the malcontents what he thought 
about them. They dissented so vehemently from his observations that they rushed 
the stage, and police reserves had to be called in to stop the riot. 


* 


* * 


George Antheil, composer, and James Joyce, librettist, have definitely entered the 
ranks of the ultra-modernists in a new opera they are “manufacturing’”—no other 


word seems to meet the case—in their artistic laboratory at Montparnasse. 


This 


opera, a Paris dispatch to the New York World states, will include locomotives, 
electrical appliances, boats, airplanes, factories and wireless apparatus in its devel- 
opment, and the roar of running machinery will be imitated throughout the score. 
This being so, it is not surprising to read that the spectators will not be permitted 


to enjoy the slightest rest. 


used exclusively for the music. 
* 


It only remains to add that untrained voices will be 


* * 


Baroness Royce Garrett, a coloratura soprano, wife of a Russian baron of English 
descent, who lost a fortune of $10,000,000 in the war, arrived with her husband in 


New York last week, both prepared to face a new future in this country. 


They 


escaped from Russia penniless, and concert engagements secured by the Baroness in 


South Africa enabled them to come on to America. 
the concert stage as Mme. Vera Lavrova. 


Baroness Garrett is known on 
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Walter Leads Symphony in 
Schubert Work—Many 


Recitalists Heard 
Sy Dorothy DeMuth Watson 


WASHINGTON, March 1.—The New 
York Symphony with Bruno Walter as 
guest conductor, appeared on the after- 
noon of Feb. 19 in one of the most at- 
tractive concerts of the season. Schu- 
bert’s Symphony in C was a feature 
of the program, and its fine performance 
aroused enthusiasm. Pablo Casals, 
’cellist, was the soloist of the afternoon. 
The concert was under the management 
of Katie Wilson-Greene. 


Lucy Gates, soprano, and Lotta Van 
Buren, harpischordist, were the artists 
in a costume recital on the afternoon of 
Feb. 28, at the New National Theater, 
under the T. Arthur Smith management. 

Edouard Albion, director-general of 
the Washington Opera Company. Inc., 
has announced the withdrawal of Sophie 
Braslau as guest artist for the perform- 
ance of “Carmen” on March 10, and the 
substitution of Ina Bourskaya for the 
leading réle. Miss Braslau found that 
she could not take the time from her con- 
cert work to rehearse for this opera. 

The Washington College of Music gave 
its thirty-sixth public concert in the 
Auditorium of Central High School on 
Feb. 19. Of especial interest were the 
orchestral numbers under the leadership 
of C. E. Christiani with H. H. Freeman, 
organist and member of the faculty, as- 
sisting at the organ. Among the stu- 
dents of the College appearing on the 
program were Edna Gilbreath, Emilie 
Bishop and Marjorie Davis. pianists, 
pupils of Weldon Carter; Virginia Cure- 
ton, violinist, pupil of C. E. Christiani; 
Hazel Gibson Wood, soprano, pupil of 
Mr. Paul: Messrs. Green, Ledford, 
Groomes, Austin, James. Miller, Shaver, 
Schick, and Wynema McKinley. pupils 
of George Harold Miller. Marjorie 
Davis was the accompanist. 

Rhea Watson Cable, wife of Congress- 
man John L. Cable of Ohio. gave an in- 
teresting program with Vera Watson 
Downing of Columbus. Ohio. violinist, at 
the Arts Club recently. Compositions 
by Mrs. Cable were included in the pro- 
gram. 

The Sokolov String Quartet appeared 
recently at the Cosmos Club under the 
auspices of the Friday Morning Club. 
The program was arranged by Mrs. 
Walter Bruce Howe. 

Netta Craig, soprano, was 
applauded in costume recital 


warmly 
recently 


under the auspices of the Red Cross at 
the Mount Alto Veterans’ Hospital. She 
appeared with success at the Washington 
Sangerbund concert, and as the recently- 
appointed vice-chairman of music for 
the District of Columbia D. A. R., she 
sang at the Administration Caucus in 
the Hotel Roosevelt on Feb. 12. Miss 
Craig gave a Japanese costume recital 
recently at the Eastern Presbyterian 
Church, when her solos included an aria 
from “Madama Butterfly.” 

Georgia E. Miller, director of the 
Virgil Clavier School, presented Kath- 
ryn L. Beck in a piano recital at the 
School on Feb, 16. 

Esther Linkins, soprano; Therese 
Hubner, contralto; and Gertrude Locher, 
pianist, were the soloists at a musical 
tea given by Lucy Dickinson Marx and 
Beulah Chambers at the Washington 
Arts Club on the afternoon of Feb. 19. 

The Friday Morning Music Club pre- 
sented a program of American Music on 
the morning of Feb. 22 at the Cosmos 
Club, when the soloists were Mrs. 
Witters, soprano; and Mrs. Knorr, Miss 
Bestor, Miss Niemann, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. 
Wallace and Mrs. Tooke, pianists. 

Lillian Paddock has opened a booking 
agency for artists at the Chaumont. 


Hofmann Recovers from Accident 


Josef Hofmann, who was _ knocked 
down by an automobile in Regent Street, 
London, on Feb. 23, has recovered from 
his slight injuries, according to a cable 
received from the pianist by his man- 
agers, the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. Mr. 
Hofmann will return to New York on the 
Olympic, sailing from Southampton on 
March 12. 


All seats for the concert of Ruth St. 
Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers in the Majestic Theater, Jack- 
son, Mich., on March 18, were sold a 
month before the date of the perform- 
ance, according to word received by 
Daniel Mayer from the manager of the 
theater. 
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BALTIMORE SINGERS 
COMPETE FOR ROLES 


Flonzaleys Play Novelties by 
Ernest Bloch—André Polah 
Among Other Visitors 


By Franz C. Bornschein 
BALTIMORE, March 1.—Some forty local ° 
singers competed at the Lyric this after- 
noon for the privilege of appearing in 
performances of the civic opera organi- 
zation in May. The selection committee 
was composed of Mabel Garrison, George 
Castelle, Harold Randolph and Frederick 
M. Supplee. The following casts were 
chosen: 

“Cavalleria”—Santuzza, Hilda Burke; 
Lola, Phoebe Karns; Turiddu, A. D. Mc- 
Comas; Alfio, Robert Wiedefeld, and 
Mama Lucia, Katherine Melson. 


“Bohéme”—Rodolfo, Edward Jendrek; 
Mimi, Elsa Baklor; Musetta, Elsie Kraft. 

“Pagliacci” — Nedda, Loretta Lee; 
Canio, John Wilbourne; Tonio, Thomas 
Mengert; Beppe, Jean Peters, and Silvio, 
Conner Turner. 

The Flonzaley Quartet appeared at 
the Peabody Conservatory, giving the 
seventeenth recital on Friday afternoon, 
Feb. 29, before a very large audience. 
The refinement and poise of this group 
of artists were manifest in the reading 
of the intricate Brahms Quartet, Op. 67, 
and the delicacy of expression with the 
poetic suggestion of the Schumann Quar- 
tet in A gave real delight. Ernest 
Bloch’s “Landscapes,” three manuscript 
pieces with titles that invited imagina- 
tive roaming, “North,” ‘“tAlpestre” and 
“Tongatabou” were the modern exam- 
ples on the program. They were ap- 
plauded enthusiastically and in response 
another brief work by this composer, 
“Night,” was given as an extra. 

André Polah, Belgian violinist, with 
Clara Ascherfeld at the piano, gave a re- 
cital at Stieff Hallggmder the local man- 
agement of Octavio Allpiser. The vio- 
linist has a sterling equipment: technical! 
facility and temperamental qualities. 
His playing of contemporary composers’ 
works showed his musical qualifications. 
Frederick Jacobi’s Two Preludes, “Sad- 
ness” and “Furioso,” Edwin Grasse’s de- 
lightful “Waves at Play” and Loeffler’s 
“Caprice Espagnole,”’ Henry Hadley’s 
charming Scotch number, “Heather,” 
transcribed by the violinist, were in- 
cluded in the program. Clara Ascherfeld 
was a sympathetic accompanist. 

Francesco Marcacci, conductor, assisted 
by Baltimore’ singers—Hilda Burke, 
Elsie Craft, and Rober Bianconi, with 
Virginia Castelle, accompanist — pre- 
sented a program at the Lyric on Wed- 
nesday evening, Feb. 27. The concert 
was an Italian venture to present the 
visiting conductor - composer, whose 
works, “Sulle Alpi,” “Serenata” (’cello 
episode played by Antonio Liuzzi) and 
two sketches for string orchestra, “Bimba 
Morenta” and “Minuet,” were played by 
an orchestra of visiting musicians, aug- 
mented by members of the Baltimore 
Symphony. Misses Burke and Craft 
gave interesting interpretations of fa- 
miliar operatic arias. Mrs. Castelle pro- 
vided admirable accompaniaments. 

Grace Spofford, lecturer, and Esther 
Love, pianist, members of the teaching 
staff at the Peabody Conservatory, gave 
the first of the series of Tuesday eve- 
ning recitals on Feb. 26 in the East Hal! 
under the auspices of the Preparatory 
Department of the Peabody Institute. 
Miss Spofford reviewed the life of Chopin 
and gave lucid description of the com- 
positions on the program. These num- 
bers were artistically played by Miss 
Love. 





SEATTLE, March 1.—M. H. Hanson, 
New York manager, a recent visitor to 
Seattle, has booked the Apollo Club of 
Chicago for a three-weeks’ tour in the 
Southwest and on the Pacific Coast next 
year. 


New York Tribune (Feb. 16) 


Flora Adler showed her mastery and 
execution in a number of pieces especial- 
ly suited to the instrument, securing 
effective gradations of tone coloring, and 
was warmly applauded by the audience. 


New York Times (Feb. 16) 

Miss Adler’s performance was that of a 
thoroughly trained harpist, with due 
technical dexterity, ability for runs and 
ornamentation, but also to produce a 
tone of considerable volume and sonor- 


ity. She was most cordially received. 
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PORTLAND, ORE.—At a recent meeting 
of the New England Conservatory Club, 
Mrs. E. Rembold played solos and 
Martha Reynolds and Agnes Love num- 
bers for two pianos. 

* *” * 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Mme. Feodorava 
gave an interesting ballet program 
recently, in which Margarete Seidel, 
Nancy Brown, Yvonne Partl, Mr. Kasty- 
luck and others appeared. 

* * * 

FALL RIveR, Mass.—The music 
memory contest recently held at the 
Westall School showed excellent results 
from the instruction given by the Fall 
River Musical Club during the season. 

* * * 

MEMPHIs, TENN.—Theodor Bohlmann 
of the Bohlmann School of Music in the 
second of his lecture talks on Wagner’s 
“Ring,” analyzed “Rheingold” textually 
and musically, and gave illustrations at 


the piano. 
* * * 


EASTON, PA.—An excellent program 
was given by Mrs. Clifford Wright, so- 
prano; Eudora Saeger, contralto; Edgar 
Lehr, tenor; and Ellsworth Sliker, bass, 
assisted by a string sextet, at the month- 
ly musical service of the First Reformed 


Church. 
* * * 


CARTHAGE, ILL.—The Carthage Men- 
delssohn Choir of which Eve Simmons- 
Runyon is conductor, has re-elected the 
following officers: Charles Orth, presi- 
dent; Erma O’Harra, vice- president; 
Grace Kunkel, secretary, and Caswell 
Hubbard, treasurer. 

na * * 

WIcHITA, KAN.—A new piano club has 
been organized among the members of 
the faculty of the Wichita College of 
Music and Dramatic Art. The club aims 
to improve the science of piano teaching 
by the exchange of ideas and a discus- 
sion of the principles of the art. 


4 








SAN D1eGo, CAL.—A recent resident 
artist concert of the Amphion Club was 
given by Mrs. C. Rowe, ’cellist; Sybil 
Anderson, violinist; Lillie High, organ- 
ist, and Ellen Babcock, pianist, who 
played ensemble numbers admirably. 
Mrs. Rowe is a recent addition to local 
musical circles. 

* * * 


BELTON, TEX.—A course in piano 
pedagogy, the first to be offered in a 
conservatory of fine arts in Texas, is 
now being taught by Anna E. George, 
Baylor College for Women, Belton. The 
course includes lecture work and demon- 
stration, and. in time the students will 
have actual practice. 

* * * 


CARTHAGE, ILL.—The last regular 
meeting of the Euterpean Club for the 
season was under the leadership of 
Esther Peterson, teacher of violin. Her 
subject was “Violinists and Violin 
Music,” and she was assisted in her pro- 
gram by various students. The program 
was given at Denhart Hall. 

bd ~ * 


ATLANTA, GA.—Eleanor Shaw, pianist, 
and Frederick Sheffield Child, tenor, 
gave with the Duo-Art piano, a series 
of costume recitals lately before the 
Fine Arcs Club, the Little Theater Guild, 
Washington Seminary and at the Hall 
of Phillips & Crew Piano Company, 
under whose. management the recitals 
were given. 

* * * 

WICHITA, KAN.—Music illustrative of 
the reflective, joyous, religious, gro- 
tesque, tragic, humorous and dramatic 
moods was given in a “moods” program 
before the Satuodenr Afternoon Musical 
Club by Lena Weight, Mrs. Edgar 
Stewart, Mrs. Frank Fulton, Lester 
Weatherwax, Henrietta Allen, Mrs. 
Kirke Mechem. 
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ALBANY, N. Y.—Lucien Ades, who 
recently came to Albany as a music 
teacher, has been engaged as_ vocal 
director of the First Reformed Church 
Choir. Mr. Ades has served large cho- 
ruses in Chicago, Kansas City and other 
western cities. Mrs. Ades is organist 
of a Glens Falls Church and assists her 
husband in his music studio. 

* * * 


WICHITA, KAN.—A _ students’ recital 
was given lately at the Petrone-Enoch 
Institute on Musical Art by Helen 
Seward, Marcelle Drake, Marguerite 
Mullins, Lucile Weaver, Louise Weaver, 
Naomi McMains, Charles Flint, Rogene 
Wilson, Eleanor Gordon, Wilbur Hunt, 
Harry Cramer, Zelma Moore, Marian 
Van Ordstrand and Belle Smead. 


* * * 


MIAMI, FLA.—Effa Ellis Perfield, a 
guest of honor at a meeting of the League 
of American Penwomen at the Henrietta 
Towers lately, gave an impromptu talk 
on music.—-Addison Madiera is giving a 
ten weeks’ course of master lessons in 
the Clark Studios, treating on tone 
production and artistic singing. Mr. 
Madiera was guest of honor at a recent 
reception given at the studios by Ade- 
laide Clark. 

* * * 

BANGOR, ME.—Pupils of Allan R. Hay- 
cock, vocal teacher, gave a_ successful 
recital in the Congregational Church at 
Orono recently. The soloists were Mrs. 
Wilbur Parks, Mrs. Harold Hamlin, 
Laura Dyer and Bertha Davis, sopranos; 
Carrie O. Newman, contralto; George 
Smith and Walter Dolan, tenors, and 
Erno Scott, bass. Marion Stanhope, 
Belle Virgie and Mr. Haycock were ac- 
companists. 

* * * 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Stoughton’s 
cantata “The Women of Sychar” was 
sung by the choir of St. Paul’s Church 


DIRECTORY 


— 


recently, under the baton of Blinn Ow. 


The soloists were Mrs. Blinn Owen, .o. 


prano; Mrs. E. T. Bozenhard, contra): 9. 
Charles Pless, tenor, and Kenneth Wolfe 
bass, and the quartet singers wr. 
Marion Wall, Mrs. P. C. Cann» 
Charles Paine and Selden Lebern, n. 
Mr. Owen gave a brief organ - ec':,) 
before the cantata. 
*” * * 


TRENTON, N. J.—The sixty- -secc nd 
Sunday afternoon recital at the St ite 
Street M. E. Church, was given by | 4. 
ward A. Mueller, organist, assisted }y 
an ensemble composed. of Albert Tf 
Stretch and Edmund Outcalt, violinis:s: 
Walter Hankin, ’cellist; Robert y. 
Janelli, flautist, and A. F. Beverid e., 
clarinet-player. Albert J. Schultz, bass 
soloist of the church, sang effectiy. sly 


“But Who May Abide” from “The 
Messiah” and “It Is Enough” from 
“Elijah.” The ensemble numbers in. 


cluded compositions by Thome, Barowski, 
Grieg, Widor, Tchaikovsky and Boildicy,. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Elmer A. Tidmarsh, 
recently appointed organist at All Saints’ 
Cathedral, gave an organ recital on the 
new organ installed in the Madison Ave. 
nue Presbyterian Church. Mr. Tidmarsh 
played with authority and showed the 
tonal qualities and capacity of the new 
instrument.—Dr. Harold W. Thompson, 
director of music at the State College 
for Teachers, gave a lecture-recital at 
the Historical Society building on 
“Gaelic Folk-Songs.” A quartet, com- 
prising Marietta N. White, soprano: 
Edna Shafer, contralto; Dr. Thompson, 
tenor, and Ralph G. Winslow, bass, sang 
a cycle of Irish songs to illustrate the 
lecture. 

* * * 

LINCOLN, NEB.—Roy Wall, instructor 
in voice at the University School of 
Music, gave his annual recital here 
at the Temple Theater, and _ sang 
with charm a program which included 
a number of Mexican  folk-songs, 
gathered by Mr. Wall in Old Mexico.- 
Edith Lucille Robbins of the Robbins 
Voice Studios, assisted by Floyd Robbins 
of Kansas City, pianist, gave an invita- 
tion recital at the Temple Theater 
before an audience of 700 persons.— 
The student division of the Matinée 
Musicale presented a unique program 
of “color” music at its monthly concert 
at the Temple, under the direction of 
Mrs. Lillian Helms Polley. 
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GRAHAM REED TO TEACH AT 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 





Entire Vocal Staff of Herbert Wither- 
spoon in New York Engaged 
for Master School 


CuicaGco, March 1.—Graham Reed, who 
has been Herbert Witherspoon’s assist- 
ant for ten years, will teach at the Chi- 


cazo Musical College this summer in the 
master class. 
Mr. Reed is considered a real author- 





— 
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ity on voice production. He studied with 
Jacques Bouhy and Jean De Reszke in 
Paris, and was a pupil of Mr. Wither- 
spoon previous to 1915, in which year he 
became his chief assistant. 

Three other teachers from the Wither- 
spoon studios in New York are coming 
to the Chicago Musical College this sum- 
mer to assist in taking care of the ever- 
growing classes of this. well-known 
teacher. These are Edith W. Griffing, 
who has been with Witherspoon for the 
past nine years, and is now devoting her 
time entirely to the expert work in the 
phonetic system devised by Mr. Wither- 
spoon for the redemption of injured 
voices; Helen Wolverton, who was 
brought from Boston to Mr. Wither- 
spoon’s New York studio; and Alice 
Nichols, who won the Bertha Feiring 
Tapper scholarship for three consecu- 
tive years. 

Mr. Witherspoon has adopted the sys- 
tem, to be used next summer by Xaver 
Scharwenka and Leopold Auer, by which 
auditors will be permitted to be present 
at private lessons twice a week, and 
thereby receive the advantage of Mr. 
Witherspoon’s instruction to private 
pupils. He will also give répertoire-in- 
terpretation classes and teachers’ classes. 
Florence Hinkle (Mrs. Herbert Wither- 
spoon) has again been engaged for next 
summer, and the whole vocal staff of the 
New York studio will teach at the master 
school of the Chicago Musical College, 
with the exception of Walter Leary and 
one assistant to be announced later, who 
will teach at the New York studio. 





Soloists Aid Brooklyn Choral Forces 


Edna Beatrice Bloom, soprano, and 
Minnie Carey Stine, contralto, were solo- 
ists at the musicale given by the St. 


Marks Choral Club in Brooklyn under 
the direction of Lawrence J. Munson, at 
the Union League Club on Feb. 14. Miss 
Stine sang a group of songs which in- 
cluded “Skraal” by J. A. Bliss, “Dew” 
by Peterkin, and “Joy” by Wintter 
Watts. Miss Bloom sang “Roadways” 
by Lohr, “Lovely Rose” by DeRose and 
Gilberté’s “Ah, Love but a Day.” To- 
gether the two singers were heard in 
an admirable interpretation of the 
Flower Duet from “Madama Butterfly.” 
The St. Marks’ Choral Club contributed 
“Rolling Down to Rio,” “Mammy’s 
Lullaby.” “An Irish Folk-Song,” and 
“Sparkling Sunlight.” Mr. Munson led 
his forces with musicianly skill. A very 
large audience manifested enthusiastic 
appreciation of the entertainment. 





‘ 


Courboin Plays at Wanamaker’s 


Charles M. Courboin was heard in the 
seventeenth program of the third series 
of recitals at the Wanamaker Auditorium 


on the afternoon of Feb. 23. Mr. Cour- 
boin played works by Bach, Handel, 
Dubois, Schumann, Alexander Russell 
and his own arrangement of Deems 
Taylor’s “Through the Looking Glass,” 
which was first played by Mr. Courboin 
at a previous concert in the same hall. 
Mr. Courboin was heard by a large 
audience which appreciated his versatil- 
ity at the great organ. The Society of 
Theater Organists, with Harold Rams- 
bottom at the organ, will present a 
model motion picture program on the 
afternoon of March 21, and Marcel 
Dupré will make his farewell appear- 
ance on the afternoon of April 1. 





Rudolf Luks Pupils Win Scholarships 


Three violin pupils of Rudolf Luks 
were granted the highest percentage of 
awards in a recent scholarship contest 


held under the auspices of the Board of 
Education. These are Marat Margolus 
and Julius Pokora, who won scholarships 
with Mr. La Prade, and Onorfrio Man- 
zella, who will study with the concert- 
master of the New York Symphony, Gus- 
tave Tinlot. Mr. Luks’ Graded Violin 
Course has been adopted by the New 
York Board of Education for after-school 
use in violin teaching. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. — Mitchell Hum- 
phries, violin pupil of Robert Perutz of 
the Conservatory, played a group of 
Kreisler compositions and other num- 
bers at a concert organized by the Jew- 
ish Sisterhood.—Charlotte Metzner, so- 
prano, and Eleanore Wemning, pianist, 
of the College of Music, gave a recent 
program at the Presbyterian Church in 
Hamilton. 
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VISITORS ACCLAIMED 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Dohnanyi, Duncan Dancers 
and Maria Ivogiin Appear 
—Frank Ross Plays 


By Charles A. Quitzow 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 1.—A 
recent event of importance was the local 
appearance of Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
Hungarian composer and pianist, as solo- 
ist with the Chamber Music Society at 
Scottish Rite Auditorium. At the close 
of the performance of his E Flat Piano 
Quintet, the visitor was recalled no less 
than nine times. Refined taste, a fin- 
ished but unobtrusive technic and a style 
of poetic appeal combined to lend rare 
charm to his work. Mr. Dohnanyi and 
Walter Ferner, ’cellist of the Chamber 
Music Society, opened the program with 


a delightful reading of Beethoven’s A 
Major Sonata for piano and ’cello. The 
final number was Schumann’s Quartet 
in A, Op. 51, No. 3. 

Two recitals by the Duncan Dancers— 
Anna, Lisa and Margo—assisted by Max 
Rabinowitsch, pianist, were given under 
the management of Selby C. Oppenheim- 
er, at the Columbia Theater on Feb. 22 
and 24. The dancers’ charming inter- 
pretation of music from “Les Petits 
Riens,” by Mozart, was especially enjoy- 
able. Scenes and dances from Gluck’s 
“Orpheus,” Schubert’s “Marche Mili- 
taire’ and “Moment Musical,” No. 5, 
and the “Fire Music” and “Ride of the 
Valkyries,” from Wagner’s opera, were 
also interpreted. A recital given previ- 
ously in Oakland also drew a large and 
enthusiastic house. 

Maria Ivogiin, coloratura, captivated 
her audience when she appeared at the 
Curran Theater as soloist with the San 
Francisco Symphony on Feb. 22 and 24. 
The soprano sang the difficult aria from 
Strauss’ “Ariadne” with astounding fa- 
cility. Her artistry immediately brought 
a cordial response. Mme. Ivogiin sang 
also Mozart’s aria, “Mia Speranza Ad- 
orata.” 

Alfred Hertz’s orchestral program at 
this concert included Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony, Liadoff’s “Enchanted 
Lake” and the Finale and “Entrance of 
the Gods Into Walhalla,” from Wagner’s 
“Rheingold,” played with splendid una- 
nimity and finish. 

Frank Moss, pianist, at a recent re- 
cital given at the St. Francis Hotel, 
deepened the fine impression which his 
work has made here during recent sea- 
sons. The program included Whiting’s 
arrangement of Bach’s G Minor Toc- 
cata, Scriabine’s Fifth Sonata, Aaron 
Copland’s “The Cat and the Mouse,” 
Franck’s Prelude, Aria and Finale, 
Chopin’s Berceuse and C Minor Noc- 
turne, and a Dohnanyi Passacaglia. 
The concert was managed by Alice 
Seckels. 


David and Clara Mannes in Recital 


The third of the season’s artists’ re- 
citals at the David Mannes Music School 
was given by David and Clara Mannes, 
directors of the School on Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 20. The well known so- 
nata recitalists, introducers to America 
in earlier years of many works which 
are now familiar, played the Brahms’ A 
Major, Mozart’s B Flat and the César 
Franck Sonata for an audience which 
overflowed the recital hall. A week 
earlier Mr. and Mrs. Mannes gave two 
sonatas for the youngest students, chil- 
dren of from five to fourteen, and on 
this occasion they selected Beethoven’s 
bright and gay Sonata in G and Grieg’s 
melodious one in F. The final program 
for the children will be given by Alix 
Young Maruchess, violinist; Edith Otis, 
’cellist, and Brenda Putnam, pianist. 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company Uses 

Mme. Lund’s Opera Stories 











Charlotte Lund’s opera recitals have 
been among the most popular events of 
their kind, both in New York and Phila- 
delphia this season. Her recitals have 
done much to popularize her books on 
the various operas, as the result of which 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
has adopted them for its use. Mme. 
Lund also wrote the program notes on 
the various operas given by the Phila- 
delphia company. 


KANSAS CITY HEARS 
NOTABLE ARTISTS 


Friedman, Rachmaninoff, 
Bauer, Kreisler and Morini, 
in Brilliant Programs 


By Blanche Lederman 
KANSAS City, Mo., March 1.—A con- 
stellation of noted visiting artists has 
contributed fine music for the increasing 
number of ‘concert auditors in this city 
during the last month. The apex of 
the season’s musical activity was reached 


in recent weeks, when three noted 
pianists, Ignaz Friedman, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, and Harold Bauer, and Fritz 
Kreisler and Erika Morini, violinists, 
gave programs a few days apart. 

Other recent events included two con- 
certs by the Minneapolis Symphony, 
with Henri Verbrugghen conducting, 
and Solon Robinson, pianist, as soloist 
of the evening concert. On the same 
evening a performance of “The Secret 
of Suzanne” was given by Florence 
Macbeth and co-artists in the Ivanhoe 
Series under the Horner-Witte manage- 
ment. 

After appearing as soloist with the 
Little Symphony at Ivanhoe Auditorium, 
under the leadership of N. de Rubertis, 
Harold Bauer was guest of honor of 
the Kansas City Musical Club at a 
musicale and tea given in the Swope 
Settlement Building. A program was 
given by the music students of the 
school. Mr. Bauer was entertained on 
the following day by the students of 
the Kansas City Conservatory, of which 
Arnold Volpe is musical director. 

Recent programs by artists of the 
city included a piano recital by Paul 
Snyder, a member of the faculty of 
Horner Institute of Fine Arts, given 
at the Athenaeum. He played numbers 
by Couperin, Daquin, Scarlatti-Tausig, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Chopin, and was 
much applauded. 

Francois Boucher, violinist, was heard 
in a recital in the same hall, assisted by 
his pupil, Fredda Longfield, and with 
Mrs. Gerald Cross as accompanist. He 
was well received. 

Elma Medora Karr, violinist, was pre- 
sented in the second of a series of talks 
on Noyes, “Watchers of the Sky.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Karr and Amy Winning gave 
the musical program. 





Local Artists in Portland, Ore., Events 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 1.—The Port- 
land Concert Trio, comprising Helen 
Harper, violin; Richard Montgomery, 
‘cello, and Fred Brainerd, piano; played 
before the MacDowell Club on Feb. 19.— 
A program was given at the Monday 
Musical Club meeting, on Feb. 18, by 
Lola Kernan, soprano; P. A. Ten Haaf, 
baritone, and Lucien Becker, pianist, 
with Mrs. Barreme T. Stone as accom- 
panist.—Phyllis Wolfe, soprano, gave a 
lecture-recital “The Evolution of the 
Opera,” on Feb. 18. 

JOCELYN FOULKEsS. 





Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, has been engaged to appear as 
soloist with the Orpheus Club of Ridge- 
wood, N. J., on April 25. 
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YALE VICTORIOUS IN 
GLEE CLUB CONTEST 


Syracuse and Columbia Tie for 
Second Place—Thirteen 
Clubs Entered 


The glee club of Yale University was 
victorious in the eighth annual Inter- 
collegiate Glee Club Contest, held in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of March 
1. The winners gained 288 points and 
Syracuse and Columbia tied for second 
place with 286 points. The contestants 


also included Princeton, Penn State, 
Grinnell, Amherst, Wesleyan, University 
of Pennsylvania, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
Middlebury and New York University. 
The prize song was Henschel’s “Morning 
Hymn,” and in addition each club sang 
a song of its own selection and a college 
song. The judges were Walter Dam- 
rosch, Mme. Louise Homer and Gilbert 
Gabriel. 

_The work of all the clubs was of a 
high order and noticeably better than 
it was last year. The choice of the prize 
song seemed unwise as the piece contains 
some grilling phrases for the first tenor 
section, which is not apt to be strong 
in organizations of the kind taking part. 
The “choice” songs showed a tendency 
toward the sentimental, and perhaps 
Yale got a running start by avoiding 
this pitfall and singing von Orthe- 
graven’s delightful “The Hand Organ 
Man,” not only good music of its kind, 
but admirably sung. Columbia displayed 
some good voices in the tenor section, 
one of particularly beautiful quality in 
the back row being clearly heard through 
the entire chorus. 

Syracuse sang with excellent rhythm, 
and less lackadaisical numbers might 
have won them the prize. Grinnell, the 
Iowa college, traveled to New York to 
compete after winning the Middle West 
Intercollegiate Contest in Chicago on 
Feb. 18. 

During the interval when the judges 
were making their decision, the Univer- 
sity Glee Club of New York, Arthur D. 
Woodruff conductor, was heard in three 
numbers with John Barnes Wells and 
Sanger B. Steel in incidental solos and 
William Reddick at the piano. At the 
close the entire ensemble sang Krem- 
ser’s “We Gather Together” and the 
“Star Spangled Banner” conducted by 
Marshall Bartholomew. J.A.H. 








Washington Heights Club Presents 
Elliott Griffis in Recital 


Elliott Griffis, pianist, was presented 
in recital by the Washington Heights 
Musical Club in its rooms on West Fifty- 
seventh Street on the evening of Feb. 26. 


Mr. Griffis played with skill and musical 
insight a program that included Prelude 
and Fugue in A Minor by Bach-Liszt. 
Variations in F by Tchaikovsky, and 
works by Chopin, Liszt, Albefiiz, Ravel, 
Scott and Debussy. He was especially 
successful in his numbers by Bach and 
Chopin and gave several encores, includ- 
ing two of his own composition, “To a 
Daffodil” and “Toy Waltz.” 





Sue Harvard Fulfills 


Sue Harvard, soprano, is having an 
active season and numbers among her 
appearances’ several re-engagements. 


One of these was in a concert of the 
Mozart Society of New York, with which 
she has sung for three consecutive sea- 
sons. She was also acclaimed in a con- 
cert at the Marlborough-Blenheim in At- 
lantic City, and in an appearance with 
the Youngstown, Ohio, Glee Club. Miss 
Harvard has been engaged for a per- 
formance of “The Messiah” with the De- 


9" 


troit Symphony on March 27. 


Re-engagements 





Arthur Kraft Sings at Columbia 


Arthur Kraft, tenor, was heard in 
recital in the Horace Mann Auditorium 
at Columbia University on the evening 
of Feb. 14, with Blanche Fleming at the 
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piano. Mr. Kraft’s program included 
songs by Handel, Paradies and Bishop; 
a group in German by Strauss and Schu- 
bert, one in French by Paulin and Lalo, 
the latter composer represented by the 
Aubade from “Le Roi d’Ys,” and a group 
in English by Bath, La Forge, Del Riego 
and Bridge. Mr. Kraft was well received 
by a large audience. 


HUSS MUSIC CLUB MEETS 








Fine Program Presented by Gifted 
Students 


The Huss Music Club, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, 
held their fourth meeting on Feb. 23 at 
Steinway Hall. The program was con- 
tributed by pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Huss 
and all showed unusual musicianship in 
the interpretation of their numbers. 

William S. Craig played the Polonaise 
Militaire of Chopin with brilliancy. 
Stanley Kline delicately interpreted a 
composition by Mr. Huss, _ entitled 
“Cherry Blossoms.” Mary Woodbury 
played a Schumann composition. Flor- 
ence Sansom sang two songs with taste 
and delicacy. The Debussy Arabesque 
was played by Katherine Fielding most 
delightfully and Margaret Bliss inter- 
preted the first movement of a Beethoven 
Sonata with admirable feeling and imagi- 
nation. 

Irene Parslow, a singer of sixteen 
years, displayed fine taste in the Gounod 
Serenade. Anna Bell, who contributed 
the C Minor Nocturne of Chopin, is an 
artist of exceptional musicianship. David 
Madison, a young violinist of great gifts, 
who recently made his début with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, played the first 
movement of the Tchaikovsky Concerto. 
He was followed by Harriet Pierdon, 
who sang a group of songs and made a 
distinct impression with a Cyril Scott 
number. 

Edmund Nasadoski gave a well judged 
interpretation of two preludes of Cho- 
pin. Georgette Bushman sang a Masse- 
net aria with excellent French diction 
and fine phrasing. The program was 
concluded with Charles Ames’ contribu- 
tion of Huss’ “The Brooklet” and the 
Rhapsodie of Liszt by George Arm- 
strong. These two pianists played very 
admirably indeed. An audience which 
filled the studio was most enthusiastic 
throughout the entertainment. H. J. 





Music Club May Produce “Pandora” 


A reading of C. E. Le Massena’s oper- 
etta, “Pandora,” which has been pre- 
sented in many parts of the country in 
the last ten years, was given with the 
assistance of soloists, chorus and instru- 
mentalists before the executive commit- 
tee of the Washington Heights Musical 
Club, with a view to a performance this 
spring. The work made a good impres- 
sion as interpreted by Roberta Le Mas- 
sena, Virginia Kahl, Philip Spooner and 
a chorus under the direction of Ethel 
Grow. It will be produced by the junior 
department of the American School of 
Opera, Charles T. H. Jones, director, in 
Chicago in the near future. 





Theo Karle Engaged for Fourth Oberlin 
Appearance 


Theo Karle, tenor, has been engaged 
by Dr. Morrison, director of music at 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, for a re- 
cital on March 11. This will be Mr. 
Karle’s fourth appearance in Oberlin, 
having sung twice previously on the 
same course and once at the Oberlin 
Festival. Mr. Karle was heard in a suc- 
cessful concert in Bloomsburg, Pa., re- 
cently. Demands for encores almost 
exhausted his supply of songs. 





Romaine Plays at De Koven Musicale 


Among Ninon Romaine’s recent en- 
gagements was a musicale at the New 
York home of Mrs. Reginald De Koven, 
where she gave a program of works by 
Chopin, Scarlatti, Schumann and a group 
of works based upon Persian and Chi- 
nese themes. Miss Romaine achieved a 
fine success with her audience and re- 
sponded to several encores. She will 
leave New York on March 10 for a two 
weeks’ tour of cities in Pennsylvania. 
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Einar Nilson Conducts 
Humperdinck Score in 


Reinhardt’s ‘‘Miracle’’ 
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Einar Nilson 


The leadership of the great musical 
forces that lend color and appeal to the 
dramatic pantomime of “The Miracle,” 
at the Century Theater, New York, is 
in charge of Einar Nilson, who has 


been conductor for the productions of 
Max Reinhardt during a number of 
years. The elaborate incidental score, 
written by Engelbert Humperdinck for 
“The Miracle,” is played by a large 
orchestra stationed in the balcony of the 
theater. In addition, soloists and choral 
singers are heard in the scenes in the 
cathedral. 

Mr. Nilson was born in Christiania on 
Feb. 21, 1887. He was a pupil at the 
Royal Conservatory in Stockholm, and 
later went to the Berlin Academy of 
Music, studying violin and composition 
under Joachim, Paul Juon and Andreas 
Moser. He served as conductor of opera 
in several German cities, and in 1909 
became associated with Reinhardt, ac- 
companying the latter to Russia, Scan- 
dinavia, England and America. He com- 
posed incidental music for Reinhardt’s 


productions of “The Great World 
Theater” at the Salzburg Festival in 
1921, “Crestes,” “As You Like It,” 


“Much Ado About Nothing,” “Georges 
Dandin” and other plays by Shakespeare, 
Moliére and Strindberg. 





Georgette Leblanc to Give Recital of 
Music, Poetry and Drama 


Georgette Leblanc will make her first 
New York appearance this season in a 
program of music, poetry and drama at 
the Booth Theater on the evening of 
March 16. Mme. Leblanc will present 
the Tower Scene from the opera, “Pel- 
léas et Mélisande,” and, for the first 
time, will sing the part of Pelléas as well 
as that of Mélisande. She will also give 
a scene from the drama. The program 
will also include poetry of Verlaine 
and Baudelaire, spoken and sung; six 
poems of Guillaume Apollinaire, set by 
Poulenc; “Lamentation,” by Milhaud; 
Chanson ancienne by Casella,. Spanish 
songs by de Falla, and a _ group of 
modern works by Honegger, Stravinsky, 
Satie, two songs in manuscript by An- 
theil and one in manuscript by Varése. 
Mme. Leblanc will have the assistance of 
Vladimir Dubinsky, ’cellist, who will be 
heard in three groups. 





Guilmant Alumni Association Meets 


The Alumni Association of the Guil- 
mant Organ School, Dr. William C. Carl, 
director, held its second reunion of the 
season in the chapel of the First Presby- 
terian Church on Feb. 26. The program 
was given by the Gertrude Hale Trio, 
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assisted by Mrs. Ernest Genung, sopra: 
The Trio, which is composed of Migs 
Hale, an officer of the Association, pian. 
ist; Hazel Burleigh, violinist, and Edng 
Reininger, ’cellist, gave a fine reading o; 
a Rubinstein Trio and works by iRobaudj, 
Ganne and Bohm. Mrs. Genung suing 
two groups of songs in excellent voice 
and style. J. Watson MacDowell, presi. 
dent,.and Dr. Carl each gave short ad- 
dresses. City Chamberlain Philip Bero|z- 
heimer is honorary president of the <s- 
sociation. 


PUPILS PLAY CONCERTOS 
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Michael Press Presents Young Violinists 
in Ambitious Program 


Seriousness of purpose was an out- 
standing feature of the program given 
by pupils of Michael Press, violinist and 
teacher, at the Ampico Studios on the 
evening of Feb. 28. 

Eight difficult concertos, covering 
much of the standard literature for vio- 
linists, were presented. Sound technica) 
equipment, good schooling and close at- 
tention to interpretative detail were 
salient points redounding to the credit 
of Mr. Press as an instructor. Enthu- 
siastic applause from the large audience 
was earned by all the violinists. Indeed 
it was difficult to single out any indi- 
vidual soloist—they all played with such 
uniform excellence. 

The program included concertos of 
Lalo, Bruch, Nardini, Vieuxtemps, Bach, 
Spohr, Tchaikovsky, Vivaldi and Paga- 
nini. The soloists were Samuel Rabin- 
owitz, Carol Clapp, Charles Lichter, 
Mordon Dayan, Samuel Stillman, David 
Robinson, David Ornstein, David Madi- 
son and Mary Gabowitz. Isabelle Ven- 
gerova at the piano provided sterling 
accompaniments. M. B. S. 





Fay Foster and Pupils Entertain 


Fay Foster, assisted by several of her 
pupils, entertained a group of friends at 
her studio on the evening of Feb. 23 and 
the afternoon of Feb. 24. The first part 


of the program was devoted to Russian 
music, followed by several groups of 
songs. Dr. Howard Applegate, baritone, 
sang songs by Wolf, Brahms, Moussorg- 
sky and Rachmaninoff in fine voice and 
style. Margaret Anders of Philadelphia 
sang “A€sop’s Fables,” by Mabel Wood 
Hill, in costume in a charming manner, 
and Lou Stowe was heard in musical! 
recitations by Moussorgsky, Jacobi and 
Eddy Brown. Miss Foster played the 
accompaniments with skill and gave ex- 
planatory talks on the program, which 
was well conceived and finely given 
Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Holden Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Hughes, Florence Parr Geer, Annie 
Louise David, Oliver Denton, Rafaelo 
Diaz, Kendall Mussey, Yvonne de Tre- 
ville, Thuel Burnham and Bruno Huhn. 





Valenti Scores in Many Operas 


Alfredo Valenti, bass, who has recent- 
ly been engaged by William Wade Hin- 
shaw for his “Marriage of Figaro” pro- 
duction for next year, has been heard in 
many operatic performances this season. 
These include leading réles in two per- 
formances of “Martha,” four perform- 
ances of “Aida,” three of “Rigoletto, 
two each of “The Barber of Seville” and 
“Trovatore” and one each of “Ernanl, 
“Forza del Destino” and “Lucia.” Mr. 
Valenti appeared with the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company last week and has 
been engaged to sing with the Civi 
Opera Company in Baltimore in May. 
He is also re-engaged for the Toronto 
Exhibition Season next August. Mr 
Valenti is a pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt 
and is still working with her. 





Give Reception for Renée Thornton 


Renée Thornton was the honor gues! 
at a reception given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Manizer in their apartment 0? 
West End Avenue, following her suc 
cessful recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 25. The reception was 
attended by many prominent musicians. 
Miss Thornton is the wife of Richaré 
Hageman, conductor and coach. 
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WILLEM VAN GIESSEN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Second Season in New York 


Studio: 333 West 86th St., New York City 


| 
Phone Schuyler 5873 
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Hear Spargur and Armstrong 
Ensembles—Activity of 
Local Clubs 


By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, March 1.—The Spargur 
String Quartet, Seattle’s pioneer cham- 
ber music ensemble, closed its series of 
concerts on Feb. 19, at the Women’s 
University Club, and excited enthusiasm 
in a program comprising Kreisler’s 
Quartet in A minor, Glazounoff’s “Quar- 
tet Slav,” opus 26,°:and Tchaikovsky’s 
Quartet in E Flat Minor, opus 30. In 
addition to John M. Spargur, violinist 
and founder, the organization includes 


Albany Ritchie, violinist; E. Hellier- 
Collens, viola, and George C. Kirchner, 
cellist. 

The Armstrong Trio, comprising 


Francis J. Armstrong, violin; George 
Rogovoy, “cello, and Liborius Haupt- 
mann, piano, gave its second program 
in the Seattle Musical Art Society’s 
course recently, playing Dvorak’s “Dum- 
ky” Trio, Schumann’s Trio in D Minor, 
opus 68, Yon’s Pastorale “Gesu Bam- 
bino,” Godard’s Scherzo Vivace, opus 
72, and an excerpt from Cadman’s 
“Thunderbird” Suite. The trio played 
these works with sensitive feeling and 
artistic power. 

Recent visitors include Jascha Hei- 
fetz, violinist, who drew a capacity au- 
dience at the First Presbyterian Church; 
Alberto Salvi, harpist. who impressed a 
Plymouth Church audience; the Duncan 
Dancers, who were warmly applauded 
at Meany Hall, where they appeared un- 
der the auspices of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and Mischa _ Levitzki, 
pianist, who met with a very cordial re- 
ception at the Metropolitan Theater. 


SEATTLE ATTRACTED BY CHAMBER MUSIC 


A notable program was given at St. 
James Cathedral recently by the male 
choir under the direction of Dr. Franklin 
Sawyer Palmer, organist and conductor. 
A program of liturgical music, with and 


without organ accompaniment, was 
drawn from the works of William Byrd, 
Oreste Ravanello, Vittoria Palestrina, 
Antonio Lotti and César Franck, and in- 
cluded arrangements by Dr. Palmer. 


Assisting at the organ were Edwin Fair- 
bourn, vlaying the prelude. Carl Paige 
Wood, the interlude, and W. H. Donley, 
the postlude. 

Modern French muusic made up a 
program arranged by Marjorie Miller 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Richmond Miller for 
the monthly musicale of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club. Those participating were 
Mrs. Floyd Oles, pianist; Gwendolin 
Geary Ruge, soprano, and Iris Canfield, 
cellist. Mrs. Charles K. Phillips and 
Leone Langdon were accompanists. 

The program of the Thursday Musical 
Club for Febrary was largely made up 
of works by American composers, and 
was given by Mrs. L. L. Larson, Mrs. 
C. W. Chandler, Mrs. Virgil Hancock, 
Mrs. C. L. Woodmasee, Gladys Wheeler, 
Mrs. Morgan Johnson, Louise Hilyer, 
Mrs. Wendell Daggett, Mrs. J. L. 
Granger and Mrs. H. N. .Lechenby. 

The second student musicale under 
the auspices of the Washington Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs at Frederick 
and Nelson’s auditorium, was given by 
Helen Ferryman and Mildred Hall, 
pianists; Heine Brown and Theodore 
Anderson, violinists, and Marie Danks, 
Mrs. D. K. Adams, Josephine Lobberegt 
and J. R. Mausby, singers. These young 
students represented the classes of Mrs. 
Kuria Strong, Clara M. Hartle. Ada 
Deighton Hilling. W. H. Donley. Clifford 
W. Kantner. Moritz Rosen, W. R. Hedley 
and A. F. Venino. 





Many Engagements for Buck Pupils 


Frank E. Forbes, baritone, a pupil 
of Dudley Buck, has fulfilled many en- 
gagements in the last several weeks. 
He has sung for the Rotary Club of 
Endicott, N. Y.; and appeared in con- 
cert at the Presbyterian Church in 
Union, N. Y.; in Richmond Hill, Astoria, 
Jersey City and Brooklyn. Lucy La 
Forge, soprano, was the assisting artist 


' ina concert by Mildred Dilling, harpist, 


in Far Rockaway. Ella Good, con- 
tralto; Frank Munn, tenor, and Leslie 
Arnold, bass, sang for the Masons at 
West Twenty-third 


their temple on 
Street, on Feb. 22. Elsie T. Cowen was 
the accompanist. William Guggolz, 


baritone, sang the leading baritone role 
in a performance of “Pirates of Pen- 
zance,” given by the Twenty-six Broad- 
way Club at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Feb. 27. Mrs. Good, Mr. 
Munn, Jane Neilson, soprano, and Dr. 
Robert H. McConell, baritone, with 
Miss Cowen at the piano, will broadcast 
a program from radio station WEAF 
on March 27. 





To Demonstrate Dalcroze Eurythmics 


The New York School of Dalcroze 
Eurythmics, Marguerite Heaton, direc- 
tor, will give an educational demon- 
stration of its work on the afternoon of 
March 8. The program will be presented 
by three groups of students; children, 
five and six years old; children, seven to 
twelve years old, and adults. Admission 
will be free, by ticket. 





Cecil Arden to Sing in Jersey City 

Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan, has been engaged to ap- 
pear in a concert with Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, tenor, also of the Metropolitan, in 
Jersey City on the evening of March 9. 
During the latter part of the month Miss 
Arden will give recitals in Lincoln, Neb.; 
Kansas City, Falls City and Madison. 





Margaret Northrup Has Novelties for 
Song Recital 


Margaret Northrup, soprano, who 
made a successful New York début in 
Aeolian Hall last season, will give her 
second recital in that hall on the after- 
hoon of March 12, with Coenraad V. Bos 
at the piano. A feature of her program 
Will be a group of excerpts from ora- 
torios. She will also sing two ancient 
Italian songs recently discovered and ar- 
ranged by Geni Sadero. These are 
frouped with two modern Italian songs 
°y Donaudy. Debussy, Fourdrain, Lowe 
and Bleichman will also be represented. 
Since her début Miss Northrup has ap- 
peared in New York as soloist with the 
Civie Symphony, the People’s Chorus and 
‘he Symphony Players. She has twice 


sung in Rutherford, N. J., as soloist with 
the oratorio chorus in Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise” and Gounod’s “Gallia.” 
During December she appeared in joint 
recital with William Durieux, ’cellist, at 
the Brooklyn Crescent Athletic Club and 
in concert at the Brooklyn Central Y. M. 
C. A. She recently gave a recital in her 
home city, Washington, Pa., making her 
first appearance there after five years of 
study in New York. Last summer Miss 
Northrup studied in Europe. 


Burnham Pupil Plays Modern Works 


Mildred Van Wormer, pupil of Thuel 
Burnham, pianist and pegagogue, gave 
a recital in Mr. Burnham’s Fifth Avenue 
Studios on the afternoon of Feb. 23. 
Miss Van Wormer presented a program 
that was composed largely of modern 
works, including Griffes’ “White Pea- 
cock,” works by MacDowell, Debussy, 
and a new piece by Rossiter Cole, entitled 
“Legend.” She played with a brilliant 
technic, rich tone and disclosed a musi- 
cianly style. These qualities were also 
apparent in Schumann’s A Minor Con- 
certo, with which she closed the program. 
The orchestral part was played on a 
second piano by Russell Wragg, also a 
pupil of Mr. Burnham. 








A Popular Fantasy at the Capitol 

S. L. Rothafel arranged a popular fan- 
tasy, based on familiar melodies, which 
enlisted the support of the entire Capitol 
forces this week. The fantasy was pre- 
sented by Phil Ohman and Victor Arden, 
pianists; Betsy Ayres, Gladys Rice, Mar- 
jorie Harcum, Susan Dunbar, Douglas 
Stanbury, Joseph Wetzel, Avo Bombar- 
ger, James Parker Coombs, Harold 
Kravitt and Pierre Harrower, vocalists, 
and Miss Gambarelli, Ruth Matlock, Lina 
Belis, Nora Puntin, Millicent Bishop, 
Elma Bayer, Katherine Landley, Gretel 
Hauck and Rodion Grazanov, dancers. 
David Mendoza and William Axt led the 
— in Offenbach’s “Orpheus” Over- 
ure. 


Charles Hart Sings at Rialto 


Charles Hart, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera, was the featured soloist at the 
Rialto this week, singing a familiar 
ballad. Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl 
led the orchestra alternately and Alex- 
ander D. Richardson and S. Krumgold 
took turns at the organ. Ruth Urban 
was the chief musical attraction at the 
Rivoli, singing three popular songs with 
Jacques Pintel at the piano. Paul Oscard 
and La Torrecilla appeared in a dance 
divertissement and the orchestra played 
several numbers under the alternate di- 
eam of Irvin Talbot and Emanuel 

aer. 





Buffalo Loses Well-Known Concert 
Manager by Death of Mai Davis Smith 
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Mai Davis Smith 
UFFALO, N. Y., March 3.—Mai 
Davis Smith, for twenty years a 


leader in the musical life of Buffalo and 
perhaps the first woman in the country 
tc undertake the career of an impresario, 
died at her home early in the morning of 
March 1 of pleural pneumonia. 

Mrs. Smith was a native of Buffalo 
and had lived here all her life. She be- 
came the wife of Frederick Ralston 
Smith, son of Rev. T. Ralston Smith, pas- 
tor of Westminster Church. Mr. Smith 
died some years ago. Mrs. Smith inau- 
gurated her concert series in Buffalo by 


presenting Paderewski in his first local 
concert and since then has brought to the 
city most of the famous musical stars of 
the time and in this way did a tremen- 
dous work in elevating the musical taste 
of the city. 

Mrs. Smith may literally be said to 
have died in harness, as she got up from 
a sick bed on Tuesday, against her doc- 
tor’s orders, to attend a recital by Ignaz 
Friedman in Elmwood Music Hall. Re- 
turning home from the concert, she never 
left her bed again. Funeral services 
took place this afternoon in Trinity 
Episcopal Chapel, of which Mrs. Smith 
was a member, 


PASSED AWAY 


a 
Oskar Merikanto 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND, Feb. 20.— 
Oskar Merikanto, the eminent Finnish 
composer-conductor, died here on Feb. 17. 
Mr. Merikanto was born in Helsingfors, 
Aug. 5, 1868, and studied music here and 
in Berlin. He later visited England, 
France, Italy and Scandinavia, making 
a special study of church music in each 








country. On his return he became or- 
ganist at St. John’s Church here and 
teacher of organ at the Helsingfors 


Conservatory. In his early days he com- 
posed many songs which achieved great 


popularity in Finland and elsewhere. 
Three operas by him, “The Girl of 
Pohja,” “The Death of Elinan” and 


“Regina von Emmeritz” were produced 
here. He was conductor of the Finnish 
opera since its foundation in 1911. 





Lionel Monckton 


LONDON, Feb. 19.—Lionel Monckton, 
the well-known composer of light opera, 
died on Feb, 15, after a short illness. Mr. 
Monckton, who was in his sixty-third 
year, was a native of London and was 
the son of the late Sir John Monckton. 





He was educated at Charterhouse and 
Oriel College, Oxford. While at college 
he took a lively interest in theatricals 
and wrote the music for several of the 
Philo-Thespian productions. He was 
educated for the Bar, but after practis- 
ing law for a few years he turned his 
attention to journalism, and in 1890 
joined the staff of the Pall Mall Gazette 
and later the Daily Telegraph as music 
and dramatic critic under the late 
Clement Scott:, He wrote numerous 
songs for musical productions and some 
of the most populam nuntbers in “The 
Geisha” and “San Téy’2 were by him. In 
collaboration with Ivan Caryll he wrote 
“The Toreador,” “The Spring Chicken,” 
“The Quaker Girl” and with Howard 
Talbot, “The Arcadians” which ran for 
over 800 nights. He married Gertie 
Millar, who appeared in many of his 
operas. 





Mary Hance Skinner 


Mary Hance Skinner, for many years 
a prominent teacher of singing in New 
York, died in her studio in Carnegie Hall 
on Feb. 28, after a long illness. Mrs. 
Skinner, who was eighty years old, was 
born in Newark, N. J., and was the 
daughter of David Neighbour Hance. 
One of her best known pupils was the 
late Lillian Russell and among other 
stage favorites who studied with her 
were Adele Ritchie. Bessie Abott and 
her sister Jessie, Della Fox, William 
Faversham, Marie Cahill, Hattie Wil- 
liams and Queenie Vassar. Mrs. Skinner 
was one of the first teachers to lease a 
studio in Carnegie Hall after the build- 
ing was completed, and she continued her 
teaching activities until about six 
months ago. 


Richard Robert 

VIENNA, Feb. 25.—Richard Robert, 
musicologist and teacher, died here re- 
cently at the age of sixty-three years. 
He studied at the Vienna Conservatory 
with Bruckner, and for a time was ac- 
tive as concert pianist and conductor, 
assuming the directorship of the New 
Conservatory in Vienna in 1909. He ar- 
ranged Bach’s piano works for publica- 
tion in the Universal Edition, and com- 
posed an opera and other works. 








Warde Johnstone 


Warde Johnstone, orchestra conductor, 
died at Stern’s Hospital on Feb. 28, fol- 
lowing an operation for intestinal trouble 
of long standing. Mr. Johnstone was 
born in Indiana forty-eight years ago, 
and was for a number of years conductor 
at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue Theater. He 
later was at the Strand and his last 
position was in one of the Poli Thea- 
ters. He is survived by his wife, Gene- 
vieve Johnstone. 


Abraham Minkowsky 


Detroit, March 1.—Abraham Minkow- 
sky, a founder of the Cantors’ Associ- 
ation of America, and one of the best- 
known cantors in America, died here on 
Feb. 26, in his seventy-sixth year. Mr. 
Minkowsky, who was born in Russia and 
received his musical education at the 
Imperial Conservatory in Moscow, came 
to America in 1900, and was for thirteen 
years cantor of the synagogue Shaarey 
Zedek in New York. 





Williard Carpenter 


Yonkers, N. Y., March 1.—Williard 
Carpenter, organist in John D. Rocke- 
feller’s church in Tarrytown, died here 
this week of arteriosclerosis. Mr. Car- 
penter was a native of Yonkers and had 
received his education here. He was at 
one time organist in the Warburton 
Avenue Baptist Church in Yonkers. 


William S. Russell 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., March 1.—William 
S. Russell, organist at the Strand Thea- 
ter, fell dead at the organ recently while 
playing Chopin’s Funeral March accom- 
panying a film showing the funeral 
procession of the late President Wilson. 
Mr. Williams was sixty years old and 
was widely known in musical circles here. 

HELEN PITKIN SCHERTZ. 





Herbert T. Buckley 

EASTON, PA., Feb. 29.—Herbert  T. 
Buckley, for forty-three years organist 
at the First Reformed Church here, died 
recently. Mr. Buckley was a member of 
the committee which compiled the 
hymnal of the Reformed Church. 

MARGARET H. CLYDE. 


H. H. Hinkle 
H. H. Hinkle, father of Florence 
Hinkle Witherspoon, died at his -home 
near Philadelphia, on Feb. 18. 
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Scenery Assists Music 
in Dallas Concert to 
Portray Drama of Life 
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Howard B. Criswell 


DALLAS, TEX., March 1.—‘A Drama 
of Life’ was the title given to a pro- 
gram designed and directed by Howard 
Brady Criswell and given at the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral recently before a capac- 


ity audience. Mr. Criswell, who has been 
in charge of the Scottish Rite music for 
many years, arranged the concert for 
organ soloists and chorus, and accom- 
panying the music was a setting of 
scenery descriptive of life from its dawn 
to its close. 

Harold Hart Todd was the conductor, 
Carl Wiesmann was the organist and 
Julia Graham Charlton the pianist. Mr. 
Wiesmann opened the program with an 
organ solo, the introduction to ‘“Lohen- 
grin,” and the chorus of thirty-seven 
voices than sang Meyer-Helmund’s 
“When the Light Stars are Gleaming,” 
Wagner’s “Awake the Dawn” and 
Curran’s “Dawn.” Other choruses were 
the Battle Hymn from “Rienzi,” by the 


Scottish Rite male choir; Schubert’s 
“Great is Jehovah,” “Lead, Kindly 
Light,” Pinsuti’s “Caravan,” Tchai- 


kovsky’s “Cherubim Song,” the Pilgrims’ 
Chorus from “Tannhauser” and _ the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” 

A Lullaby composed by Mr. Criswell 
was sung by the ladies’ chorus, and 
aroused great enthusiasm—a _ just 
tribute to Mr. Criswell. Among the 
organ solos were the Funeral March 
from “Dusk of the Gods,” the Preislied 
from “Meistersinger,” the Introduction 
to the third act of “Tannhauser,” an 
Elegie by Tood and an excerpt from 
“Rienzi.” 

There were three short incidental solos. 
One in the Meyer-Helmund chorus was 
sung by T. K. Johnston, and two in 
“Great is Jehovah” were sung by Mrs. 
Albert Smith and Earle D. Behrends. 
The unique program was highly interest- 
ing and excited continued applause. 

Cora E. BEHRENDS. 





Bill in Congress Annulling Music Copy- 
rights for Broadcasting 


WASHINGTON, March 5.—Senator C. C. 
Dill of Washington has introduced a bil! 
in the Senate amending the present 
copyright law so that the owner of a 
music copyright would be forbidden from 
exercising his restrictive powers or 
rights further than the printed sheet. 
The Dill amendment reads: “And pro- 
vided, further, That the copyright con- 
trol shall not extend to public perform- 
ances, whether for profit or without 
profit, of musical compositions where 
such performance is made from printed 
or written sheets or reproducing devices 
issued under authority of the owner of 
the copyright or by use of the radio or 


Kill Bill to License Teachers in 
Massachusetts 


OSTON, March 4.—The bill to 
make the licensing of music 
teachers compulsory in this State 
is dead. The Committee on Edu- 
cation in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature reported adversely upon the 
measure, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives accepted the report on 
Friday without debate. At the 
hearing on Feb. 19, as reported in 
MusIcAL AMERICA, the rank and 
file of local music teachers mus- 
tered strong opposition to the bill, 
although the proponents, the Bos- 
ton Protective Musicians’ Associ- 
ation, presented the bill through 
its legal counsel, Judge William J. 
Day of this city. 
telephone or both.” Senator Dill states 
that he will ask a hearing within the 
next two weeks by the Senate Committee 
on Patents, to which the.bill was re- 
ferred. It is the impression here that 
the Dill bill will meet much opposition, 
not only in committee but on the floors 
of Senate and House. A. T. MARKs. 





Artists Take Ship for European Ports 


Jacques Thibaud, violinist, sailed for 
Europe on the French liner, Suffren, on 
Feb. 27, and Mitja Nikisch, pianist, left 
on the same day on the White Star 


boat, Pittsburgh. Three liners leaving 
on March 1 had musical notables 
aboard. Johanna Gadski sailed on the 
President Harding of the United States 
lines, Mrs. Reginald de Koven, widow of 
the composer, was on board the Olympic 
of the White Star Line’ and on the 
Antonia of the Cunard Laifie were Waldo 
Warner and Thomas Petre of the London 
String Quartet. The Stuttgart of the 
North German Lloyd line, sailing on 
March 2, had on board Barbara Kemp, 
soprano, and her hushand, Max Schil- 
lings, composer. 





Corrine Welsh Married 


MIAMI, FLA., March  1.—Corrine 
Welsh, contralto, was recently married 


to C. W. Dumont of the American Law 
Book Company, and they are spending 
their honeymoon at Miami Beach. Mrs. 
Dumont has appeared as soloist with the 
Boston and New York Symphonies, and 
in recitals with Jan Kubelik. 

A. M. FITZPATRICK. 





Emporia Acclaims Juan Manen 


EmMporIA, KAN., March 1.—Juan 
Manen, Spanish violinist, gave a re- 
cital in the auditorium of the State 
Teachers’ College recently, and com- 
pletely captivated a large audience. His 
playing was not only remarkable from a 
technical standpoint, but it was full of 
imagination and guided by musical in- 
telligence of a high order. His recital 
places him among the best violinists 
ever heard here. C. A. 





Wilmington Correspondent in Auto 
Accident 


WILMINGTON, DEL., March 1.—Thomas 
Hill, Wilmington correspondent of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA, suffered bruises and shock 
in an automobile accident here last week. 
He was being carried by automobile to 
the Delaware Hospital when he recov- 
ered- consciousness and asked to be taken 
to his own home. Mr. Hill has been con- 
fined to his bed for several days, but is 
recovering rapidly. 





Ethelynde Smith, soprano, who is now 
on her fifth tour to the Pacific Coast, 
is singing in the South, where she will 
be until the latter part of the month. 
She was scheduled to sing in Clearwater, 
Fla., on March 4, and in St. Petersburg 
on March 6. She will be heard in San 
Antonio on March 18 and in Dallas, 
under the auspices of the Music Study 
Club, on March 24. 
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Folk-Lore Inspires Modern and Ancient 
Ballets at the Neighborhood Playhouse 


MMU Le PULL SOUL nL Re UU 


GDUUULLUADADALIA EULA 


The extremes of modern and ancient 
music both based on folk music are repre- 
sented by the two ballets scheduled for 
production at the Neighborhood Play- 
house this week. ‘“Buffoon,” the Sergei 
Prokofieff ballet, is written in ultra- 
modern vein and “An Arab Fantasia”’ is 
a collection of ancient tribal music. 

“Buffoon” was first presented in Paris 
by Diaghileff in 1921, under the title of 
“Chout.” It is characteristic of the 
work of its composer despite the fact 
that its thematic structure is based on 
several Russian  folk-songs. It is 
planned, like most, works of its type, 


with sensational ‘effects, achieved by 
strange dissonances and rhythmic inven- 
tions. It is a grotesque pantomime full 
of humor. Taken from an old folk 
legend, it tells the story of the curious 
prank of a master buffoon. 

Bored with the monotony of domestic 
life, the arch-buffoon and his wife invent 
an innocent prank which results in the 
death of the wives of seven fellow 
buffoons. There are seven coy young 
daughters for seven anxious fathers to 
marry off, but even such duties do not 
take the minds of the outraged widowers 
from clumsy schemes of revenge. In 
its presentation the Playhouse is em- 
phasizing the folk element in the ballet 
and its broad and unsophisticated spirit. 

“An Arab Fantasia” is an authentic 
folk piece, an ancient form of Oriental 
divertissement, in which singing, danc- 
ing and pantomime are united to create 
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Anne Schmidt, One of the Merry Dancer: 
in Prokofieff’s Ballet of Pranks, “Buffoon” 





ian composer who lives in Boston, has 
arranged the score. 

The Neighborhood Playhouse has de- 
veloped its own technic of ballet panto- " 
mime presentation, and its ballet corps 
is a student group which has received 
its training at the Playhouse. Its mem- 
bers have gained experience and re- are 
sourcefulness in playing together in ‘“ 
such productions as Stravinsky’s “Pe- dove 




































a mood. It has no formal scheme. The troushka,” Ravel’s “The Magic Garden,” ial 
songs of bargemen, of harvesters, of Debussy’s “Toy Box,” Griffes’ “Kairn of “IRS] 
women making bread, the dances of Koridwon,” Rossini’s “Le Bautique Fan- 7 
dervishes and dancing girls and the tasque”’ and Morales’ “A Royal Fan- they 
noises of the bazaar are introduced. The dango.” Among those who appear in the ye! 
music is played on genuine Arabian in- ‘present bill are Lily Lubell, Blanche anot 
struments, the oude, the tabola and the Telmud, Anne Schmidt, Albert Carroll, “T 
mandola. Anis Fuleihan, a young Arab- Dan Walker and John Roche. the 1 
ss 
WORCESTER HEARS SAN CARLO OPERA Hs 
He 
An unusually large number of musicians to low 
B Sots were present. It was the last Worcester mané 
oston Symphony and Sistine appearance of the conductor, Pierre onl 
Choir Hailed—Series Monteux, before he leaves for Europe. , 
x ‘ The Sunday afternoon concerts at the All 
Given in Museum Art Museum have attracted the usual JM the 1 
8 : capacity audiences. The first concert of fove} 
y Gwendeline Albes the month was given by Thaddeus Rich, fic 
WORCESTER, MAss., March 1.—A series violinist; Clifton Wood, baritone, and searing 
of performances was given here by the Arthur J. Bassett, pianist. The second _ Ma 
San Carlo Grand Opera C . concert was given by the Boston Sym- into 
recently fulfilled ae yey which phony Sextette, Albert Sand, director. the 
y a ee-days engage- The third concert was presented by the Aue 
ment at the Worcester Theater. Par- Boston Symphony Orchestral Club, of : 
ticularly pleasing work was done by which Carlos E. Pinfield is director and planr 
Tamaki Miura, Japanese soprano, in at Yeo ti t of th “ aan 
a 4 : n interesting event of the month was todav 
Madama Butterfly, ten Vettori and 6» dinner given to Alfred H. Booth, or- in 
Ludovico Tomarchio in “Trovatore” and ganist of St. Matthew’s Episcopal 
Anna Fitziu in “Bohéme.” Inthe double Church. For the last forty-four years J Of ar 
bill of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pag- Mr. Booth has not missed a single church with 
liacci,” Sofia Charlebois, Miss Fitziu and service or choir rehearsal at which his strun 
Miss Vettori were supported in excellent services as organist and sometimes as 
y : acute 
style by the company. All five operas choirmaster were required. 
were well performed, the stage settings Mrs. Grace Oakes Bowker, soprano, Wh 
making an effective background, and the formerly of the First Unitarian Church Thi 
work of the orchestra under Aldo choir, has been appointed a member of sider: 
Franchetti was thoroughly enjoyable. the quartet at Old South Church. aspec 
The second visit of the Sistine Chapel —- coll | 
Choir was cordially welcomed. As on Erna Rubinstein, violinist, achieved a fm ‘°° 
its first visit, the organization created fine success in a recent concert in Akro! thoug 
admiration by its singing of elaborate Ohio. She was heartily applauded for Musi 
a cappella works. her display of technic and the matur'it) vital 1 
The Boston Symphony gave a very fine and understanding of her _ interpre- F 
program recently in Mechanics’ Hall. tations. a 
- trave 
Are considered by expert judges to be the towns 
= finest now made. ey contain more valu- must 
able improvements than all others. ondi 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos me ¢ 
) Manufactured by Sel ial 
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p I A N O S Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York calling 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue spons: 
oo t ~~ 
ments 
Grands Specul 
usbsLane 2" |= 
tone quality. f fal 
Years rich with experience and accom- ene that b 
plishment back of this name vouch Cecilian ra 
for extraordinary musical merit. Players with — 
Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. all-metal action. t 
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